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You will get through | 
sooner, have a cleaner 
house, and be less tired 


if you use Old Dutch 


MADE IN CANADA 









How will you 





All leading hardware, sporting 
goods, and drug stores can 
supply you. Always ask for 
the long-lived, bright-burning 
Eveready Tungsten Battery. 
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e up that hour? 


Do you need it for work? 
Do you want it for play? 


HE answer to the ever-pressing need for more hours 
in a crowded day is Daylo—the light that makes 
daylight saving a year ’round actuality. 


Get 100% value out of your precious hours of pleasure 
and profit. Daylo makes you master of the clock by 
making night as safe and light as day. 


If you have an idle “flashlight” put it on the job now 
with a new Eveready Tungsten Battery—there’s one for 
every Daylo or flashlight. 
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For the continuance: of our agricultural, and in- 
dustrial prosperity it 1s absolutely essential that 
Canada should extend credit to Great. Britain--- 
to enable her to purchase the products of, our 
farms, forests, fisheries, mines and factories. 

If Canada does not give credit, other countries will, and they 


will get the trade and employment that should be ours. If we 
fail to finance the Loan, Canada will feel depression. 


The More Victory Bonds Bought--- 
The Bigger The Business For All 











Good markets---Good Prices will follow the suc- 
cess of the 


Victory Loan 191 


“Every Dollar Spent in Canada”’ 


This Page Donated Toward the Success of the Victory Loan by 


A. E. AMES & CO. 


Investment UNION BANK BLDG : TORONTO Established 
+ rae Transportation Building - - Montreal 1889 
4 Securities Hy eo emg j New York 
310 Belmont House . Victoria, B.C 


1022 Harris Trust Bldy - . . Chicago 
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By H. H. BLACK, Montreal Editor The Financial Post - ee ad ee 
HE Victory Loan campaign of in the new bonds, as the taxable feature | 5 or es 
1919, in which it is hoped that does not apply to the municipality. One || ° 9 
$500,000,000 will be raised, will of these is Saskatoon, which on the ad- | || Which ? 


have started by the time this issue vice of a leading bank and a leading | || i ee 
. . . - | cen y red a geod yic 
reaches its readers. While the Loan bond house will sell $500,000 worth of | || cn conservative tomuisin ti pas During the at 
of 1918 had as its chief purpose—and last year’s bonds and will re-invest in | || two years, clients operating mecording to the 
° A 7 . | Babac aie tho. aot ten stment, have netted a yield 
strongest incentive for support—the the new bonds, thereby making about of over Si wiih the eame or greater security. 
furtherance of success and a final vic- $15,000 at least, or three points clear. 














the extent to which our social and in- able for as many of the “exempt” Merely Write for Bulletin 968 of 


—__—— - — dustrial welfare rests upon our national bonds as possible to be called in, in | 





Babson’s Statistical Organization 


tory in the war, the present loan, now Liquidation like this, multiplied all over \ B b ? 
that the supreme need has been satis- the country by various institutions, has a son ” 
fied, holds before Canadian citizens caused a surplus of Victory bonds, Reports, besed on fundamental otatictics, not 
pressing national needs that call for more than the market can absorb at | ||  gnly forecast the trend of the investrae a ou 
universal support, general, ungrudging. the present time, and some support is | / are warned on weakening issues. 
| Canada, so far, has escaped for the in evidence to keep prices up, but in a | || Further, each issue of the Investment Bulletin 
PRICE $1.75 most part those upheavals, reactions or few months there should be a rally of | || pone caapew Bhee F vay AGB 2 ls o- 
Your Bookseller Has It revolutionary movements that have all the older issues. | below their true worth, as the best buy ia 
2% ° . - : . . the entire investment field. 
THE RYERSON PRESS been coincident with the coming of Some plan of providing conversion A request on your letterhead will bring ‘How 
Publishers TORONTO peace in many other lands. Too strong privileges was urged in last month’s | |,  toGet Mo sur Money’ and full deta. 
emphasis, however, cannot be laid on issue on the ground that it was advis- | of the Babwon Afethod of Investing 
| 


| finances being maintained on an effec- order that the fnture acquisition and Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


|tive basis until the storm that has holding of these by wealthy men to Henan Se enuest Oxgantoasion of to Cesrecter — 
| threatened every country that played escape taxation might be reduced to a 
|its part in the war has been weathered. minimum. The Government has de- 





| On the one hand there is the demand cided on this course, but will pay only 
from the point of view of our returned par for each bond, including the 1927 
| men, whose ful] requirements are as yet and 1933 issues. But the former sells 
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FOR ANY PURPOSE 
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1¢ {largest selling quality pencils in 











the world, because the public finds undetermined,—in the way of the com- around 102, and the latter at 103%-104, 
‘ bem unequalled for comfort, speed pletion of demobilization, in civil re- so what object is there for the average 
myitcet seule esonogy. establishment with land settlement; holder to sacrifice $2 or $4 on every 
black degree¥ and 3 copying: and on the other, credits in European $100 value he holds? This offer of $100 
einai’ perfect lands whereby the expansion of Cana- only is surely an invitation not to con- Vi 
RRR wR: dian trade may be stimulated, and many vert the old into the new. It surely utory Loan 
American Lead Pencil Co other national proposals for bridging would have been a profitable transac- 
New York over the present surge of discontent, tion for the Government to offer the ‘ ‘ 
us 4 | stabilizing industrial disorganization, current market price, and get as many q@, Particulars will 
'and neutralizing the excessive costs of as possible of the tax-exempt ones out be announced Oc. 
the necessaries of life. of the way. tober27th. Wewill, 
Final details as to the terms of the as before, be ready 
Loan corroborate earlier reports as to Pul Ss ities 
i a ———— | the two-term issues, one for five years, A “ =e — : to do anything pose 
maturing on Nov. 1, 1924; the other, 4} number of Me tannery have come in sible to make it easy 
15-year bonds, due Nov. 1, 1934. There ® out a eo! paper securities, in for you to subscribe. 
are three types of bonds as before, the answer to the references to these in last 
h’s issue. The course of the - ¢@ Our instalmen 
FIRE cannot take the ordinary coupon bearer bonds, payable mont Se 0 e mar ment plan 
: “on sight”; and those registered at ket during the whole of September and whereby you can secure 
Goldie and McCulloch Ottawa either as to principal, or prin- pew up to the time of writing, has bonds for an initial 
SAFE by storm | {220 amdginterest the, armen are peta incr Bevurice ae he mea ee oes 
cts . sahlae é 4 > e s yaym o 
Brees iter In eave “they. should “be ‘lost, Promising of any in the Canadian list, $5.00 per $100.00 bond 
No matter how hot a fire may be, the con- Na} > : ’ taken as a class. In September nearly ; is again offered to help 
tents of a Goldie and McCulloch Safe will Neither the $50 nor $100 bonds can be “"" ! } : : heaen anil ll b 
remain intact. fully registered, while on the other ®Y€"™Y Pulp ana paper stock in the list Nag il the = 
hand, besides the $50, $100, $500 and showed marked advances, one as high to take all they can. 
$1,000 denominations, fully registered #536 points. In a single week of Oc- @ Write us to-day for 


bonds will be issued in denominations ‘ber —, stock rose 26 points, ! particulars. 
of $500, $1,000, $5,000, $10,000, $25,000, another 21, another over 7, another 414, 
| $50,000, $100,000 or any multiple of and a fifth, three points. The public 
| $100 000 are coming to appreciate the possibili- 
| Based on the article in the October "€S before half a dozen or more of 
| 











issue of MAcLEAN’s an inquiry has these companies, and are reaching out GREENSHIELDS & CO. 
oe * aaa a “the + >j sec ities i y fembers Montreal! Stock Exchange 

| reached me from British Columbia as to ag Pg eng id int > of th ‘Declore im Canadian Bord Tosuts 

| the advisability of selling several thou- i 2 a oe ee 47 St. John Street. Montreal 

lsand dollars’ worth of 1923 and 1937 members of a leading Canadian invest- Central Chambers, Ott Ottawa 
Victory Bonds, that is, the 15-year issue ment banking maerosataperee said: 

of last year, and the 20-year of two To anyone familiar with the pulp and 

| vears ago, and investing in the new paper business there is one fundamental 

You need this protection for | loan, all three classes of bonds bearing Continud on page 6 





: the same interest, namely 5% per cent. — ——— acme 
your jewellery and valuable This question should be determined, 
papers and books. |from the personal standpoint, mainly W hat Cash ou Need 

Sian : by the size of the investor’s income. If . 

Standard Safes and Vault doors in stock. it is a moderate one, there will be little Wh | ll 6 
SPECIAL DESIGNS “a > am difference between the net return of the en raveuin 
Our complete Catalogue M. 32, also our | | new taxable bond and the tax-exempt , Pe ae eo . 
book, year aloe be cain dhe ie be i Ee eee & eee and more particularly, when large 


sums are required—is best carried in the 
form of a Letter of Credit, issued by The 
Merchants Bank. 


This old established form of internatiora] bank- 


it would probably be a wise course to 
dispose of these two earlier issues, get- 


ac ting 103%-104 for one, and 104%-105 
0 ip ” | for the 1937 issue, representing by the 
premiums a return of 9% to 9% 








per hein te red bY many exper 
< is preferred by many experience ave 
COMPANY. LIMITED. cent. for the year on the ’33s, and about vicar a its d ‘els : 4 7 ne iced travellers 
Head Office and Works—Galt, Ont., Can. 81% per cent. on the ’37s for each of the Lette ; of Cr “dit use 6 or 7° , 
Toronto Office : two years. That is, you get the advant- ete edit are cashed only »y banks or 
1101-2 Bank of Hamilton Bide. acini the ineseanad value Of thé tirn- banking corporations, and after the identity of 
Western Branch O Se er ans aa 6 ‘yapeaes the holders is established to the satisfaction of 
248 McDermott Ave., Winnipeg. Man. er issues Over par, and can re-invest jie tank offel coh h _— 
your money at par, receiving 5% per 7 age officials. This insures safety, and 
—$—$—$—$—$—$—$— ——-—— | cont. as before. For the man with a guards against loss and theft. 





large income the exchange would not 


British America Assurance Co.| be so profitable, for the larger his in- 
Incorporated A.D. 1833 oS smaller the net return on the ANK 
| new bonds 








Ae te nd ac arta cteeees Gf bondholders. Such Head Office: Montreal == OF CANADA —_ Established 1864 
Fire, Marine, Automobile and Hail Insurance | | pose of the Victory bonds they hold a hes i . 
HEAD OFFICES °%¥:S<%*¢ TORONTO | | ready at the price, above par, at which 333 branches in Canada extending from the Atlantic to the 





they are selling to-day and re-investing Pacific. 
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~ How We Stopped the Leaks 























room but 
men per- 


into the 
Of all 
haps he was the last I had expected 

to find as the president of this great new 


YHO should walk 
Howard Lindsay! 


company. They had told me that Mr. 
Lindsay, of the Consolidated, was looking 
for a fine country home and was interested 
in buying the Dollard Place in Englewood; 
so as executor of the Dollard estate I had 
come to discuss the terms with him. 

But Lindsay! Surely some miracle had happened. 
For it was the very man who had come to me “dead 
broke” about four years back and had asked me to 
help him get a new job. 

“You are surprised, Mr. Otis, I can see that without 
your telling me. Let that real estate matter rest 
for a moment while I tell you how the change hap- 
pened. It won’t take five minutes. It all seems 
simple as A B C, as I look back on it now. 


How It All Began 


“Our new life began when we discovered how to 
save money. That happened soon after I started in 
the new job you helped me secure. And it all came 
about right in my own home. Our sole source of 
supply was my salary of $3,000. That first year we 
didn’t save one cent. Besides that, we woke up on 
New Year’s day to find a big bunch of unpaid bills 
to be taken care of somehow or other out of future 
salary checks. 

“When I asked myself the reason for all this I 
found that I did not know the reason, and no more 
did my wife, because we hadn’t the faintest idea what 
our money had been spent for. 

“Then we looked around among our friends and 
learned a great lesson. 

“The Weeds, I knew, were getting more than $5,000 

a year. They lived in a modest apartment, did not 
wear fine clothes, seldora went to the theatre, did 
little entertaining, yet we knew they barely had 
enough money to pay current bills. 

“In the case of the Wells’. I found a very different 
story and one that set me thinking hard. Their in- 
come was $2,000 a year, yet, to my amazement, they 
confided to us that they had saved $600 a year ever 
since they were married. They didn’t have any grand 
opera in their program—except on their little Vic- 
trola—but they did go to the theatre regularly, they 
wore good clothes, entertained their friends at their 
home and were about the hanpiest and most contented 
couple of all our married friends. 

“The difference between these two families was 
that in one case the expenditures were made without 
any plan—while in the other the income was regu- 
lated on a weekly budget system. 

“We sat down that evening and made up a budget 
of all our expenses for the next fiftv-two weeks. We 
discovered leaks galore. We found a hundred ways 
where little amounts could be saved. , 

“In one short month we had a ‘strangle hold’ on 
our expenses and knew just where we were going. 
In one year my wife proudly produced a bank book 
showing a tidy savings account of $800. 


My New Grip on Business 


“In the meantime an extraordinary change had come 
over me in business. 


“I didn’t fully realize this until the president called 
me in one day and said, ‘Lindsay, you have been doing 
xceptionally well. I have been studying your work for 
the last year and you have saved the company a lot of 
money. We have decided to give you an interest in 
the business.’ 

“So there you are. It is wonderful, isn’t it? I often 
wish I might tell my story to the thousands of young 
married couples who are having the hardest time of 
their lives just when they ought to be having the best 
time.” 

So now I have the opportunity and you are lucky, if 
only you will act on the wonderful message this story 
contains. HARRISON OTIS. 


The Magic Budget Plan 


The Ferrin Money Making Account System is built 
on the experience of Howard Lindsay. This system, 
which is simplicity itself, comprises: 

The Ferrin Money Making Account Book. 

The Ferrin Kitchen Calendar (for the household). 

The Ferrin Pocket Account Book. 

The Ferrin Investment and Insurance Register. 

The Ferrin Household Inventory and Fire Insurance 
Record. 

Compact information is given on Making a Budget, 
Keeping Expense Accounts, Making Safe Investments, 
Making an Inventory of Household Goods. 

There is no red tape or complicated bookkeeping in 
this system—it is so simple that anyone can keep it— 
so convenient that you will not notice the few moments 
of your time required to make entries. The Pocket 
Account Book (price when sold separately 50 cents) 
contains printed slips so that you have only to jot down 
the amounts of your daily expenditures. The Kitchen 
Calendar (price 50 cents) keeps track of household ex- 
penses. At the end of each week or month these 
amounts are transferred to the Money Making Account 
Book, which contains 112 pages, size 8% x 10% inches, 
and is bound in half blue Silk Cloth Back—Cadet Blue 
Cover, Paper Sides—Turned Edges, semi-flexible, 
stamped in gold on Front Cover. This book has been 
prepared by an expert to fit any salary from the small- 
est to the largest. Incorporated in it is a recapitulation 
for every month of the year, which shows at glance the 
Budget and the amounts paid out during the month for 
the various classified items of expense. It is the only 
book to our knowledge which has a Budget column for 
every month. Special columns are provided for items on 
which an income tax does not have to be paid, so that 
these amounts may be deducted at the end of the year. 


One Money Saving Feature 


4 war tax is now levied on almost every kind of 
article you buy. Few people know that the amounts so 
paid on daily purchases may properly be deducted from 
their income tax report. By keeping track of these war 
taxes on the pages for daily expenditures, and trans- 
ferring the weekly or monthly totals to the Money 
Making Account Book, you will effect a saving on your 
income tax that will surprise you and that will pay the 
smal! price of the System many times over. 

The Ferrin Investment Insurance Register is de- 
signed to keen an accurate record of your investments, 
insurance policies, ete. Contains 32 pages, size 5x8 
inches, price separately, 0c. The Ferrin Inventory 
and Fire Insurance Record will enable you to make and 
keep a complete inventory of every room in the house; 
also provides for record of your fire insurance policy. 
It is an absolute necessity in case of a fire. It may 


That Kept Us 


Poor 


How Howard Lindsay and His Wife Dis- 
covered an Easy Way to Save One-Third 
of Their Income. 

tofAny Income. 


By HARRISON OTIS 


A Secret That Applies 


save you many thousand times the cost, which is 50c 
when sold separately. 


Two Minutes a Day 


The Ferrin .Money Making Account System takes 
only two minutes a day. Any bright grammar school 
boy or girl can keep the accounts. This method is not 
a hard task. 

Now you need not worry about the money you spend 
for clothes, food, rent or the theatre. You will spend 
it freely because you will know how much you can 
afford to spend. 

The Ferrin Money Making System is a most prac- 
tical gift to any newly married couple. Many people 
use them for Christmas gifts. 


Send No Money 


See how magically the Ferrin Money Making Account System 
works, no matter how much or how little your income. We know 


what you will think of it when 
REIAD! 


you see it. So we are will- 
Letter from Head of 


ing to send yeu the complete 
system without your sending 

Financial Department of 
Corporation of 


us any money in advance. 
Largest 
Ite Kind in the United 





Just mail the coupon, and 
back will come the system by 
return mail. If you feel that 


you can afford not to have States. 
it, simply send it back and Independent Corporation 
you will owe nothing. Gentlemen : 

But when you have seen I consider your ac- 


what big returns the Ferris count book a remarkable 
System will pay you, you will contribution to the peo- 
surely want to keep this won- ple of this country at 
derful aid to money-making, this time. 
especially as we are now mak- In our company we 
ing a special, short-time offer have 5000 employes and 
of only $3 for the complete it was a revelation to me 
system. in giving them advice in 
You will appreciate what a te the making 
remarkable offer this is when eut of their income tax 
you consider that other ex- returns te find how few 
pense account books are sold had any intelligent idea 
for $3 and cover a period of of their income and their 
only two years, The Ferrin living expenses. 
Money Making Account Book The simplicity of your 
covers four years, and there- plan which by compari- 
fore has twice the value, $6. son with previous meth- 
And in addition, you get the ede of account keeping 
would seem to be well- 


Ferrin Kitchen Calendar, the 

Ferrin Pocket Account Book, nigh automatic appeals 
the Ferrin Investment and to me strongly. 
Ingurance Register, the They say you can’t 
Ferrin Household Inven- teach an old dog new 


tricks, but I will say to 
you that I am going to 
use the Ferrin Book for 


tory and Fire Insurance Rec- 
ord, each worth 50c, or $2.00. 


You have the opportunity, 
therefore, of securing $8 value my own family expenses, 
for only $3. and consider it wil! 


make money for me right 
from the start. 
(Signed) D. 8S. BURTON 


But we can make this spe- 
cial combination offer only for 
a limited time. We expect to 
place this System in one hun- 
dred thousand homes this year. 
We want your home to be one of them. You are therefore urged to 
mai] the coupon now—to do so costs nothing and does not obligate 
you in any way, and it may be a revelation to you of how much 
more you can get our of your income. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. F 311, 119 W. 40th St., N.Y 
Please send me the Ferrin Money Making Account System 
(the entire five books) for Free Examination. I will send 
you $3 in full payment within 5 days after receipt, or re- 
turn the books. 











Name 
Address 
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Don’t guess about price trends, 
sales and labor problems. 


Babson’s 


Reports, based on fundamenta] 
statistics, accurately forecast price 
changes—fertility of selling fields 
—and labor upsets for you. They 
enable you to prepare for and 
take advantage of every change 
while your competitors wounder 
about trying to adjust them- 
selves to conditions they don’t 
understand. 





A few copies of recent bulletins are avail- 
able for distribution to executives. 
request cn your business letterhead 
will bring copies, gratis! 

Merely Write for Bulletin 968 of 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hiils, Mass. 
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The Largest Organization of Its Char 
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Goes the lead! 


—and with it minutes far 
more valuable than the 
pencil itself. 
embarrassments 
may be avoided—and ease 
and rapidity in work se- 
cured—by using 


ELDORADO 


Yhe master drawing pencil” 


Such 


2 


Write for our interest- 
ing booklet “Finding Your 
Pencil” and learn what a 
difference the right Eldo- 
rado can make in your 
work. 


> 


Jlouad Suimbip s2jseu 243, QOUV UO TA, SNOxIg Q 


Ask your dealer 
for your Eldorado, or 
write us enclosing 15c 
and telling us what 


WOT K winger EADS 
you do. 


fosth Diner bc bows 
Pencil Dept. 67-5 Jersey City, N.J. \ 


Canadian Distributors 


A.R. Mac Dougall & Co.. Ltd. Toronto YW 
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There is a Dixon-quality Pencil, Creyor 
and Eraser for every purpose 
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T requires a pessimistic turn of wumen were received. This is unques- 
mind to find anything seriously tionably an indication that there are 
wrong witn the business outlook plenty of men out of work and perhaps 
at the present time. The spectre of even a little desperate. 
winter unemployment stalks in our 
wake—at least we all fear that it does T is interesting to note that an en- 
the labor world is seething with un- false 


rest, there are undeniable facts to show 
that the world situation is perilous. 
And yet, despite everything, Canada at 
the present moment is really riotously 
prosperous, with more money to spend 
than ever before, and a complete will- 





a 


ingness to spend it! That anything 
;can intervene to suddenly check the 


accelerated pace seems highly 
able. 
It is not 


improb- 


necessary to quote bank sav- 


| ings or industrial statistics to prove the 
| prosperous condition of the country at 


present. The prosperity is there for 
everyone to see. It is manifested most 
clearly perhaps in a number of ways. 
For instance, people are buying quality 
goods as never before. The writer 
happened to be talking to a hardware 
wholesaler the other day and secured 
some interesting information on that 
point. “A few years ago,” remarked 
the hardwareman, “it was not usual for 
a retailer to sell many pocket-knives for 
more than a dollar. Nowadays, there 


are more sold at two and a half than at 


a dollar. The cheaper grades are not 
wanted apparently. 

“Some of us,” he went on,” stocked 
ip with cheap lines during the war that 
were imported from the East. They 
sold at that time. In some cases it was 
all we could get and the public took 
them. But now these goods just can’t 
be moved. It almost looks as though 
they would be a dead loss.” 

There was a time this year when 
merchants were holding off in their 
buying in the expectation of a. sharp 
lecline in prices. Now that feeling of 
uncertainty has gone. It is regarded 
as certain that prices are going to de- 
ne very steadily, if they decline at 
ail; and there is in addition the very 
substantial fact of a continuous and 
huge demand. The result has been that 
‘tail buying has come back pretty well 
to normal. 


Cc. 





In fact, some of the whole- 
alers in various lines who were follow- 
ng the policy of holding back are now 
caught with shortages. Demand in 
most cases is several laps ahead of the 
supply. 

The public has been tuned up to a 
higher standard of living. Men who 
would have thought of $1,500 as almost 
the savings of a lifetime a few years 
age now cheerfully buy automobiles for 


that figure. High prices no longer 
stagger us. We have recovered from 
the awe that we used to feel in pay ng 


It’s become 
Besides we are all 
large amounts. 


out money in large sums. 
a matter of habit. 
making jit in 


"CHE fact remains, of course, that the 
labor situation is very unsettled. 





When the gratuities have finally ex- 
pired and all soldiers who have not 
previously secured employment are 


forced to do su, there may be a glut of 
labor. After a survey of conditions as 
they exist at present, however, it cer- 
tainly looks as though this country 
should be able to provide for everything 
and everyone. 

In this connection a curious circum- 
stance that came to the attention of 
the writer may be noted. A few weeks 
ago a Toronto man put a want ad. in 
a local newspaper for a young woman 
for housework. By an error in print- 
ing, the ad. read a young man. There 
were fifteen enquiries during the first 
evening and the following morning, one 
a long distance call from Barrie. The 
next night the corrected ad. appeared 
and only three applications from young 


tirely impression prevails 
abroad as to conditions in this country. 
A short time ago, a young Canadian 
business man who had been three years 
in service came back for the first time 
in that period. He was thunderstruck 
at what he found. 

“I thought Canada was in desperate 
straits,” he said. “All that one 
heard on the other side indicated that 
Canada was in a condition of turmoil 
strikes, lockouts, bread lines, and so on. 
It’s a pleasant surprise to discover how 
fine everything is.” 

Unquestionably the impression has 
existed abroad that Canada has been 
suffering, due probably to the fact that 
ynly the most sensational matter is ever 
cabled. Perhaps the impression we 
have here of conditions in Britain is 
colored the same way. 





Investment Situation 


Continued from page 4 





reason which will make the securities of 
such compan sell at much higher prices 
is time goes The reason is that suct 
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ies possess very 
mater I 
holdings of pulpwood, and 
water powers situated 
pulpwood which 
ideal combination 
and paper 
which is 
p . If the 
wealthy Canadians 
fortunes of many 
paper operators can be traced direct 
so much to the average yearly « 
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for a success 
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rather 
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lue given 


val g from time to tim ch 
needs must take place in their holdings of 
large supplies of any raw material, 
regard to which the total world’ upp! 
is constantly ncereasing.’ 


The Board cf Commerce 


It has been hard for me to conjure 
up much sympathy for some of those 
who are damning the Board of Com- 
merce as dangerous to investors 
through the regulation of prices, and 
hence of profits. To me it has appeared 
a sort of necessary evil, theoretically 
wrong and unfair, but very, very neces 
sary. Something radical, something 
out of the ordinary had to be done at 
once, or there might have been a public 
uprising against excessive prices that 
would have burst the bars of reason, 
and gone much farther in unfair treat- 
ment of capita) than the Board of Com- 
merce is ever likely to do. So far the 
soard of Commerce seems to be top- 
heavy with lawyers. If there were a 
sprinkling of business men, who knew 
something about “overhead”; costs of 


doing business, depreciation, and 
other business fundamentals, there 
would be more encouraging evi- 


dence of a fair balance being struck be- 
tween manufacturer, jobber, retailer, 
and workman, on the one hand, and the 
hard-oppressed consumer on the other. 








Permanency 
In Office 
Equipment 
STEEL DESKS 


Filing Cabinets, Etc. 


Outlast a Lifetime and 
Always Look New. 

















warp 
will not bur 


They are dust 


proof and 
have greater 
interior capa- 
city than any 
other 

Put your f 
fice Equip- 
ment problems 
up to our 
Drafting De- 
partment Ex- 


perts and get 


a Sketch Plan 


and Cost esti- 
mate 

May we send 
our illustrated 
catalogue and 
full  particu- 
law? 


The Steel 
Equipment 
Co., Ltd. 


OTTAWA, 
CANADA 











SAID TO BE NEW YORK’'S BUSIEST MAN 


l ses an 
Esterbrook No. 788 
OVAL BALL POINT 














ver ecther 
The be en known for rapid g 
add g. « and w eq k 
t a is needed 
M g all day witt P i a light holder 
‘ ire th a « i writer's cramp 
All Est i ar ustained re of 
over 64 xperience in making the best steel 
pens i 4 
te ok Pens are the standard for excellence of 
pen writing ¢ a niformity 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO 
6-70 COOPER STREET CAMDEN, N. J 
Send or telept nearest dealer ask 
samples. 15¢ adoz ted or of your favorite pe 
CANADIAN AGENTS : BROWN BROS,, LTD 
TORONTO, CANADA 














HALIFAX ST. JOHN'S, NFLD. 


134 ST. JAMES STREET 


Dealers in Investment Securities 





SHERBROOKE ST 


F. B. MCCURDY & COMPANY 


Members Montreal Stock Exchange 


Direct private wire connections with all offices and with Laidlaw & Co 


JOHN, N.B SYDNEY 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Stocks Carried on Margin 
New York, Main 7140, 7141, 7142 
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1869 RESOURCES $470,000,000 1919 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 











| This Bank, with its complete 
organization and610 Branches 
| throughout Canada, New- 
| foundland, the West Indies, 
| 








Central and South America, 
offers unrivalled facilities to 














MILES on the youngsters’ faces ---a smile on mother’s, too. 


Right well she knows that Monarch-Knit Hosiery has long business firms a nd individuals 


life as well as good looks, while the kiddies feel that the staunch 
durability of Monarch-Knit prevents holes and saves scoldings. 
Monarch-Knit Hosiery includes a style for every member of the | 
family. The legs are full length; the tops are wide and elastic; 

sizes are correctly marked, and the heels and toes are doubly ST. CATHARINES 
reinforced to resist wear. Your dealer will have every size in 
silk, mercerized, cotton or cashmere. 


already established 


or contemplating doing so. 
THE MONARCH KNITTING CO., LIMITED, Dunnville, Ontario, Canada 


Td ed a | OUR MANAGER WOULD BE PLEASED TO 
MONARC 1H. KNIT | HAVE YOU CALL UPON HIM 
| Ask for a Complete List of Our Branches 
HOSIERY i 


Monarce Knrr “Oo ST. CATHARINES BRANCH, D. MUIR, Manager 
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Do You Desire a Location for a Factory? Do You Desire a Permanent Place to Live? 


IF SO, THINK OF ST. CATHARINES IF SO, THINK OF ST. CATHARINES 
St. Catharines is situated in the Niagara Peninsula, St. Catharines is situated in Canada’s most famous fruit- 
where there is any amount of cheap power—good ship- growing district: Where living is cheap, where taxes are 


] , § i is EASY y ro! 7 > 4 > fae -} > 5 
ping facilities to any part of Canada or the United States. low and it is easy to own your own home. |The factories in 
‘ St. Catharines employ large numbers of operatives, pay 


W here labor conditions are of the best and where anyone good wages, and run all the time. 
intending to erect a factory could do so under the most St. Catharines is considered one of the most beautiful 
favorable conditions. cities in Canada. 

Any Further Information Desired Can Be Secured From 


Mr. P. B. Yates, Secretary, St. Catharines Board of Trade. 
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fond parents dream of a _ bright 
future for their children. 

They dream of the literary and musical 
education they are going to give their 
daughter, and of the high position she will 
take in her sphere of womanhood. 

They dream of the education they are 
going to give their son and vision him 
some day as a clergyman, a famous 
lawyer, an eminent physician, a promi- 
nent financier, or a captain of industry. 

But to make these dreams come true 
—or even partly true—requires foresight, 
planning and money. . 
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Issued by Canada’s Victory Loan Committee 
in co-operation with the Minister of Finance 
of the Dominion of Canada. 


Make Your Dreams 
Come Irue 


To provide the money what plan so 
wise as to buy Victory Bonds for each 
child? 

Thousands of parents bought Victory 
Bonds for their children in 1917 and 1918. 


Surely you will be among the thou- 
sands of loving parents who will buy 
Victory Bonds for their children—this 
year. 

Victory Bonds may be bought on in- 
stalments at such easy terms that every 
parent who so wishes may buy. 


Buy Victory Bonds 
For Your Children 


: 1) 
a i 
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| SRabeaesie normal youngster has an appe- 
tite that “three square meals” never 
seem to satisfy. "Round about three-thirty 
—or late of an afternoon—there’s an in- 
sistent demand for “something to eat”. 
Certain foods would make these extra 
meals harmful—but bread is an essential 
to youthful growth and development. ‘So 
are the oils and butter fats and other 
wholesome ingredients of 


Swift's Premium 
O) (Sosect-bece-bebsle 


You can spread it thick (most children 
want it that’ way)—and the more they 
have, the more they're receiving of the 
very nourishment they need. 


Use Swift’s Premium Oleomargarine for 
school luncheons—on your table—in your 
cooking—it’s pure, wholesotne and deli- 
cious every time, all the time. But—bde 
sure it’s Swift’s Premium! 


Your butcher or grocer has it. 
or can easily get it for you 


Swift Canadian Co. 


Limited —_ - 


Toronto Winnipeg Edmonton 
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Keep Chiclets a Secret! 


a pocket-size packet of Chiclets will soon disappear 
once they know where you regularly keep it. For, this 
dainty, candy-coated gum is a prized and popular confection. 


At most stores in the block. Ten for 5 cents. For 25 cents--- 
a generous family-size “Week-End” box. 


---an Adams product, particularly prepared 


Canadian Chewing Gum Co., Limited, Voronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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We Supply Yarn,Free and Pay You 
For Your Work 


The whole world needs socks. In every country, in every city, in every town and in every 
village—in every corner of the world, in fact—there is an acute shortage of hosiery. 

This great demand is your personal opportunity. It is your chance to’ add substantially to your 
income. It is the weapon with which you can meet the constantly increasing high cost of living 
You can make money pleasantly and easily in the privacy, freedom and comfort of your own home. 
This is an unusual advertisement, due to an unusual world-condition. We are a firmly established 
Canadian business firm engaged in the manufacture of high-grade seamless socks Our business 
connections are world-wide. We have been in business many years. 

We have always preferred home manufacture to tory production. We believe in the indepen- 
dent employee. We know that the best work is that which is done by well-paid contented people 
in happy homes. 

These socks can be made by men and women. Knitting experience is unnecessary. The Auto 
Knitter, a marvellous machine, does the work. Anyone can quickly learn to operate this machine 











“BETTER 
THAN A 

HUNDRED 
HANDS.” 

























Workers Wanted Everywhere 


For the reasons above stated—the unprecedented world You are, of course, at liberty to dispose of the output of 








































demand for hosiery—-we need more workers—thousands the Auto Knitter as you see fit, or to buy your own yarn, 
of them. We need you. you can also use the Auto Knitter to make at a remark- 
We need al! the socks you and your family can make on ably low cost all the hosiery your family needs—wool 
the Auto Knitter We need this labor badly. We will and cotton. 
make a contract to pay you a Fixed Wage on a piece- But please remember this: There are absolutely no 
work basis. In this contract you take no risk. You can strings tied to our Wage Agreement; it is a straight, 
work for us as much as you want or as little as you out-and-out Employment Offer of a Fixed Wage on a 
want—spare time or full time. And for every dozen piece-work basis—a good pay for your services alone. 
pairs of socks you send us, we will pay you a liberal The Auto-Knitter is the most modern development of A turn of the handle and without removal 
wage. the hand knitting machine. It embodies many exclusive &) — more —— even from e a 
With every Auto Knitter we send a supply of wool yarn improvements, as worked out by us in our own factory. eeaets a oa stitches a be 
FREE We also supply, FREE, the yarn needed to re- We are manufacturers of the Auto Knitter, our ma- can be made in a few mit clamped to any or 
place that which is used in making the socks you chines are fully guaranteed. In doing business with us utes by the operator dinary table or 
send us you are dealing with a responsible manufacturing firm, average experience. Many stand, ami can be 
The yarn we supply is made specially for the Auto Knit- so we could not afford to make, and do not make, any f a workers — used a - 
© . e softest : . a 2 ae ai a Pe ee P is t s ly with the Auto Knitter, a is easily jearnex 
ter ha i a 8 = t end waninent, ee in claim for the Auto Knitter that is not amply borne = Wit) tha sock can be make 2 —— 
quality, weight and shade is always obtai e. out by facts. in less than 10 minutes ? ting and a familiar 
a ce - When — Auto Knitter ity with machines 
° : . 
action, it is just are totally unnecessary. Com 
Positively Not ‘‘a Canvassing Scheme fits ne Pet many families or plete instructions about how 
The Auto Knitter gives you the opportunity to make money during your epare time. It also gives you a chance to devote your —_3 kn —" 2 a ao ee i ae ‘ . 
R pom t . . hie—to t ru t ks ing r . ir Wage Cont you; Big 4 Avedd , 
entire me to the bus ess and u i be ee ¢ of bos see rules, tame clocks, working hours we Our Wage C mtract mark is yp BR. then a Hun- Auto Knitter is pod hand 
is in no sense a disguised “canvassing scheme agency,’’ OF ‘‘open-a-store’’ proposition. Here is the proof—read the evi dred Hands."" It makes the knitting whet the sewing ma- 
deuce from some of our worker sock—top, body, heel and toe chine is to hand sewing 
I am this day sen you four dozen I am sending by Express four dozen 1 am today Ex The Genuineness of These Testimonials 
pairs of socks by Express. I — - of ax you kindly make press (charges palm Guaranteed Under a $5000 Forfeit 
the machine is all you claim for R— le 6replacement = yarr ip to twelve of socks which the 
simple to understand and easy to work. (12) Ibe. aml send the rest of wages Auto Knitter MAKES $35.00 IN ONE: WEEK 
St. Catharines, Ont. due me ‘n cash, Regina, Sask The Auto Knitter is one of the best investments anyone could 
Montreai, Que I have sent to-day by Registered Parcel make. I can make three pairs of socks in an hour. In one 
Have sent you today by E : 4 Ay, “gil P So week I made $35.00 from private trade alone. It is the finest 
, I am sending . cen agen” . y by Express four Post 42 pairs of socks. lease send re and cleanest work I have ever ya and I would not be 
by Express 54 cae ’ hoon ... socks. 1 thank you for placement yarn and elso send yarn for without it. Wheatley, Ont. 
pairs of socks your promptness in returning raplace- wages im lieu of cash. 
Please send ™ ment yarn and wages, which always Court, Sask OPERATED BY BLIND WOMEN 
wages due in ; come by return mail I ami sending you 5! pains of socks to I have now been using three of your machines, and they give 
cash and re- Woodstock, Ont day by Express. Please send replace- gool results. With a little patience at the start, 1 have 
tui replace- ment yarn and money onier for wages. succeeded in doing good work, which has always been accepted 
urn : P I Brantford, Ont. by you. You may be surprised to know that some of my work 
ment yarn, ‘ I am sending you @ dozen yas of has been done by blind women, and it is impossible to recognize 
think the ma-,; socks this morming by Exp I their work from mine. I am pleased with the business dealings 
chine is won- q enclose wage receipt for last shipment. I have had with you and hope that future dealings will be just 
derful and I Return replacement yarn as usual as cordial as they have been in the past. Montreal, Que. 





Waldemar, Ont. 
shipping to you today 18 doze ‘ r 
(218 pairs) of eooks. Express changes Write to-day for our Liberal 


collect. Please send replacement yam 


and also yam for wages due me as Wage Offer 





also think the 
pay is very 
good. 

Galt, Ont. 
































; usual. Vancouver, B.C. 
| No matter where you live, we want you to know al! about 
the Auto Knitter and the imensity of our world-wide in- 
j stitution. We want to tell you of the pleasant and profit- 


able place ready for you in our organization and a future 
you can make for yourself with the Auto Knit 

We want you to compare our work and the money that 
is in it with what people are paid for long, hard, grind- 
ing toil in office, store, mill or factory. We want you 
to know the substantial amounts that even a small part 
of your spare time will earn for you. Then we want you 
to read the glowing statements of our per- 

fectly satisfied workers and learn how, if a a ae ey 
you desire, you can have your own home i 
factory and sell your output, both 
wholesale and retail. Write to-day P i 179K, 607 College Street, 
—send the coupon and three cents WA Terente, Canada. 

in postage to cover cost of mail- & 


ing, etc. Yd 











The Auto Knitter Hosiery 
(Canada) Co., Limited, Dept. 





1 particulars about Making 
with The Auto Knitter 





we three cents postage to cover cost 


The Auto Knitter ,% «maim nderstood that this 
Hosiery (Canada) | .on 
Company, Limited | 
Dept. 179 K | 

607 College Street, | 

TORONTO, CANADA | 
| 
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Every day— 


the right treatment for your skin My 


| 
See how this will help to make it clear, lovely in color , 
‘q 


OUR complexion, too, can be 

lovely! If vou would have that 

most potent of all charms—a clear, 
fresh complexion, lovely in color —look 
to the daily care of your skin! 


Look to its tissues! Their texture 
can make vour complexion coarse or 
fine, rough or smooth! 


Look to its miilions of pores! They 
can breathe and give vour skin fresh- 
ness and life! 


Look to its little blood vessels! They 
can cause the delicate color to come 


and OO. 


You cannot Have a clear, smooth skin, 
—fresh, natural beauty—unless you are 
giving your skin every day the treat- 
ment that will stimulate the small mus- 
cular fibres, bring the blood to the sur- 
face of the skin, keep its millions of 


Sample cake 
sa mples of 


and Colé 





Woodbury’s Facial 
Cream, sent to you for 15 cents. 


For 6c we 


of treatments, 
send you the 
Soap. Facial 
Andrew Jergens Co., 


Lovely complexions don’t just “happen.” The 


right daily cere will make yours loveiy, too! 


and smooth. 

Every day, as old skin dies, new skin 
is forming to take its place. The right 
daily care will keep this new skin fine 
in texture, lovely in color. 


pores fine, its tissues soft 


Begin to-night the following famous 

treatment 
Lather your washcloth well with warm 
water and Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Apply it to your face and distribute the 

lather thoroughly. Now with the tips 

of your fingers work this cleansing, an- 
tiseptic lather into your skin, always 
with an upward and outward motion. 

Rinse with warm water, then with cold 

-—the colder the better. Finish by rub- 

bing your face for thirty seconds with 

a piece of ice. Always dry the skin 

thoroughly. 

The very first time you use it you 
will feel the glow this treatment leaves 
on your skin. Use it day after day. 
Notice the steady improvement it makes. 


booklet of famous 


Powde r, 


of soap, treatments, 


Facial Cream 


will send you a trial size cake (enough for a week or 
ten days of any Woodbury facial treatment) together with the booklet 
“A Skin You Love to Toueh.” Or for 15¢ we will 
treatment booklet and samples of Woodbury’s Facial 
Powder, Facial Cream and Cold Cream. 


Address The 
Limited, 7011 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 











see how sort al d lovely the right daily <x 


care keeps vour skin! 
You will find Woodbury’s Facial 


Soap on saie at any drug store or toilet 


goods counter in the 
Canada (ret a cake 
to-night this treatment. A 25-cent cake 
lasts a month or six weeks, 


va eo 


United States or 
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LOoradal\ 








For the commoner skin troubles 
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The NEW CANADA and ITS NEEDS 


The First 


of a Series 











ROM the cataclysm of war a new Canada has emerged. That is, a 

new Canada not in the general sense that there is a new world, 

but in a sense peculiarly her own. True, the world upon which 
the day of peace dawned is a new world. It has a new face, a new 
spirit, a new heart, let us hope. Old empires have been washed out in 
blood, new nations have been born, and these nations have entered upon 
theiz career under auspices quite different from those under which any 
nation known in history came into being. 


Canada is New in Her International Relations 

N things international the supreme gain of the war is the establishment 

of international law, based upon international justice with appeal to 
international conscience, international conscience which before the war 
was an international jest, but which has been enthroned as the supreme 
authority in international dispute. National honor has taken on a new 
meaning. It no longer means an inflamed amour propre quick to resent 
real or imaginary slights which, because they were supposed to affect 
national honor, were beyond the possibility of settlement by anything 
other than the gun. The old and absurd idea of honor, the honor of the 
swaggering bully of the days of the duello, has given place to the modern 
idea prevailing among gentlemen. A nation’s honor is now taken to 
mean that fine flavor of national character that accompanies national 
integrity and worth. 

A new sense of community among the nations has been called forth 
with an accompanying sense of mutual responsibility and obligation. 

All the wor!d feels, too, a new regard for world opinion and for world 
judgment which will! find formal expression in the League of Nations. 

In all this Canada, of course, shares with the world; she is part of the 
new world in a sense very real and with deep significance. 


ANADA js now a nation among the nations, 
standing upon her own feet, speaking with her 
own voice, making her own bargains, determining 
her own destiny. This we may say boldly, fearing 
not at all for her empire relations, which will take 
care of themselves. Canada may, and should, say 
out loud that she has stepped upon the world stage eae 
and that she expects to play her part as best she 
can. This means that she must prepare herself to 
play her part with credit to herself and with ad- 
vantage to all associated with her. 

Her primary need here is a first hand knowledge 
of those nations with which she must now mingle, 
of their material resources, of their trade and 
manufactures, of their industrial conditions, of 
their political ideals, of their standard of ethics. 
Canada should appoint her own agents in associa- 
tion with the British Consulate staff or to act inde- 
pendently if that seems better, in every country 
with which she thinks it worth while to establish 
connection. 

Further, Canada must prepare herself to assume 
her obligations as a member in the world League 
of Nations. These obligations will be in propor- 
tion to her status in the League and to her relative 1 
strength. Responsibility goes with strength and 
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SUCCRE ding 
Mejor Gordon has seen the war 
from eve ry angle ‘ 


In an endeavor to 


le ssons 


Nore—Major Charles W. Gor- 
don, better known by his pen 
of Ralph Connor, has 
written a series of three articles. 
The first is published herewith 
and the second and third will 
appear i 


and he fears 
important exsen- 
tials Canada is not taking ad- 
of the le SSOnNS the war 


TMT 


home. he 
sounds a note of warning end 


appeal to the people of Canada. 


with privilege. Hence, whatever share of the burden of maintaining 
and developing civilization of this new world falls to Canada’s lot, Can- 
ada will not hesitate to assume it. The part which Canada played in the 
great tragedy of the world war gave her a place among world nations. 
She cannot shrink from the spotlight nor can she hesitate to respond 
to her cue. 


Canada is New in Her Imperial Relations 

HERE is a New Canada in the Empire. Moving at her own command 

her army took its place in the battle line for world freedom and 
justice. In that battle line her soldiers won for her a new place in the 
esteem and confidence of the Empire. The full recognition of this new 
place was affirmed by the invitation given to her Premier to take his seat 
with other Imperial statesmen in the war cabinet of the Empire, and very 
especially by the assigning of a place to delegates from Canada at the 
Peace Conference and by the affixing of the names of these delegates as 
signatories to the peace treaty. 

Apart altogether, however, from this formal recognition of Canada’s 
new status in the Empire there was on the part of the whole body of the 
people of the Motherland such generous and universal acclaim of Can- 
ada’s contribution to the victory of the Allies as to lift her to a new 
position in the affection and esteem of the British peoples. 

In pre-war days Canada had somewhat insistently asserted her 
autonomy in all her domestic affairs, an assertion cordially accepted by 
the Imperial Government; but now she has won the right to a status of 
greater dignity and authority in the British Imperial Commonwealth of 
which she forms a part, a status which lifts her to a plane of equality 
with the Motherland. Not only is Canada accorded the right to inde- 
pendent action in her domestic affairs, not only must her voice be heard 
in conversations with any foreign power which 
affects her interests, but without her counsel and 
agreement the British Imperial Commonwealth 
can enter into no treaty with a foreign power, can 
take no action which will involve the Common- 
wealth. True the great war was undertaken by the 
' Home Government without consultation with the 
overseas Dominions, and by a happy fortune the 
action of the Home Government met with the in- 
stant and strong approval of these Dominions. 
But who can say if such agreement can always be 
counted on? Happily the terms of the League of 
Nations are such that full time and opportunity 
for such consultation will be given; and such con- 
sultation will take place. For henceforth the Com- 
mon Council of the British Imperial Commonwealth 
will determine the foreign policy and the world 
action of the Commonwealth. 


"lf 


WEES, 


Canada Takes Her Place 


A*® a result then of the Great War, Canada has 

become new in her Imperia! relations, and sne 
occupies a new place in the regard and respect of 
the Motherland and of her sister nations in the 
Commonwea!th. 








‘ She has taken her place on equal 
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given the right to a place in the 
League of Nations side by side 
with other nations of the world. 
A word about this last. An American Senator 
recently fell foul of this arrangement and entered 
protest. He may save himself the trouble. Can- 
ada will keep what she has won, nor will she ask 
consent of any American Senator. And we are 
sure that among those peoples who will insist 
that this shall be, none will speak with more em- 
phatic voice than the American people them- 
selves, For in all the world no people can be 
found readier to give to Canada admiration and 
indeed affection. It wes my privilege to come 
into somewhat close touch with hundreds of 
thousands of that great people during the war 
and I was deeply touched by the enthusiasm 
with which the name of Canada was received, and 
the boundless admiration which the war deeds of 
Canadians excited—America may be counted 
upon to be found ever among Canada’s friends, 
never among her foes. 


Canada Needs Three Things 

| he view of this new Imperial relation what does 

Canada need? Three things. First, representa- 
tion in the Common Counci! of the British Imperial 
Commonwealth by men of the highest character, and 
of trained intelligence, who will worthily maintain the 
honor of their country and will promote its interests 
and at the same time serve to make the Common 
Council a source of strength and wise guidance to 
the Commonwealth. 

Secondly, Canada must establish agencies for the 
developing of trade relations with the nations who 
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are members in the Commonwealth. A central clear- 
ing house in London has been proposed for the various 
parts of the Empire. This is good, but inadequate. 
Canada must appear through capable, energetic agents 
in every market in the Empire, whose function shall 
be the establishing and developing of Canada’s trade. 

Thirdly, and most important of all, there is needed 
a plan and method by which mutual acquaintance shall 
be promoted throughout the Empire. For, after all, 
the bonds that held the Empire as one through the 
stress and strain of war, were not those woven by the 
statesman or the trader, but those 


were invisible, 

















impalpable, irrefrangible bonds 


of race, speech, religion and 3 
ideals) These bonds run 

out from heart and soul and are nourished by 
fuller acquaintance and frequent association. If 
the British Imperial Commonwealth is to grow 
into a unity instinct with life, then its parts 
must be kept in touch with one another. We be- 


lieve in the inherent soundness of these peoples. 
We believe that they will stand knowing and we 
believe that as we come to know one another bet- 
ter, so shal] we grow into mutual trust and affec- 
tion, and so shall we be for one another’s good. 

For instance, what mutual advantage 
would arise from an interchange throughout the 
Empire among our leaders in education, in reli- 
gion and in the newspaper world. Think what 
good would come all round too from an exchange 


of visitations on the part of our business and 


vast 


professional men, or of our farmers and manufac- 
turers with those of nations in 
the Empire! 


our sister 
It would be a scund and profitable investmentof pub- 
lic funds jf a ship should be chartered annually and 
sent on a voyage of business and of joy round the 
seven seas, leaving greetings and gathering knowledge. 
This will 
soever it be done, we of the 
monwealth must find ways of better 
for our mutual good the 
Commonwealth into a solid unity. 
Next I shall of the 


the new Canada, her new problems, 


not be done immediately, I fear, but, how- 
3ritish Imperial Com- 
acquaintance 
welding of the 


and for 


say somewhat new spirit of 


industrial, social 


and religious, and their solution. 
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A wild and woeful race he ran 

Of lust and sin by land and sea, 

Until abhorred of God and man 

They swung him from the gallows tree. 
And then he climbed the Starry Stair, 
And, dumb and naked and alone, 

With head unbowed and brazen glare, 
He stood before the Judgment Throne. 


The Keeper of the Records spoke: 
“This man, O Lord, has mocked Thy Name. 
The weak have wept beneath his yoke, 
The strong have fled before his flame. 
The blood of babes is on his sword, 
His life is evil to the brim: 
Look down and doom this wretch, O Lord! 
Lo! there is none will plead for him.” 


The golden trumpets blew a blast 

That echoed in the crypts of Hell, 

For there was judgment to be passed, 

And lips were hushed, and silence fell. 
The man was mute; he made no stir, 
Erect before the Judgment Seat. 

Then all at once a mongrel cur 

Crept out and cowered and licked his feet. 


By ROBERT W. SERVICE 


a Sourdough,” 


Through throngs 


“Lo! here is ONE 


ete 


It licked his feet with whining cry. 

Come Heav’n, come Hell, what did it care? 
It leapt, it tried to catch his eye; 

Its master, yea, its God, was there. 

Then as a thrill of wonder sped 


of shining seraphim, 


The Judge of All looked down and said: 


who pleads for him. 


“And who shall love of these the least, 
And who by word or look or deed 
Shall pity show to bird or beast, 

By Me shall have a friend in need. 
Aye, though his sin be black as night, 
And though he stand mid men alone, 
He shall be softened in My sight 
And find a pleader by My Throne. 


“So let this man to glory win; 
From life to life salvation glean, 
By pain and sacrifice and sin 
Until he stand before me 


clean. 


For he who loves the least of these— 
And here I say and here repeat 

Shall win himself an angel’s pleas 
For Mercy at My Judgment Seat.” 
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Canada, twenty-five years ago, two 

houses were built side by side. You will 
perhaps remember them when I tell you that 
they stood on thirty-three foot lots and were 
painted a stone color with brown trimmings. 
Each had a and a large window in the front, 
with a small verandah, over which were two small win- 
dows; each had a gray roof and lean-to kitchen, and 
the houses were divided from each other by a stone 
colored and brown fence, painted with what was left 
over from the houses. 

You do not need to be told that the same man had 
built them, owned and rented them, and you know he 
was a dull fellow, without imagination, or he would 
have put a dab of red paint somewhere in the trim- 
ming of one, and green in the other, or an extra gable 
in one, or another sort of kitchen, or put the chimney 
or a window in a different place or made some change 
to break the spell. But he did not do any of these 
things because he had simply built them to rent, and 
renters are expected to be glad of anything to live in, 
and not to expect too much for twelve dollars and fifty 
cents per month, strictly in advance. 

The front door opened into a small hall, whose 
meagre space was partially taken up by a gray paint- 
ed stairway, and which afforded the occasional caller 
a full view of the inward workings of the kitchen, un- 
less the door at the other end was kept shut; but the 
careful housewife overcame all danger of such ex- 
posure by hanging curtains over the door space. The 
living-room was to the right as you came in the front 
door, and the dining-room was separated from it by 
an archway, and more curtains. The dining-room had 
one window, whose upper portion contained squares 
of red, blue, and amber colored glass; the large win- 
dow in the front room followed the same design. The 
walls were plastered, and the floors were of fir. 

By these peculiarities, I am sure you will know the 
houses I mean. 


| N a certain smal] prairie town in Western 


door 


y= as I said, there were two of them side by side, 

and by a curious coincidence, they received their 
occupants the same day, and both mistresses were 
brides. William Brown, book-keeper for an implement 
firm, who had gone East and married Stella Morrow 
of Peterboro, and Herbert S. Wilson, banker, who had 
married Miss Summers, one of the teachers, were the 
tenants, and the people of the small town called that 
street “Honeymoon Avenue.” 

When the observant ladies of the Reception Com- 
mittee of the Ladies’ Aid called on the two brides, 
which they did in due course, they were unable to de- 
cide who had the best furniture. Mrs. Wilson had a 
green carpet and green chenille’ portieres; Mrs. 
Brown’s were dull blue; Mrs. Wilson’s china was the 
tea rose design, Mrs. Brown’s was the gold clover leaf; 
Mrs. Wilson had house plants; Mrs. Brown had a bird; 
Mrs. Wilson had a silk eiderdown on her spare room 
bed, Mrs. Brown had a crocheted bedspread which 
her grandmother had made. 


and MONEY 


A Story With a Purpose 
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Sowing Seeds in Danny,’ 
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visitors of 
unable to 
should be 


After careful discussion, the 
the Reception Committee were 
institute a comparison, which 
abundant proof that the house of Wilson 
and the house of Brown had got 
away to a fair start. 

At the end of the first year, the 
equality which had existed between 
the two families, was at an 
end, for there came into the 
Brown home a small, 
pink, blue-eyed infant, who 
constantly mistook the 
night for day, and persisted 
in wanting everyone to 
stand at attention. 


an, Mrs. Wil- 


> son, who ran 
>> in the first 








15 
handsome Turkish rug in their living-room; the 
Browns had a cradle in theirs; the Wilsons had 
Japanese grass mats and swinging chairs on their 
verandah, the Browns had a baby carriage on 
theirs. But there was no envy on either side of the 


mud brown paling which divided the two houses; 
everybody was satisfied with what they had. Some- 
times, indeed, when young John Brown, dreaming of 
wolves, bears and kidnappers, awakened with loud 
wailings in the middle of the night, the Wilsons, hear- 
ing him, were sorry for their neighbors and were 
very glad that the quiet and calm of their own lives 
had not been disturbed by one of these overbearing 
young things who know nothing of that unwritten law 
regarding the right of others to undisturbed sleep at 
nights. 

Young John Brown awakened regularly at the hour 
of five each morning, and insisted upon his parents 
doing likewise. Perhaps it was the spirit of his in- 
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“We've got too many 


afternoon to see him, presented him with a handsome 
garment, replete with blue bows, which she had 
bought the week before at a church bazaar, because, as 
she explained to her husband, “it was so hard to get 
out without buying something.” It was really a very 
handsome present for the young barbarian, who mis- 
took it for something of an edible nature, and even 
the first time it was put on him, chewed one of the 
dainty blue bows into shapeless squadginess. But this 
misdemeanor did not decrease his mother’s admiration. 

There were times, of course, in the first six months, 
when she wished he was not quite so imperative, and 


she often wondered how he could tell when she had 
gone down cellar for the vegetables for dinner, and 


why he raised such a piercing wail every time she 
went out of the room. But she always rushed to him 
with breathless haste, fully expecting to find that some 
evil had befallen him. When she reached his crib and 
found that he was still intact, her thankfulness always 
drove out her indignation, and when he flashed his 
blue-eyed, two-toothed, dimpled smile at her, she for- 
gave him freely, and marked his “board and keep bill” 
paid to date. 

The observant caller would not have any difficulty 
in deciding which house had the best furniture, 
after the first year. The Wilsons now had a new and 


flowers,” 























he said, grumblingly. 


dustrious grandmother, the one who had made the 
crocheted quilt, which had been inherited by him, for 
he loathed late sleeping, and saw to it that both his 
parents began the day bright and early. Having 
accomplished this by the simple and unaided method 
of the human voice, young John settled down to a 
calm and refreshing sleep, during which time his 
mother, on tiptoe, hurried through her work, to be 
ready to take him out when he awoke. 

Her neighbor joined a literary club that winter, and 
studied Maeterlinck, and Matthew Arnold, fragments 
of which she passed on to young John’s mother,—who 
said when the baby was old enough to take with her, 
she would be able to attend the meetings too. But the 
first time she took him to church, he tried to usurp the 
attention which, by all laws of fair play, belongs to the 
minister, and so had to be taken out in disgrace. 


John’s father saw in his bounding energy large 
possibilities of future greatness. 
“Notice the shape of his head, Stella,” he often 





said, “it is a perfectly rounded head, indicating a weil- 
balanced disposition,—see the full forehead, with ob- 
servation and reasoning equally full—veneration ana 
conscientiousness especially large. This boy will 
never shirk his duty:—Never mind, Stella, even if you 
can’t get out to the Browning Club, or whatever it is, 
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you’re doing something when you are bringing up 


young John Brewn. You'll have more to show for 
your time than the members of the Club, in the 
spring.” 


“Of course I will,” John’s mother said happily—“I 
expect John will be walking then, and won’t I be proud 
when he can step out with me in the afternoon, in his 
blue suit and white straw hat, and is able to pass the 
time of day with the neighbors. He tries to say things 
now, and I think that’s very smart for a baby only ten 
months old.” 

“He’s a wonder,” Mr. 


declared Brown, 
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They had argued the question before, and always to 
the same conclusion. 

That afternoon when Mrs. Wilson was going down 
town for a hair-shampoo and manicure, and saw her 
neighbor hanging out a washing, with young John 
holding on to her skirts and clamoring loudly for atten- 
tion, she rejoiced in her freedom, and the pleasant life 
she had. Bert was right, children were too much 
trouble! 

The next summer, John had a little brother, an 





month, and we’ll have garden stuff to sell, and our 
clothes will do for another year. We've enough left 
from the Insurance money you borrowed, to pay the 
nurse and our own doctor, and the bill at the drug- 
store, so we start even again—that’s not so bad.” 


HE two families did not see so much of each other 

in the years that followed, for the Wilsons moved 
into the big house which they built on another, and 
more fashionable, street, and sometimes months and 
months passed without the women seeing 

each other. The men met occasionally at 





with cenviction. 


the Business Men’s Luncheons which were 
given once a week, and always regarded 


\VHEN John passed his first birthday, and Note.—There is a purpose in this story by Mrs. Mc- each other with real friendliness. Mr. Wil- 
began to walk on his fat, uncertain Clung It is designed to show the need for more son, in speaking of his old neighbor, said to 

little legs, he had his first photograph taken, ; eee ; ihe his wife: 

and the. friends on both sides of the house recognition of the mothers who gave their sons that “I like Brown—but the stories he tells 

were remembered in the distribution. Most a an : : a ne : about his kids certainly make me tired. 

of them wrete back, with strongly expressed the world might be saved. slag Canadian should The man doesn’t notice that he’s shabby 


admiration; some with faint words of 
praise, and one unhappy aunt sent not a 
word, and was struck off Mrs. Brown’s cor- 
respondence list forthwith. Mrs. Brown 





read it. 


In addition it is a splendid story, one of the 
‘best that Mrs. McClung has written. 


himself, and getting into a groove. He 
works in his garden as long as he can see, 
and then gets up early and goes at it again. 
But he’s bubbling over with enthusiasm all 








was too amiable a woman to be resentful 
even of such neglect, but she considered 
that any one who was not moved with admiration on 
beholding such a beautiful child’s face, was too dull to 
bother with. 

“When I go East, I'll go to see Aunt Grace, and ask 
for the picture. Evidently it is of no use to her,” said 
Mrs. Brown. 

Mr.-and Mrs. Brown’s good opinion of their son 
was further enhanced, when, soon after his first birth- 
day, he began to talk. Just what he was saying seem- 
ed to be unknown, except to the immediate family. 
But it was plain as day to them. When asked what 
the kitty says, and what the cow says, and what the 
pig says, the answers he gave were strikingly similar 
in each case, but outsiders are often dull in such mat- 
ters. 

At sixteen months, he had iearned one unmistakable 
trick—he saluted and responded when his name was 
called. “John Brown,” called his father, when he 
entered the front door, and John Brown, in whatever 
part of the house he happened to be, struggled to his 
feet, and placing his heels together, stood very 
straight, and raising one fat hand, answered: 

“Present.” 

At least his parents said that he said “present,” and 
it eertainly sounded as much like that as anything else. 

His next trick was to tell, with unfailing accuracy, 
where his papa’s boy was, by patting his ewn blonde 
head, and giving utterance to an animated whirl of 
sounds, which seemed like a succession of “da’s,” but 
which his parents had no difficulty in understanding. 
What the child said was, “Right here, right here!” 

The Wilsons were brought over to hear John’s 
tricks, and although he did them beautifully, and they 
laughed in apparent enjoyment, there was a slight 
lack of heartiness about their applause, and if John 
had been a real actor, he would have known that his 
audience was not in full accord with him, and that for 
some reason he had failed to put it over; but John did 
not care anything about their applause anyway—he 
had two devoted slaves on the front seats, and he did 
not look past them. 

When the Wilsons went home, they laughed a little 
about John’s tricks. “The Browns are nutty over that 
kid,” said Mr. Wilson—“they make me tired some- 
times.” 

His wife suddenly went serious. 
silly—sometimes,” she said wistfully. 
der. ... and wish——” 

“T don’t see it,” he said, “raising a squalling kid does 
not appeal to me—it is too much like work—if you 
want to, you can adopt a half-grown one—past the 
hewling age—lI can’t see myself parading up and down 
in my nightshirt, singing ‘Beulah Land’ the way 
Brown did last summer. Echoes of that coming across 
the fence was enough for me. A kid costs too much 
time, sleep, and money, and I tell you, May, they’re 
not worth it—Now that’s the straight truth! Look at 
my father and mother—they raised eight, and my 
mother was an eld woman, with a bonnet, at forty. She 
never had a good time—she just slaved for us kids. 
Every last one of us now are married and gone, and 
the two old folks are there alone. We write at 
Christmas, and send a shaw) and a pair of gaiters, 
that’s all the communication there is between us—TIt 
isn't fair, but what can we do? I can’t talk to my 
mother for five minutes—we belong to different worlds 
—She couldn’t raise kids and read the newspapers too, 
and she dropped behind. Maybe she doesn’t know it, 
but I do. It’s nobody’s fault, I guess—-but it’s uncom- 
fortable, and I can’t see the sense of raising a family, 
and losing all the fun in life.” 


“It’s nice to be 
“T often won- 
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exact duplicate of himself, blue-eyed, dimpled and 
imperative. In the hot nights, when the windows 
were open, the piping wail of the new baby often broke 
into the nightly stillness of the street. These mid- 
night disturbances helped to decide the Wilsons to 
make a visit to the Coast, though they had a feeling 
of real pity for their neighbors left behind to struggle 
with the heat and the two young children. 

““Maybe they like it,” said Mr. Wilson, when his wife 
was saying that some way she felt mean about leaving 
her neighbor, “some people do—it is a real instinct 
with some people to care for kids—but I must say it’s 
not so with me—and you can’t do them any good by 
staying—you don’t know how to mind a kid anyway.” 

“She didn’t know, either,” persisted Mrs. Wilson— 
“but she’s learning—I could learn too—if I needed to. 
I wouldn’t be afraid to try it”— 

Then she added quickly—“But I am glad I don’t 
need to learn just now.” 


That winter, the baby, whose name was Tom, had a 
serious illness, requiring a trained nurse and a special- 
ist. For a few days it looked as if he had decided to 
give up the journey on which he had started out so 
joyously six months before. His dimpled face, now 
shrunken and wrinkled like an old man’s, haunted his 
father as he went about his work—it was too cruel, 
that anything so little and so sweet should suffer pain. 

“Brown walks like an old man,” Mr. Wilson told his 
wife that day as they sat at lunch in the hotel. They 
had been out late at a dance the night before, and she 
had phoned to his office that she did not feel like cook- 
ing, and suggesting that they “eat out.” 


“T guess it would be a relief if the little kid did 
pass out. They can’t afford nurses and doctors’ bills 
like this. Brown was in to-day to see how much he 
could borrow on his Life Insurance, and I gathered 
from what he said, they are pretty well up against 
a 

Then they talked of other things. 

But young Tom Brown did not die. There came a 
day when the troubled look went out of his tired eyes, 
and he knew his mother when she bent over him. 

When Brown came home to dinner, he did not get a 
chance to make his usual inquiry, “Well—how is he?” 
for his wife was waiting at the door, with the first 
real smile that he had seen for months. 

“Billy,” she cried—“Oh, Billy, he’s better—he’s go- 
ing to get well!” 

And then, quite without warning, she, Stella Brown, 
the brave, patient, tearless one, buried her head on his 
shoulder and cried, and cried. 

Softly stroking her pretty hair, he noticed for the 
first time that it had in it streaks of gray. 


T was a hard pull for the Browns to recover from 

the financial depression following the baby’s ill- 
The specialist, who had been twice to see the 
child, was able by that occult gift which many special- 
ists possess, to divine the amount of their savings, and 
make his fee cover it exactly. 

“I wender how he knew how much we had,” said 
Billy Brown reflectively, as he wrote the check which 
signed away all their savings for the last six years. 

“That’s part of their course at college,” said his 
wife gaily. “Never mind, Billy, we have the boys to 
show for our time, and we’re stil] young and strong. 
We'll start another savings account on the first of the 


ness. 


the time about the kids, and showed me their 
school reports. The kids are hustlers all 
right, and young John works in the printing office 
after school and is earning a set of books that way. 
The other fellow keeps chickens and has bought a 
bicycle. You’d think it was an automobile, to hear 
Brown talk about it. The man’s simply dippy over 
those two youngsters.” 

“Well, I don’t wonder,” said Mrs. Wilson, “they’re 
handsome and clever, and the most beautifully man- 
nered children in town, everyone says. Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown will realize all their own ambition, in the boys, 
and that’s something. They see their own dreams 
coming true, and that makes labor sweet and satisfy- 
ing.” 

“But they never have a trip or any fun,” said her 
husband. 

“They get their fun at home—and that’s the best 
place,” she said. “Teas and dances and clothes don’t 
satisfy every woman, you know, Bert. Some of them 
have deeper ambitions than just to be well-dressed and 
able to play cards..... I sometimes envy the 
Browns. .... “i 

“They’re welcome to the kids,—so far as I am con- 
cerned,” he said shortly. “It’s cost poor Brown all his 
salary to raise those kids so far, and now comes the 
most expensive time, for they have to be educated. He 
never takes a holiday—he does curl, but he never goes 
away for a bonspiel.” 

“But they seem happy,” Mrs. Wilson urged; “there 
aren’t two people in town who stick together like the 
Browns—Don’t you remember that Sunday afternoon 
we saw them out walking with the boys? I thought 
they all looked so contented and happy, and the boys 
are such handsome youngsters—They may be poor, 
Bert, but they’ve something to show for their time.” 

Her husband shrugged his shoulders irritably. 

“T’ll tell you what they have,” he said. “They have 
a small six-roomed house, on a poor street, in need of 
repairs, five thousand dollars Life Insurance, and 
that’s all they have in the world. His salary just 
covers expenses—he’ll borrow on his insurance again 
to send the boys to college. He'll skimp and save and 
work to the end of his days. He’ll never take his nose 
from the grindstone, and she’s the same!” 

“The boys represent their life work,” said Mrs. Wil- 
son persistently. “They haven't got their money in the 
bank, the way we have; they have it in the boys—the 
way we haven't. They've worked to better advantage 
than we have.” 

“T don’t see it,” he said, and he went out of the room 
with every indication of impatience. 


NE morning at breakfast a few weeks later, Mrs. 
Wilson said to her husband: 
“Did you notice the school report this month?” 
“No,” he answered tartly—“why should I?” 
“There's no reason,” she said quietly, “and no reason 
for my noticing it, only that I always do read it. Did 
you eter have a sore nail, which, someway—you like 
to hurt? I don’t know why,—Well, I read the school 
report for some such reason as that—and it always 
hurts.” 
A long silence fell upon them. What was the use of 
going over all the arguments again? 
Before he left, he said more gently: “What were 
you guing to tell me about the school report?” 
“Nothing,”—she answered—“except that the Brown 
boys are ahead again. John has passed his entrance, 
Both names 


with honors, and Tom is one year behind. 
are the first on the lists.” 

“That’s because ‘B’ is the second letter in the alpha- 
“Well, I’m glad you 


bet, I guess,” said Mr. Wilson. 





told me—I’ll know enough to keep out of Brown’s way 
for a few days.” 

He said it laughingly, but his wife’s eyes were very 
listless and weary as she sat leaning her head on her 
hands. 

She was still sitting there, when the maid came to 
clear away the breakfast dishes. 


S Neees Browns, like other people, had dissensions and 

mutinies at times within their ranks. No four 
healthy people ever lived together in perfect harmony 
for an indefinite period, and the number could be 
lowered again, and yet again, without upsetting the 
truth of the statement. 

To try to bring about harmony, Mrs. Brown had 
made it the rule to have Saturday afternoon a free 
time for the boys, but sometimes, by failing to do the 
work on Saturday morning, Saturday afternoon had 
to be broken into by unfinished business, and this was 
the cause of the frown which hung heavily on Tom’s 
face, as he put strings on the sweet peas in front of 
the house. 

“We've got too many flowers,” he said, grumblingly, 
“they always need to have something done to them. I 
like flowers that just grow, and look out for them- 
selves—without bother to any one. Flowers aint sup- 
posed to be a worry to anyone—and spoil all his fun. 
If we hadn’t any, I’d have more fun.” 

Mrs. Brown was cleaning the veranda, and his re- 
marks were addressed to her. 

“That’s so, Tom,” she agreed, “and if we didn’t have 
the veranda—I wouldn’t need to clean it, and if we 
didn’t have any clothes I wouldn’t need to wash them, 
and if we didn’t have anything to eat, I wouldn’t need 
to cook, and then I wouldn't have to wash the dishes. 
We're certainly in hard luck having so many things, 
you and I.” 

Tom worked on in silence, thinking of what she had 
said, but his heart was with the gopher hunt. 

“There are lots of the boys who never have a thing 
to do. Joe Peters has no cow to feed, or hens to look 
after, and they never bother with flowers. They just 
go out riding in the car every night, and I wish we 
were like them. The boys don’t even need to go to 
school if there’s anything else they want to do. Their 
house doesn’t look nice, but they sure have fun.” 


Just then, the afternoon mail came jn, and in it 
there came a letter to Mrs. Brown from home. It was 
from her mother, and, as usual, she seized it with 
delight. 

“Dear Stella,” it began, “we had a family gathering to-day 
and we had every member of the family but you, and so we 
have decided that we really must have you at the next one. You 
have been gone for feurteen years now, and you have not been 
home even once, and now we want you to come to us for at least 
a month Your boys are big enough to leave now, and we 
know that Billy has always wanted you to have a holiday, but 
you are so conscientious about doing your duty to the boys, 
that you forget to do your duty to yourself. 

“Now let me tell you what we have to offer in the way of 
inducement : 

“We will all be here; father is very well this summer. and 


greatly enjoying his new Ford. He will take you all over to see 
the friends. The brothers and sisters are all wanting you, dear 
Stella, and they are full of plans for giving you a great time 


The corn will be ready then, and I hear talk of a great corn- 
bake in the maple-bush, the first night you are here. The woods 
will be beautiful in September when the maples and beeches 
begin to turn.” 
Mrs. Brown had sat on 

the veranda step, to read ov 
her letter, and at this point b) ae | 

b ; 


in the reading, a cry broke 
from her. 
Tom ran to her at once 
“Mother,” he cried, in 
alarm- a 


bad 
/ 


“what is it? 
Never in his life, had he 
seen his mother cry! 
She was herself 


minute. 

“It’s nothing at all, Tom,” she 
smiled—‘“‘only I just got home- 
sick for a minute. Your grand- 
mother wants me to come back 
home, and of course, I can’t, be- 
cause it would take too much 
money; but I got lonesome for a 
moment, and I wanted to see the 
apple-trees and the plums that I 
planted, and I wanted to see the milk-house with the 
stream running through it, and the hollyhocks and 
hydrangeas, and I wanted most of all to see mother 
and father and all of them. But I couldn’t leave you 
and John and Daddy here al! alone, even if we had the 
money, which we haven't, but we'll have lots of it when 
you and John are through school, and then we'll all go 
and see the old folks, and we’ll stay a year, and motor 
all over Ontario in our Studebaker—and—” 

The tears were still hanging around his mother's 


again in a 


, MacLean’s Magazine 


gray eyes, and Tom could feel them, although they 
were not visible. 


H® went back to the sweet peas, and soon had them 
all provided with good supports. 

When he came into‘the house, his mother, 
peas for dinner, was singing as usual. 

“Mother,” he said cheerfully, “is there anything else 
I can do? I don’t mind work—I’d rather work, and 
I’m not going out with Joe Peters at all this afternoon 
—I want to stay -with you—I’m sorry you can’t go— 
but I'll hurry up with school—and we'll 
of things.” 

“We have lots of things now, Tom,” his mother 
laughed happily. “We have health, and each other— 
and lots to eat and enough clothes, and a good school 
for the boys, and I’m very happy. When we go home, 
we'll all go, I couldn’t go away for a month and leave 
-you two boys. I would be thinking all the time that 
your knees were out, and you had forgotten to wash 
behind your ears, and had gotten into poison ivy, or 
something, O! I am not homesick now, Tom, I am just 
thinking what a great time we will have when we all 
go back home to see our folks and your Daddy’s 
people, and how proud I will be to show off my two 
boys.” 


shelling 


soon have lots 


OHN and Tom Brown went through all the grades 
in the Public School, and when they entered the 
High School, their record was something of a trium- 
phal progress. They were able to take their matricu- 
lation from the High School, and then came the first 
real break in the family, when the boys went to the 
city to begin their college work. John was ready one 
year ahead of Tom, but he taught a year to help the 
family finances, and to let his brother catch up to him. 
The city was only fifty miles away, and the boys came 
home each week-end, on their bicycles, in the summer 
time. 


N May, 1914, when the University reports came out, 
it was found that the one hundred dollar scholar- 
ship had been awarded to John Brown, and Tom had 
Both boys were 


taken the second one of sixty dollars. 


at home when 
the reports 
were published, 
and the little i 
house, in need 
of repairs, fair- | 
ly throbbed ' 
with delight. 
M r. Brown 


brought the 


“Raising a squal- 

ling kid doesn't ap- 

peal to me,” said 
Wilson. 





paper home at noon, and laid it on the table before his 


wife. The headline told the story. 

“Brown brothers take first and second scholarship 
for proficiency,” it said. 

“The returns are beginning to come in, Mother,” 
said John, with a smile, as he kissed her. 

Mrs. Brown’s voice was tremulous with happiness. 

“Boys,” she said, “the returns have always come in. 
I got my reward every time either of you gave me a 
smile—or a hug; and every time I heard you laugh, 
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every time I saw my boys learning how to do their 
part in life—I was repaid a hundred times. Your 
father and I have had a great time raising you two 
big fellows—you’ve kept us young, and and 
happy, and now you're bringing our rosiest dreams to 
pass. Talk about returns? Here!” And she kissed 
both boys and put the loudest kiss of all on her hus- 
band’s bald head. 


well, 


“Billy—old man—what sort of a time have we had 
raising these two boys?” 
“The very best,” he cried, “the very best!” 
That was in May, 1914. 
N August came the war! 
At first no one believed that a real war had 


come; the time for that had gone by. It would be 
settled. The little groups of men who gathered on 
the street corners were unanimous in predicting that 
it would all be over by Christmas. 

Every day, Billy Brown brought the paper home, 
when he came for lunch, and it was an excited group 
that read the war news, and traced on the new war- 
map, which an enterprising newspaper had sent out, 
the places mentioned in the reports. 

When the neighbors light-heartedly discussed the 
war, predicting its early and successful ending, Mrs. 
Brown was silent and absorbed. One awful possibil- 
ity held her heart in its cruel grip, and darkened her 
days with fear. 

They might have to go! 

There was no thought of conscription by the State, 
but there is a more inexorable law than was ever writ- 
ten down in cold type, and it was that law which was 
now driving the gladness and joy from the heart of 
cany a man and woman. 

It is the law of conscience—the conscription of con- 
viction. 

Sometimes, it comforted and re-assured her to 
ratch the men who walked the streets, the men who 
were older than her boys, and yet unencumbered with 
family cares, and apparently idle. Surely they would 
go before there was a call for boys at school. She 
tried to think of the thousands and thousands who, all 
ever the British Empire, were hastening, at the call. 
Hers would not be needed. Indeed, 
she said to herself, there would not 
be training schools enough to train 
those who were offering themselves; 


there would not be a call for men, 
when there were no facilities for 
‘ining them. 

And besides, it would soon be 
over! 

The boys went back to college 


when the Fall term opened, but their 
week-end visits hed lost all their 
joyousness. They talked of nothing 
but the war! Recruiting officers had 
come to the college, and urged every 
boy over eighteen to enlist. 
“Why don’t they go to the bar- 
rooms and pool-rooms?” Mrs. 
Brown cried, indignantly. “Why 
do they not make their speeches 
to the idle men on the street 
corners. fan 
“This isn’t a job for 
= pool-room loafers, Stella,” 
said Billy Brown, gravely, 
“this is going to take the 
best we have, and I’m 
afraid—all we have.” 

This was the first time he 
had admitted his fear that 
the war would be a long 
one, and there was some- 
thing about his words that 
fell on her heart like the 
clay on a coffin. 

The thing she feared, had 
come—Billy had admitted 
it 
it was like her not to 
cry out or complain. There was no outward manifes- 
tation of the storm which swept over her soul, except 
that as the days went on, her face seemed to shrink and 
wither. 


But 


|= Brown boys enlisted in December, 1914, and 
went to Montreal for their training 

The morning they left, the station was packed with 
people. Six other boys went with them, all under 
twenty-three years of age. 

Some of the neighbors said they thought it queer of 
Mrs. Brown to go to the station. The neighbor who 

Continued on page 99 








MY MEMORIES and MISERIES 


“You licked me at Upper Canada College.” 


OR ten years I was a schoolmaster. Just thirty 
Fk years ago I was appointed on to the staff of a 

great Canadian schoo). It took me ten years to 
get off it. Being appointed to the position of a teacher 
is just as if Fate passed a hook through one’s braces 
and hung one up against the wall. It is hard to get 
down again. 

From those ten years I carried away nothing in 
money and little in experience; indeed, no other asset 
whatever, unless jt be, here and there, a pleasant mem- 
ory or two and the gratitude of my former pupils. 
There was nothing really in my case for them to be 
grateful about. They got nothing from me in the 
way of intellectual food, but a lean and perfunctory 
banquet; and anything that I gave them in the way 
of sound moral benefit I gave gladly and never missed. 

But school boys have a way of b*ing grateful. It 
is the decent thing about them. A school boy, while he 
is at school, regards his masters as a mixed assort- 
ment of tyrants and freaks. He plans vaguely that at 
some future time in life he will “get even” with them. 
I remember well, for instance, at the school where I 
used to teach, a little Chilian boy who kept a stiletto in 
his trunk with which he intended to kill the second 
mathematical master. 


UT somehow a schoolboy is no sooner done with his 

schoo] and out in the business of life, than a soft 
haze of retrospect suffuses a new color over all that he 
has left behind. There is a mellow sound in the tones 
of the school bell that he never heard in his six years 
of attendance. There is a warmth in the color of the 
old red bricks that he never saw before; and such a 
charm and such a sadness in the brook or in the elm 
trees beside the school playground that he will stand 
beside them with a bowed and reverent head as in the 
silence of a cathedral. I have seen an “Old Boy” gaze 
into the open door of an empty class room and ask, 
“And those are the same o! ” with a depth 
of meaning in his voice. He has been out of school 
perhaps five years and the benches already seem to 
him infinitely This, by the way, is the moment 
and this the mood in which the “Old Boy” may be 
touched for a subscription to the funds of the school. 
This is the way in fact, in which the sagacious head 
master does it. The foolish head master, who has not 
yet learned his business, takes the “Old Boy” round 
and shows him al! the new things, the fine new swim- 
ming pool built since his day and the new gymnasium 
with up-to-date patent apparatus gut this is all 
wrong. There is nothing in it for the “Old Boy” but 
boredom. The wise head master takes him by the 
sleeve and says “Come”; he leads him out to a de- 
serted corner of the playground and shows him an 


| benches? 


old. 





old tree behind an ash house and 
the old boy no sooner sees it than 
he says: 

“Why, Great Caesar! that’s the 
same old tree that Jack McEwerm 
and I used to climb up to hook out 
of bounds on Saturday night! Old 
Jimmy caught us at it one night 
and licked us both. And look here, 
here’s my name cut on the boarding 
at the back of the ash house. See? 
They used to fine us five cents a 
letter if they found it. Well, 
Well!’ 

The “Old Boy” is deep in his 
reminiscences examining the board 
fence, the tree and the ash house. 

The wise head master does not 
interrupt him. He does not say 
that he knew all along that the 
“Old Boy’s” name was cut there 
and that that’s why he brought him 
to the spot. Least of all does he 
tell him that the boys still “hook 
out of bounds” by this means and 
that he licked two of them for it 
last Saturday night. No, no, 
retrospect is too sacred for that. 
Let the “Old Boy” have his fill of it 
and when he is quite down and out 
with the burden of it, then as they walk back to the 
school building, the head master may pick a donation 
from him that falls like a ripe thimbleberry. 


ND most of all, by the queer contrariety of things, 
does this kindly retrospect envelop the person of 
the teachers. They are transported in the alchemy 
of time into a group of profound scholars, noble bene- 
factors through whose teaching, had it been listened to, 
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“I've just given Jimmy fifty dollars.” 
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one might have been lifted into higher things. Boys 
who never listened to a Latin lesson in their lives look 
back to the memory of their Latin teacher as the one 
great man that they have known. In the days when he 
taught them they had no other idea than to put mud in 
his ink or to place a bent pin upon his chair. Yet they 
say now that he was the greatest scholar in the world 
and that if they’d only listened to him they would have 
got more out of his lessons than from any man that 
ever taught. He wasn’t and they wouldn’t—but it is 
some small consolation to those who have been school- 
masters to know that after it is too late this reward 
at least is coming to them. 

Hence it comes about that even so indifferent a 
vessel as I should reap my share of schoolboy grati- 
tude. Again and again it happens to me that some 
unknown man, well on in middle life, accosts me with 
a beaming face and says: “You don’t remember me. 
You licked me at Upper Canada College,” and we 
shake hands with a warmth and heartiness as if I had 
been his earliest benefactor. Very often if I am at an 
evening reception or anything of the sort, my hostess 
says, “Oh, there is a man here so anxious to meet you,” 
and I know at once why. Forward he comes, eagerly 
pushing his way among the people to seize my hand. 
“Do you remember me?” he says. “You licked me at 
Upper Canada College.” Sometimes I anticipate the 
greeting. As soon as the stranger grasps my hand 
and says, “Do you remember me?” I break in and 
say, “Why, let me see, surely I licked you at Upper 
Canada College.” In such a case the man’s delight is 
beyond all bounds. Can I lunch with him at his Club? 
Can I dine at his home? He wants his wife to see me. 
He has so often told her about having been licked by 
me that she too will be delighted. 


DO not like to think that I was in any way brutal 
or harsh, beyond the practice of my time, in beat- 
ing the boys I taught. Looking back on it, the whole 
practice of licking and being licked, seems to me 
mediaeval! and out of date. Yet I do know that there 
are, apparently, boys that I have licked in all quarters 
of the globe. I get messages from them. A man says 
to me, “By the way, when I was out in Sumatra there 
was a man there that said he knew you. He said you 
licked him at Upper Canada College. He said he often 
thought of you.” I have licked, I believe, two Gen- 
erals of the Canadian Army, three Cabinet Ministers, 
and more Colonels and Mayors than I care to count. 
Indeed all the boys that I have licked seem to be doing 
well. 
I am stating here what is only simple fact, not 
exaggerated a bit. Any schoolmaster and every “Old 
Soy” will recognize it at once; and indeed I can 
vouch for the truth of this feeling on the part of the 
“Old Boys” all the better in that I have felt it myself. 
I always read Ralph Connor’s books with great in- 
terest for their own sake, but more because, 
thirty-two years ago, the author “licked me at Upper 
Canada College.” I have never seen him since, but I 
often say to people from Winnipeg, “If you ever meet 
Ralph Connor—he’s Major Charles Gordon, you know 
—tell him that I was asking about him and would like 
to meet him. He licked me at Upper Canada College.” 
But enough of “licking.” It is, I repeat, to me now- 
adays a painful and a disagreeable subject. I can 
hardly understand how we could have done it. I am 
glad to believe that at the present time it has passed 
or is passing out of use. I understand that it is being 
largely replaced by “moral suasion.” This, I am 
sure, is a great deal better. But when I was a teacher 
moral suasion was just beginning at Upper Canada 
College. In fact I saw it tried only once. The man 
who tried it was a2 tall, gloomy-looking person, a uni- 
versity graduate in psychology. He is now a well- 
known Toronto lawyer, so I must not name him. He 
came to the schoo! only as a temporary substitute for 
an absent teacher. He was offered a cane by the Col- 
lege janitor whose business it was to hand them round. 
3ut he refused it. He said that a moral appeal was 
better: he said that psychologically it set up an inhi- 
bition stronger than the physical. The first day that 
he taught—it was away up in a little room at the top 


still 
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of the old college building on King street—the boys 
merely threw paper wads at him and put bent pins on 
his seat. The next day they put hot bees-wax on his 
clothes and the aay after that they brought screw 
drivers and unscrewed the little round seats of the 
class room and rolled them down the stairs. After 
that day the philosopher did not come back, but he has 
since written, I believe, a book called “Psychic Factors 
in Education”; which is very highly thought of. 


_ the opinion of the “Old Boy” about his teachers 

is only a part of his illusionment. The same 
peculiar haze of retrospect hangs about the size and 
shape and kind of boys who went to school when he 
was young as compared with the boys of to-day. 


“How small they are!” is always the exclamation 
of the “Old Boy” when he looks over the rows and 
rows of boys sitting in the assembly hall. “Why 


when I went to 
bigger.” 

After which he 
entered the school as a youngster 
ently of maximum size and growth), the boys in the 
sixth form had w} These whiskers of the sixth 
form are a persistent and perennial school tradition 
that never dies. I have traced them, on personal 
record from eye-witnesses, all the way from 1829 when 
the college was founded until to-day. I remember 
well, during my time as a schoolmaster, receiving one 
day a parent, an “Old Boy” who came accompanied 
by a bright little son of twelve whom he was to enter 
at the schoo]. The boy was sent to play about with 
some new acquaintances while I talked with his father. 

“The old school,” he said in the course of our talk, 
“is greatly changed, very much altered. For one thing 
the boys are very much younger than they were in my 
time. Why, when I entered the school—though you 
will hardly believe it—the boys in the sixth form had 


ey 


whiskers! 


schoo] the boys were ever so much 


) 


goes on to relate that when he first 


(the period appar- 


iskers! 








I had hardly finished expressing my astonishment 
and appreciation when the little son came back and 
went up to his father’s side and started whispering to 
him. “Say, dad,” he said, “there are some awfully big 
boys in this school. I saw out there in the hall some 
boys in the sixth form with whiskers.” 

From which I deduced that what is whiskers to the 
eye of youth fades into fluff before the disillusioned 
eye of age. Nor is there need to widen the application 
or to draw the moral. 


naturally fill a 


I Foon parer ts of the boys at school 
broad and are re- 


There are all 


page in the schoolmaster’s life 
sponsible for many of his 
kinds and classes of them. Most acceptable to the 
schoolmaster is the old-fashioned type of British 
father who enters his boy at the school and says: 

“Now I want this boy well thrashed if he doesn’t 
behave himself. If you have any trouble with him 
let me know and I’ll come and thrash him myself. 
He’s to have a shilling a week pocket money and if he 
spends more than that let me know and I'll stop his 
money altogether.” Brutal though this speech sounds, 
the real effect of it is to create a strong prejudice in 
the little boy’s favor and when his father curtly says, 
“Good-bye, Jack,” and he answers, “Good-bye, father,” 
in a trembling voice, the schoolmaster would be a 
hound indeed who could be unkind to him. 

But very different is the case of the up-to-date 
parent. “Now I've just given Jimmy fifty dollars,” 
he says to the schoolmaster with the same tone as he 
would to an inferior clerk in his office, “and I’ve ex- 
plained to him that when he wants more he’s to tell 
you to go to the bank and draw for him what he 
needs.” After which he goes on to explain that Jimmy 
is a boy of very peculiar disposition, requiring the 
greatest nicety of treatment; that they find if he gets 
in tempers the best way is to humor him and presently 
he’ll come round. Jimmy, it appears can be led, if led 


sorrows. 
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He takes him out to a de 
serted corner of the play- 


ground. 


Jimmy can be led, 


if led gently. 





—— 
gently, but never driven. During all of which time 
the schoolmaster, insulted by being treated as an 


underling, (for the iron bites deep into the soul of 
every one of them), has already fixed his eye on the 
undisciplined young pup called Jimmy with a view to 
trying out the problem of seeing whether he can’t be 
driven after all. 


UT the greatest nuisance of all to the schoolmaster 

is the parent who does his boy’s home exercises and 

works his boy’s sums. I suppose they mean well by 

it. But it is a disastrous thing to do for any child. 

Whenever I found myself correcting exercises that 

had obviously been done for the boys in their homes I 
used to say to them quite grandly: 

“Paul, tell your father that he must use the ablative 
after pro.” 

“Yes, sir,” says the boy. 

“And Edward, you tell your grandmother that her 
use of the dative case simpiy won’t do. She’s getting 
along nicely and I’m well satisfied with the way she’s 
doing, but I cannot have her using the dative right 
and left on every occasion. Tell her it won’t do.” 

“Yes, sir,” says little Edward. 

I remember one case in particular of a parent who 
did not do the boy’s exercise but, after letting the boy 
do it himself, wrote across the face of it a withering 
comment addressed to me and reading: “From this 
exercise you can see that my boy, after six months of 
your teaching, is completeiy ignorant. How do you 
account for it?” 

I sent the exercise back to him with the added note: 
“TI think it must be hereditary.’ 


N the whole round of the schoo] year, there was, as 
I remember it, but one bright spot—the arrival of 
the summer holidays. Somehow as the day draws near 
for the school to break up for holidays, a certain touch 
of something human pervades the place. The masters 
lounge round in cricket flannels smoking cigarettes al- 
most in the corridors of the schoo! itself. The boys 
shout at the play in the long June evenings. At the 
hour when, on the murky winter nights, the bell rang 
for night study, the sun is still shining upon the play- 
ground and the cricket match House and 
House is being played out between daylight and dark. 
The masters—goced fellows that they are—have can- 
celled evening study to watch the game. The head- 
master is there himself. He is smoking a briar-wood 
pipe and wearing his mortar-board sideways. There 
is wonderful greenness rass of the play- 
ground and a the evening air. 
It is the last day of school Life is sweet in- 
deed in the anticipation of this summer evening. 
If every day in the life of a schoo] could be the last 
lay but one, there would be little fault to find with it. 


between 
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A LITTLE BIT of CHICKENFEED 


By ALLEN C. SHORE 
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“John P. Barndyke. Mines and Investments.” 

Mr. Barndyke, within, looked like both. There 
was profundity, amplitude, solidity, financial respon- 
sibility, all over him, from the summit of his pinkily 
bald head, down to his pear] spats and glistening shoes. 
The triple-chinned massiveness of face, the wrinkle- 
less convexity of white waistcoat, resembling the sail 
of a yacht in a fresh breeze, proclaimed him anything 
but a man of straw. 


O N the door of the office ran the seductive legend, 


He had air and manner matching his ‘appearance, 
amiably bluff, or builyingly dictatorial, according to 
the situation and standing of the person with whom 
he had to deal. This morning he was perturbed, and, 
from the nervous fingering of papers on tne desk be- 
fore him, one might suppose he was diligently search- 
ing for Fis accustomed ease, as one might look for a 
mislaid eyeglass. Standing near the desk, uncomfort- 
ably near, was Steve Forbes of the Caribou country, 
tall and lean, with “frontierman” stamped all over him, 
despite city clothes that sat on him awkwardly. The 
brown face was strong, the mouth pleasant yet firm, 
the eyes kindly, with capacity for humor in them, 
though they did not show it just now. There was a 
slight stoop in the stalwart shoulders, and he walked 
with the straddling gait of a man who has lived much 
in the saddle. He now leaned an elbow on the top of 
the desk and looked down on the ornately prosperous 
man in the revolving chair, as one might regard a 
strangely unpleasant beast. 

“What it amounts to, Barndyke, when you get down 
to square man’s talk, is that you mean to throw me.” 
Steve spoke with unangered deliberateness. 

“Not at all! Not at all!” blustered the other. “If 
you choose to build castles on imagination, and they 
fall, don’t biame me, blame yourself.” 

“Barndyke!” replied Steve. “Among the kind of 
men I mix with, you’d oniy be good for fox bait. You 
know my option runs out on the sixth, and to-day is 
the first. You’ve kept me playing round this month 
past, expecting you to keep your word.” 

“If you knew anything about business, you’d know 
better than to expect any man to put up good money 
on a mine gamble like yours,” said Barndyke. “I’ve 
looked into it, of course, as I’ve looked into scores of 
others, but it’s doubtful whether you have anything of 
value. If it’s as good, or half as good, as you claim, 
the street out there is jammed with men crazy to get 
on to such things.” 

“You’re a cloven-footed liar!” drawled the calm 
voice. “I know now why Kelson, your spy, has been 
ferreting round my prospect and the adjoining pro- 
perties, in my ausence, and what he’s doing round this 
town now. He’s been too anxicus to dodge me for 
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honesty. I showed you what I had, believing your 
word, and you promised to find the hundred thousand 
to swing the deal. I gave you what you asked for 
your services, and you’ve tricked me with fine talk to 
keep me from going elsewhere. You'd have 
fooled me along to the minute the option died, 
if I hadn’t forced a show-down. it isn’t be- 
cause you doubt what I’ve got that you’re play- 
ing Judas, but because you know how good it 
is, and want it all, what lve slaved for and 
fought for, in sun and cold, poverty and hun- 
ger, all these years. I’ve got to raise a hun- 
dred thousand dollars between this and three 
o’clock of the sixth. I’ve less than twenty-five 
dollars in the world, and I don’t know a soul 
in Toronto, but I’ll get it. You take notice, 
Barndyke, I'll get it!” And the hard fist 
smashed down on the desk to the agitation of 
Mr. Barndyke’s sensitive nerves. “It takes 
more than a measly coyote or sneaking wolf 
to scare me off my holding.” 


UTSIDE the office Steve paused for reflec- 

tion. Then he headed for the Trust Com- 
pany who were agents for the property. 
Doubtiess Barndyke had shut that door; but 
he’d find out. The manager, from whom he 
asked a month’s extension, if necessary, was 
sympathetic, but he made it clear that what 
was asked was impossible. Another option had been 
granted to run from three o’clock of the sixth, should 
the first fall through. 

“Party of the name of Barndyke?” enquired Steve. 

“It isn’t my business to tell,” answered the man- 
ager. “But I’ve known worse guessers.” 

Steve considered a moment. There was something 
of the miner’s fatalism in him, and the stoicism that 
goes with it. It wasn’t the first time he had seen 
golden promise develop into leaden fulfilment, rosy 
dawn fade to gray noon. Nor, said the buoyant spirit 
of the man, would it be the first time he had seen 
gray noon be the sombre forerunner of a brilliant, 
glory-filled sunset. After all, it is the end, the balanc- 
ing, that counts. The big office clock boomed the hour 
of three. It seemed to Steve like the ring count. 
Then he laughed and straightened his shoulders. 

“One! Two! Three!” he repeated with a grin. 
“That aint ‘Ten! and you’re Out!’ Here’s where we 
stall for the bell and come up smiling again for some 
more of the same, and maybe a slice of different.” 

“Go to it, son!” said the manager, who had sized 
up the situation. “You look like the kind that takes 
a mighty lot of stopping.” 


TEVE stepped out into the street again. He wanted 

air and exercise. His mind worked best when his 
body was in motion, so he started to walk. Where he 
went that afternoon he never knew, but it was nearly 
nine o’clock when he found himself, footsore and hun- 
gry,.but with the devil distanced, at the head of 
University Ave. For a month he had been loafing 
round the streets waiting, and had found the job 
harder work than the stiffest backaching task he had 
ever done. That was ended now. He was prospector 
again in a strange, new country, facing the toughest 
prospect of his life. How he was going to tackle it, he 
did not know, and, to-night, he didn’t much care. He 
had a hunch that he was going to do it. He wondered 
what would happen if he marched through the money 
district announcing to the world that he had one of 
the richest silver mines since Potosi, and demanding 
a hundred thousand dollars. 

The idea tickled him so much that he burst into 
laughter, to the amazement of passers-by. Then they 
saw the bronzed face under the broad Stetson, and 
laughed too, as one laughs at the mirth of children 
and grown-ups who retain the childlike mind and 
heart. 

When he reached Queen’s Park he hesitated a mo- 
ment between hunger and weariness. He’d sit awhile 
and reflect on men and women and things in this vast, 
sweltering babel. Most of the benches were filled, but 
he found one, a little apart from the rest, with only 
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two occupants. At each end sat a woman. One was 
young, and his swift glance brought away the impres- 
sion of the-most perfectly satisfactory face he had 
ever seen. He came from a comparatively womanless 
district, and the greatest charm of cities to him was in 
their multitudes of pretty faces. There was nothing 
blasé about Steve Forbes, and he had known camps 
and bonanza cities, with their womankind. He 
cherished the wholesome man’s belief that the good 
among man and womankind formed the vast majority, 
and that in the bad was an amazing lot of good. He 
had the simple, clean mind from which springs the 
fine flower of chivalry and reverence for woman. The 
face of the girl was not prettier than many he had 
seen, but it was quite different; he didn’t krow how or 
why. Rather pale, and, he thought, tired and anx- 
ious. He liked the way her hair framed the brow and 
temples, the large eyes, the grave, oval face. He won- 
dered why she was seated, alone, in a public park, at 
that hour. He glanced at her again, and felt happier. 

The other woman was elderly, with a sharp, rather 
severe face and plainly dressed. She wore a wide- 
brimmed straw hat, that even his inexperience in such 
matters, told him was of the cheapest. Neither wo- 
man knew much of the world’s luck, he guessed, and 
he thought with some self-contempt of his own anxiety 
during the afternoon because of Barndyke’s treach- 
ery. To aman the whole world was open, and strength 
and courage could hew a path through the densest 
jungle; how different to a woman, young and pretty 
or old and feeble! 

“You don’t mind me sitting down here, Ma’am, and 
you, Miss?” he asked. “I’m plumb tired, and these 
legs of mine aint used to pavement pounding.” 


Spee girl shot a quick glance at him, and his whole- 
someness seemed to satisfy her. She gave a little 
nod. The other scrutinized him more leisurely, and a 
dry smile passed over her face. 
“Tney’re long enough in all conscience,” she said, 
looking critically at the outstretched legs. 
“A few more days like this'll shorten ’em, Mother,” 
he said. “Guess 1 walked an inch off ’em this after- 
noon. Terrible place, this city, to wear folks. Look 











at all that!” And he nodded to the miscellaneous 
humanity crowded on the benches. Then he remem- 
bered that perhaps these women knew all about it, and 
rebuked his thoughtless tongue. 

“You don’t mind me speaking to you, Mother, and 
little sister?” he continued. “I know it’s reckoned 
next door to murder in cities to talk to folks you don’t 
know. Just fancy you’re in my country where human 
beings are glad to talk.” 

“And where may that be?” asked the woman. 

“All the way from Labrador to Vancouver, and 
from the Lakes to the Arctic Circle, mostly where 
humans are the rarest animals,” he laughed. “I carry 
my skyscraper with me and plant it in the woods, by 
the lake shore, or up on the mountain side, with God’s 
sun and stars, trees, winds, and wild things for my 
neighbors.” 

“What do you leave them for at this time of the 
year, when the wilds must be at their best?” asked 
the frankly inquisitive woman. 

“Mother, you make me homesick,” he replied. 


“T’'m 
just aching for the 


ypen hillside, the soft velvet sky, 
the stars shining to do you a kindness, the lake below 
rippling black and silver, and the wind, that comes 
without the tang of the devil’s limekiln, singing among 
the We've most things there but money, and 
I’m here on the still hunt for a hundred thousand dol- 
lars, so if you hear the next day or two of a wild man 
standing some fat banker on his head and shaking 
that much out of his pockets, you’ll know it was Steve 
Forbes who did it.” 

Thus they 


trees 
trees. 


for 


chatted 


some time, the dry, tart 
humor of the woman feeding and drawing out the 
miner’s lequacity, the girl listening amusedly, and 
now and again joining in the conversation. Weari- 


ness passed from Steve, and hunger was uppermost. 

“Guess it’s about time I had my supper,” he said. 
“I wish, Mother, you and little sister here would come 
and have some supper with me. Toronto swatted me 
pretty hard this afternoon, so I guess it’s trying to 
be good to me now. I've a sort of fancy we are going 
to bring luck to each other.” 

The woman looked across at the girl. 

“What do you say, my dear?” she asked. 
we represent Toronto to the 


“tT 


gates’ 


“Shall 
stranger within our 


T= girl nodded, her eyes dancing with mirth, and 

the three of them went to a near-by restaurant. 
The meal was a very pleasant one. Steve was in high 
spirits, and an easy prey to the bantering inquisitive- 


ness of the keen-faced woman. When the odd little 
party broke up, the elder woman went along the 
Avenue. 


Some distance up, she paused under a lamp 
to look at the folded paper she had seen the man slip 
into her jacket pocket. She took out of it a five dollar 
bill. 

“A little bit of chickenfeed!’ 
called a taxj and drove away. 

Steve stood on the pavement and watched the girl 
go. Then as the slim, graceful figure was passing 
cut of sight, he did a most reprehensible thing. Re- 
flecting swiftly that exceptional situations de- 
mand extraordinary measures, he started off in 
pursuit. To let the girl walk thus out of his 
life would be foolish and worse—like throwing 
away luck that had just come to him. 
There was rebuke in her eyes when she 
saw him, not very severe, perhaps, for 
they had become rather friendly; but it 
was still rebuke. 

“I'd rather you'd be angry 
with me to-night, than be 
mad with myself for ever 
after,” he said apologetically. 
“T didn’t mean 


she chuckled, then 


to follow you 


That Mr. Barndyke was plump. and 
Solomonically attired formed an ad- 
ditional two-pronged indictment 
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at first, but then I felt how crazy it was to find a friend 
and lose her right away.” 

It sounded reasonable enough after all, and he was 
different from city men, the girl reflected. She came 
from the country herself. So she gave him the benefit 
of extenuating circumstances, and, so great vras her 
interest in his quest, that she said he might call later 
and let her know the result of his money hunt. 


wes she reached her room in the apartment 
house, she lit the gas and sat down on the bed to 
reflect upon the one adventurous evening in a rather 
placid life. A few hours before Mary Andrews had 
been decidedly gloomy. Two weeks earlier, the econo- 
mical pruning of staffs in the department store where 
she worked had cast her adrift, and she had learned 
how fierce competition can be for mere bread. She 
had been ambitious and had left the duller native 
northland for txe city. Sometimes she regretted it. 
If life there had not been so vivid and exciting it had 
charm and compensations of its own. If the prizes 
in the lottery were not so splendid there, the heart- 
breaking blanks were much fewer. Existence rarely 
resolved itself into a razor-edge fight for subsistence. 

Oddly enough, it was not the man she thought about 
now, but the woman she had met that afternoon. Her 
eyes and ears were keener than the miner’s; she knew 
that their companion was no woman of the people in 
hard luck, and wondered if she would soon see her 
again. The strange woman had asked for her ad- 
dress, and had promised to call upon her. She had a 
curious sense of protecting friendship as she recalled 
the keen, powerful face, and the half-veiled interest 
in the piercing eyes. 

When she slept that night, she dreamed of the green 
fields yellowing to harvest, the maple grove about the 
old home, the orchard, fruit laden, sloping to the 
singing river, the cool, scented night winds blowing, 
and across the stage of dreams flitted the big bronzed 
miner who had called her “little sister,” and the woman 
he had called “Mother.” The mere names comforted 
her tired spirit. When she arose to the new day she 
felt a fresh gladness. She was glad she had resisted 
the temptation of the few hundreds to sell the old 
home. 

Like most people of the Celtic strain, she believed 
secretly in signs, omens, and dreams, in an unseen but 
ever-present hand that moves a piece here, another 
there, and with unfathomable wisdom and skill works 
out far-seeing plans, by mysterious and inexplicable 
combinations, to ultimate, splendid triumph. Per- 


























haps! Perhaps! Then she laughed—an excellent way 
in which to begin. 
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ging, and whipping the 
spray in clouds across 
the deck; such 

was the natural 
background to 

any true portrait 

of Miss Pandora 
Fulcher. In the 
stern gray-grim- 

ness of her ap- 
pearance— 
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arched nose, In- 
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As she passed into the dingy street, a casual glance 
would have left one with the impression of a highly 
militant female suffragist or inexpugnable book can- 
vasser, rather than the mistress of millions, whose ten 
thousand workpeople at Fulcherville preduced dress 
fabrics that rivailed the daintiest put forth by the 
looms of England and France. Nearer approach 
showed the poise, the self-assuredness, and those in- 
stinctive subtleties of manner that proclaim the 
grande dame. Of restless energy, she was an early 
riser. When a task had to be done she never dallied 
with it. Adventure was to her the very breath of life; 
chance, coincidence, unexpectedness, the avenues to 
much of its interest and charm. 

Mary Andrews was at home, preparing to go out 
on the work hunt, when her acquaintance of the night 
before arrived. 

“Pity we have not our cowboy friend with us,” said 
the visitor as she made herself comfortable in Mary’s 
armchair. “I suppose you have seen him since I did?” 

The girl colored in slight confusion. 

“I was sure of it,” laughed the lady. “He had the 
lonely look in his eyes when I came away. Well, he 
looked a clean, wholesome boy. Brought you home, of 
course? I shouldn’t be surprised to hear he made 
love to you.” 

The girl laughed and shook her head. 

“He will then,” declared the visitor with conviction 
“He’s that kind of a man. I don’t mean one of the 
mushy sort, but he’s pretty green, and looks what he 
thinks. I’m an old maid, and lookers-on see most 
of the game. Why, bless my soul! What have you 
got on the wall up there?” And she stared at a large 
photograph. 

“That is a view of Fulcherville and the mills there,” 
said Mary. “My mother used to live there.” 

The lady sprang up, took the gir] by the shoulders, 
and searched her face eagerly. 

“TI know now why your face haunted me a]! night,” 
she said. “You are Alice Maynard’s girl?” 

“Yes, Alice Maynard was my mother,” 
in utter amazement. 

“IT knew it. My instinct where Fulcherville is con- 
cerned never fails. You don’t know me, I suppose?” 
she asked. “Your mother did. I am Pandora Ful- 
cher.” 

Mary looked part of the awe she felt upon hearing 
that august name which her mother had always 
spoken almost with reverence. 


said Mary 


“Your mother, my dear, was one of my pet girls,” 
said Miss Pandora. “But in the name of the great 
Hornspoon, what are you doing down here in Toronte, 
and alone? Why didn’t you come to see me, knowing 
I was your mother’s friend? I ought to shake you, 
rambling all over this God-forsaken city, seeking work 
of strangers when I’d have been happy to find a com- 
fortable place for you. I wonder how it is that the 
people I’d love to help keep away from me? Think 
I’m an ill-tempered old crank, I suppose, because I’ve 
no wisp of a man tied to my apron strings, and a raft 
of children of my own. Bah!” 

“TI think you did enough for us, Miss Fulcher,” re- 
plied the girl. “I can’t forget that we, that I, owe you 
five hundred dollars yet. I hope one day to sell the 
farm and pay back what you lent mother when we 
were in trouble. So far I’ve never been able to do 
more than pay the interest.” 

“You’ve been paying interest!” cried Miss Pandora. 
“In the name of all the Shylocks in Jewry, to whom?” 

“To your cashier at the mills,” the girl replied. 

“And I never knew it,” mourned Miss Pandora. “It’s 
the very devil to have other folks do your work. The 
sharks! When I sent the money to your mother in 
her trouble I meant it as a gift. No wonder you kept 
awsy from me. Well, we'll see about that later.” 

They sat and talked for hours, and when Miss Ful- 
cher left, Mary Andrews knew that her present 
troubles were over. 

On her return to her house on St. George Street, the 
old brownstone Fulcher mansion, Miss Pandora 
had as guest at luncheon Mr. Richard Ambler, rela- 
tive, friend, legal adviser, and sportsman. Her rela- 
tives, as a rule, she detested. Flatteries spoken or 
acted, she despised. Young Dick Ambler treated his 
cousin of nearly sixty as if she were his man chum of 
eight and twenty; he was more candidly plain-spoken 
to her than if she had not a dollar, and she thought 
him just the kind of a boy she would have liked her 
son to be had she condescended to marriage. She re- 
galed him with the story of the girl and the cowboy, 
as she persisted in calling Steve Forbes, who address- 
ed her as “Mother,” took her out to supper in a bean- 
ery, and slipped a five-dollar bill into her pocket when 
he thought she wasn’t looking. 

“I wonder if he’s succeeded in standing his 


fat 
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banker on his head 
yet?” she mused pen- 
sively. “There right 
be something in his 
story. There was the 
man who tried to 
sel] sovereigns on 
London 3ridge 
for pennies, and 
ecouldn’t trade. 
If he’d tried to 
sell pennies for 
sovereigns, he 
probably would 
have done a land 
office business. 
It’s the fake that 
catches the man 
who won't look 
at an honest 
thing. I suppose 
it’s the Lord’s 
provision for the 
sharks, they’ve 


got to feed on 
something. What was it the 


Tichborne claimant said in 
London! ‘The Lord sends 

them as has money and no 
brains for them as has brains 

and no money.’ Guess he wasn’t far 
wrong.” 

Dick looked over at her with a 
smile. The gruffest, sharpest 
tongued woman in al! creation, and 
the most tender hearted. She took 
out the five-dollar bill, and smoothed 
it on the table. 

“The boy is staying at the National, and his name 
is Steve Forbes. I pumped that much out of him 
while we were eating fried eggs and the most 
damnable bacon that ever was intended for briny 
shoe leather,” she said. “I wish you’d look him up, 
Dick. Perhaps you could steer him against the 
right people. We've got to live up to this little bit 
of chickenfeed, and what the fivespot represents. 
The boy took me for a tired-out old charwoman 
or office cleaner in hard luck. That eleven cent hat 
I wore was worth the money it cost, though it’s an 
awful trial to the stylish ladies I’ve got in the 
kitchen downstairs.” 

“I'll drep in on the cowboy as I go downtown,” said 
Dick. “If the man’s strike is good enough to draw the 
vultures, it might be worth while.” 

At this moment a servant entered with a card. 

“John P. Barndyke. Mines and Investments,” she 
read aloud frowningly. “Why, Morgan, you'll be 
bringing up mousetrap merchants and toasting-fork 
inventors next,” she said to the man. 

“Beg purdon, Miss Fulcher, but ’e looks quite a 
gentleman,” said Morgan deferentially. 

“He does, does he? That makes it 
suspicious,” she remarked drily. 

“Seems to be running imto the mine zone, Aunt 
Pandy,” said Dick. He always called his cousin Aunt. 
“Perhaps Heaven has sent your visitor to help out 
with your cowboy person.” 

“Heaven has nothing to do with Mines and Invest- 
ments,” replied Miss Pandora dogmatically. 

“Well bye-bye, old dear,” said Dick. “I'll call up 
nd let. you know the result of my interview with the 
ive-spot disseminator.” 


all the more 
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\ R. BARNDYKE’S card had not prejudiced Miss 
+ Fulcher in favor. Mines she regarded as 
devilish agencies, invented for the purposes of com- 
Investments were to her the grimy- 
That Mr. Barndyke was 


his 


mercial piracy. 


handed ministers of fraud 












plump and Solomonically attired, formed an additional 
two-pronged indictment against him. 
“Pardon my began. 


intrusion, Miss Fulcher,” he 
legal representative, I should not 





“Had 1 know 
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have troubled you 





I am about to acquire 
a rather picturesque spot 
in the northern wildernesses, with excellent shooting 
and fishing. I portion of the property, 
known as Andrews Farm, is encumbered with a mort- 
gage in your favor for five hundred dellars. I am pre- 
pared to purchase it u, if you are desirous of 
selling.” 

“If you are buying the property why trouble about 
purchasing the mortgage?” she asked abruptly. “All 
you'll] have to do then will be to pay me off, and have 
done with it, with or without my consent.” 

“Precisely,” he replied, rather abashed. “I hope I 
may succeed in my endeavor to purchase, but it oc- 
curred to me that as an investment the mortgage can- 
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“I know now why your face 
haunted me all night,” she 
said. 


not be very desirable to you, and you might wish to be 
rid of it.” 

“Philanthropic inducements never appeal to me,” 
answered Miss Pandora tartly. “The owner of the 
place is, as you probably know, a young working-gir] 
who might find it difficult to raise five hundred dollars 
In that event I suppose you would foreclose on her. 
The mortgage is not for sale at any price.” 


SHE rang the bell and Mr. Barndyke vanished, much 


“ crestfallen. Ordering her car to be brought 
round, she drove downtown to the offices of Mr. 
Ambler. He had been to see Forbes, who was to call 


upon him later in the afternoon. 
said Dick. “to have found rich silver 
} 


“He claims,” 
veins in the Cari 
dyke——” 

Miss Pandora chuckled aloud, her eyes dancing with 
glee. He looked at her enquiringly. 

“Never mind, Dicky, old top, it’s only one of my 
spasms. Go ahead!” she explained. “What about the 
man named Barndyke?” 

A grin overspread Dick’s countenance. 

“Wasn’t that chap’s name who called at 
cheon to-day?” he asked. 

“Don’t be inquisitive, Dick, fire away,” she replied 
impatiently. 

“Well, this fellow, shark evidently, became inter- 
ested in Forbes’ property, agreed to find the hundred 
thousand to swing the option held by your cowboy, 
that expires on the sixth. Steve showed him every- 
thing, and yesterday the man backed He has 
secretly bought a second option on the land, believing 
that Forbes, an unknown man without friends, cannot 
come to time. He means to grab the strike. A hun- 
dred thousand is needed to cinch the property, then 
Steve wants to purchase or make terms with the owner 
of an adjoining place called Andrews Farm, into which 
run. He’s on the track of the owner, some 
woman living here in Toronto, and he’s half scared to 
death lest the Barndyke man finds her first.” 

“Dick!” said Miss Fulcher. “Get hold of a couple 
of first-class mining engineers, and start with them 
and Forbes for the Caribou to-night. If their report 
is all right I’ll take a flyer in a mine for the first time 





A man named Barn- 


bou district. 


lun- 


th 
une 





out. 


the veins 
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in my life. That 
boy’s chickenfeed 
burns my pocket, 
and if there’s a 
good thing afloat, 
I might as well 


do the salvaging 
as a mining 
shark. As for 
the Andrews 
girl, I've found 
her.” And she 
told him of her 
call on the girl 
and of s$arn- 
dyke’s proposal. 


“Remember, 
though, I’m to be 
kept out of this. 
You’re acting for 
a silent client.” 


N the morn- 
ing of the 
sixth, Ambler’s 
party returned. 


Forbes had made 
a great find, the 
veins had _ been 
uncovered in 
places and trac- 
ed, and the op- 
tioned property, 
together with the 
Andrews Farm 
in the ex- 
perts’ opinions, 
prove one of the 
most sensational 
strikes the north- 
land had known. 

“Well, what’s 
the verdict?” 
asked Steve, 
smiling but anx- 
ous as he 
into Am- 


would, 


strolled 


bler’s office at 
noon. 

“Stick your fist 
to this agree- 


ment, Forbes,” 
Read it first! We might b 
you know. All right, eh?” 

“Right as rain. You’re t t 

i as rain. oure treating me mighty white, 
Mr. Ambler,” answered Steve. 

There are other kinds of fish in Toronto waters 
besides sharks,” laughed Ambler. “Now for the Trust 
Company.” 

Steve’s friend, the 


i 


“Read it, man! 
Barndyking you, for all 


said Dick in reply. 


; manager, received them, and the 

provisionai papers were carefully examined by Ambler. 
“Here’s your dough, Forbes.” "Pay up 

and smile.” The manager looked at the signature on 

the cheque and whistled. 

“You get the big fi 


said Di k. 





when you go anglin’, son,” he 
said. luck to you, my boy. You came round fine 
after the knockdown swipe, and I’m damn glad.” 

Steve w: suds to Ambler’s office. 
were clients in the private sanctun 
into the empty waiting-room. 

“Well, that’s all fixed,” said the lawyer. 
much of a rush job, but about that Andrews 
eg a We’ve been at work and found the girl. She 

as no idea of the value of her property daresay 
she’s only expected a tho ir for it Bie! oyrerd 
awkward we’ve got hold mortgage ‘on the place 
and can foreclose on her and fj ] yn 
cheaply.” 

Steve looked at his new friend i; 
the smile died off his face. He ha i taken a great liking 
to Ambler, but he was gravely 

“Mr. Ambler,” “You'll have to 
excuse me. I don’t know much about business and city 
ways, but it seems to me that white’ ‘ 


“Good 





on the c There 


So they steppe d 


“Pretty 


now, what 
j 
1 


isan 


of the 


IX things our way 


and 


bewilderment, 


silent for some moments. 





he said at length. 
w s white, and black’s 
black, city or country. I ain’t so all fired fond of money 
that I can pick up any kind. When I go in for stealing 
I'll just pack guns and hold up men. I’m no hand at 
robbing women and girls, and I’m damned if I’m going 
to learn now.” re 

“What the devil are 
give half that stuff away 
it?” asked Dick. 

“You say you’ve found Steve 
stolidly. “I’m no Barndyke. Bring her here and show 
her what she’s got. If she wants to come in we'll take 

Continued on page 101 


you going to 


do then, Steve, 
as soon as your hand is on 


tha le 
the girl,” replied 


The \DLE HANDS at OTTAWA 


By J. K. MUNRO 


Who Wrote “The Neu 
ILLUSTRATED 
HE Union Government has weathered another 
crisis. That is part of its regular sessional 
program. At the spring gathering the farmers 


caucused and caucused till the country sat up expect- 


A 
ing to see them carve all traces of tariff out of the 
Budget. The cry of “Crisis” filled the air and friends 
of the U. G. were making wreaths to lay on its coffin. 
Then the vote came and the usual majority was in its 
usual place and the Unio: 
wards that harbor which 


ship sailed serenely on to- 
is labelled 1923. 


But no ship sails a long voyage without meeting an 


The soft sweet voice of Hon. 
James Calaer and the deadly 
sweet 


accents of Wesley 


Rowell. 












occasional squall. To an old sailor it may simply be 
a puff of wind. But to the land lubber it looks like 
sure death and a watery grave. So at the little “In- 
demnity Session” there was further cry of crisis. 
This session was presumably called to approve the 
Peace Treaty. It could have attended to that little 
chore in the same time jt took another Parliament to 
approve the declaration of war—about five days. As 
a matter of fact the Treaty was approv- 


ed and the result cabled to England in 








just about that length of time But 
you’!] remember that in the spring ses- 
sion, when members were shying at the 
Budget and pretending they wouldn’t 
stay put the a promise of som 
kind of increa indemnity. Well, the 
increase not come along. But an all- 
wise and discerning Government provid- 
ed something just as good—viz. and to 
wit—a special session with an extra in- 
demnity of $2,500.00. 

Now be it understood that our Union 

statesmen, tne common or garden var 
iety of M.P., paid by the session. 
3ut in order to count as a full session 
the House must sit for thirty-one days. 
If it sits for less than that time, members 
are paid at the rate of $20.00 per diem. 
Consequently if the members “worked” 
for thirty days they would get just 
$600.00, while working for thirty-one 
days brings this well-earned re- 
ward up to $2,500.00. Under such 
circumstances patriotism requires 
that any special session worthy of 
the name shall sit for the full per- 
iod of thirty-one days. This one 
did its full duty. It was hard work 
but the members were equal to it. 
On many days there was no Gov- mad 
ernment business, but the members = 
crammed the order paper with tov. 
resolutions on everything from 


Book,” ad iy 


Powe r of the West,” etc. 


$Y LOU SKUCE 

bran and shorts to the shortcomings of the Govern- 
ment and, by meeting late and adjourning early, they 
managed never to entirely run out of conversation. It 
was the most mournfully dull session in all political 
history. But the members stood it like heroes, 
man “seen his duty and done it,” returned 
home carrying the fruits of patriotism in the shape 
of a $2,500.00 check. 





each 
and all 


The Old Satan at Work 
UT the same old Satan who finds mischief for idle 
hands to do was on hand and working. Into the 
peaceful and patriotic gathering came rumors that the 
Unionist Party was drifting Torywards and a vague 


unrest came into the systems of the forty-four 

Liberals who wear Union 

as part of their political 

identification and who 

4 rave up their old affilia- 

i ee tions for their country’s 

| good, seats in Parliament, 

the accompanying indem- 

if nities and other per- 
quisites. 

Then the Mon- 


treal press, or rath- 
er the English sec- 
tion of it, veered 
round and favored a 
return to the policy 
of Sir John A. Mac- 


donald, his heirs 
and assigns. And 
the air grew thicker 
while the political 
barometer con- 
tinued to fall when 
a leading French 
paper openly de- 
clared that the 


country’s salvation seemed to lie in a presumably high 
protection party under the joint leadership of Sir 
Thomas White and Sir Lomer Gouin. 

But things are never so bad but what they can get 
worse. This was proved Once more when Sir Robert 
Borden fell ill and rumors came from his bedside that 
he was working on a platform on which the structure 
of the new Union Party was to be raised. 


To shake 


new 


the hand of 
Billy Sunday. 


the 
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Carrying the fruits of patriotism in the form of a cheque. 


It was right here that murmurings gave place to 
action. Just who raised the ringing call for all good 
Unionists to get together is a dark secret. But as 
Hon. Wesley Rowell and Hon. Arthur Sifton are the 
Liberal members of the Cabinet who are opposed to the 
immediate formation of a permanent Union Party 
there is a rough guess that at least part of the blame 
can be laid at their doors. Anyway the caucus was 
called. It met and was attended by the Liberal Union- 
ists, the farmers, with the exception of Messrs. Crerar 
and Nieburg, and even Johnston of Lost Mountain, the 
wanreding boy of the House. He is a versatile chap, 
this man Johnston. He sits with the Unionists, voted 
with the Grain Growers and attended the Grit Con- 
vention in August. Yes, they were all there. As 
usual they were unanimous on the only thing any 

faction of this Parliament can agree about. 
They didn’t want any election, so they just 
talked. And when it was all over a state- 
ment was issved that was a work of art. It 
is said to have been the handiwork of Hon. 
Arthur Sifton and carries traces of his 
rather saturnine vein of humor. 
They were Unionists according to 
this statement. They would re- 
main Unionists. They approved 
the Government war policy. Also 
they had hopes. These hopes were 
to the effect that the Government 
would produce a progressive policy 
that would fit the after-war needs 
of the country. It was, in short, a 
notice to the Government to get 
busy but to remember that enough 


of its followers were Liberal to 
wreck any Government that did 
not give their views due considera- 
tion. 


of notice was 


, . 
the Government, an- 


Rur if one kind 


served on 
other 





was given to the old Tories, 
something over 100 strong, who 
form the major part of the Union- 
st following. They figured it out 
that the Liberal Unionist caucus 
had taken tl Union out of the 
Unionist Government. Moreover, 
they had a suspicion that the new 
Borden Platform had been submit- 


ted to this sub-caucus of the party. 








to 
ae 


The fact that Wesley Rowell protested that the found- 
ation of a Union Party had not even been discussed 
changed the suspicion to a certainty. Then they be- 
gan to analyze the Cabinet, and they came to the 
conclusion that whereas over two-thirds of the Union- 
ist following was Tory, about two-thirds of the gov- 
erning was being done by Liberals. To be sure there 
were enough Tory members to make a showing. But 
when they sized up Doherty, Foster, Meighen, Kemp 
and that hustling chore boy, Juhn Reid, and put them 
up against a wily trio like Calder, Sifton and Rowell, 


even if you didn’t count Mewburn Ballantyne and 







The old Satan who finds mischief for idle hands to do. 


Guthrie they figured that the Tories would be too 
busy watching their opponents to do much themselves. 
There was some comfort in an assurance that James 
Calder favored an immediate formation of a Unionist 
Party, while Sifton and Rowell were opposed to it. 
But not much. They couldn’t be sure which way 
James would be facing the next time they met him. 

So, deep discontent burned in Tory bosoms and 
found expression jn sulphurous mutterings. Not many 
of them spoke out loud. For there are several vacant 
senatorships, alse there are other jobs not affected by 
the abolition of patronage that might help out a hard 
winter and serve as an insurance against a chilly re- 
ception by the electorate. 

Still there was a certain suspicious indignation 
spread over those Tories which, taken in connection 
with the Grit growling, furnished all the 
ingredients that might make for an explosion 
at could blow up the Union boiler and wreck 

e Union ship. It looked like a crisis. It 
listened like a crisis. And true to its grand 


by dodging it. 
Meeting the Crisis 


7a Cabinet met in counci]. Sir Robert 
Borden braved the Doctor’s wrath and at- 
tended. He listened to the words of his ad- 
visers. And on the morrow the caucus of the 
whole Unionist following—it is not yet a party, 
you know—was called. Sir Robert Borden 
entered pale and wan and evidently suffering, 
for it is a form of rheumatism that is troubling 
him. Then the one man aa? 
cheered. Sir Robert stated that he must take 
along rest. The cheering was so loud that Sir 
Robert forgot to make his usual offer to retire 


caucus rose as 


from the leadership, Instead he told his en- 
thusiastic followers that, under the circum- 
stances, the time for organization of a perma- 
nent party was not yet. He had, however, 
under his hand and sea! a platform which he 
thought would cure the country’s ills. He 


would read this platform to them so that they 

might take it home and ponder over it during Le 
the long nights when the voice of Par' 
is hushed. And Sir Robert read. There was 
much, of that platform that might be classified 
as camouflage. But two planks in it are 


ament 


MacLean’s Magazine 


worthy of mention. It called for tariff for revenue. 
Also it declared for taxation of incomes to the bear- 
able limit. 

Now both of these planks are a bit “gritty.” They 
suggest that Sir Robert had help in formulating his 
policy and that he wrote with the soft voice of Hon. 
James Calder soothing his shattered nerves, while the 
deadly sweet accents of Wesley Rowell carried con- 
solation to his troubled soul. 

But for the present the crisis is passed. Another 
session will bring other clouds in the sky, other rocks 
in the sea. But the hand at the helm will steer the 

Union ship safely past them, 
for no one knows better than 
he that the strength of the 

Unionist Government lies in 
doing nothing. And no one 
does nothing better than Sir 
Robert Borden. 


White and Rowell in Lime- 
light 
from the 

the two features of 

the Indemnity Ses- 
sion were the recep- 


“crisis,” 


Aside 


tion accorded Sir 
Thomas White and 
Hon. Wesley 
Rowell’s flash into 
the limelight. 30th 
were taken as mat- 


ters of significance, 
though no one could 
exactly figure just 
what the _ signifi- 
cance really was. 

Sir Thomas, who 
had just returned 
from a fishing trip, 
entered the House 
as a private member 
for the first time 
looking the picture 
of health and wear- 
ing the smile that 
captivated Grit and 
Tory alike, last ses- 
sion. Just as he got inside the door a ripple of ap- 
plause started. In a moment it spread over the 
Unionist benches, crossed the floor and gathered 
volume from the Opposition and finally broke into a 
cheer. It was a reception such as no private member 
and few Prime Ministers had ever received. It made 
Sir Thomas look like the biggest man in the Unionist 
Parliament. 

It was only a few days later that Hon. Wesley 
Rowell flashed like a meteor across the horizon. Ern- 
est Lapoint of Kamouraska had criticized the neces- 
sity for Canada signing the Peace Treaty. He did it 
well from his viewpoint, for this big Frenchman is 
one of the ablest debaters in the House. When he 
had finished there was mourning on Unionist faces. 
It looked as if the last excuse for calling the extra 


The ordinary back bencher does not know who the 
Postmaster-Genera! is. 





session that 
vided the extra 
indemnity ha d 
been annihilated 
Then arose Wes- 
ley Rowell. To 
do him _ justice 
the President of 
the Privy Coun- 
cil is one indus- 
trious chap. He 
had the treaty at 
his finger tips 
and the constitu- 


pro- 


tional rights of 
t h e Dominion 
fairly gushed 
from his lips 
T he Unionists 


cheered him loud 
and long and 
when he quit at 
the right moment 
for congratula 
tions, six o'clock, 
old Tories hit the 
sawdust trail to 
shake the hand of 
the new Billy 
Sunday who had 
brought them out 
of the darkness 
into light. A few 
days Mr. 
Rowell seized an - NARS 
opportunity, dur- i 
ing the absence 
of Hon. Charles 
Murphy, to re- 
fute that Irishman’s famous charges of nearly two 
years ago. He did it in a fighting speech and though 
he forgot to mention some things, the sawdust trail 
scene of a few days before was re-enacted. 

For a few days there were only two men mentioned 
in the corridors, Sir Thomas and Hon. Wesley Sir 
Robert was absent and ill. Would he retire? Would 
Sir Thomas succeed him and work out an oft-prom 
ised alliance with Gouin? What was Rowell aiming 
at? Had he leadership dreams? Or, as some of his 
friends suggested, would he go out in a blaze of ora 
tory, live down his record in retirement and come back 
as a member of the Government of Hon. W. L. Mac 
kenzie King? And as yet there is no answer to any 
one of these questions. 





jate 


He is the straightener out of 


usiness models. 


With Reference to These Men 
UT, even while statesmen are peering into the fu- 
ture and trying to figure the lay of the Promised 
Land on the further shore of this sea of turmoil and 
uncertainty, there are a few ministers of the Crown 
who pursue the even tenor of their way practically 
untouched by the present surroundings. Do you 
know that there are members of this Unionist Cabinet 
with whom a large proporticn of the members of the 
House have hardly scraped a bowing acquaint 
ance? Ask an ordinary backbencher who is 
Postmaster-General and he will scratch his 
head before answering and even then he won't 
know whether to call it Blondin or Blond-an. 
Finally he may blunt out: “Oh, yes, that chap 

who shot holes in the British flag!” 

But this means no disrespect. It simply 
shows that Canada’s chief Postmaster is 
known by his past rather than his present. 
The fact that he has atoned for that Nationa!- 
ist past by leading a French Canadian regi 
ment to England is not overlooked, but Colonel 
Blondin is simply remembered by the most 
striking incident in his career. Nor is it that 
Colonel Blondin jn unpopular with those who 
know him. He’s an upstanding chap with con- 
siderable courage, both physical and moral. 
3ut he the Senate and insofar as 
politics go he judged by his past and 
present. A member of the Senate has no fu- 
ture. 

However, Blon jin 
down in history as the 


Office out of politics 





s buried in 


om 


must be 


Colone] will probably go 
man who took the Post 
Time was when the rural 
maii routes and country post offices were fer 
tile topics of parliamentary conversation. In 
the good old days it was a positive treat to hear 
Hon. Wm. Pugsley and his confreres from 
New Brunswick grow eloquent over te crimes 
of a Government that had robbed a deserving 
Grit of an $8.00 a month’s mail 
Continued on page 100 


route and 


SYNOPSIS: 





rob he r aunt, 


Virginia Harding 


CHAPTER IlI—Continued 


66 O, it is not for me to answer, because it is 
l not for you to ask. But since you talk of 
inveigiing, let me give the history of my 
connection with the expedition. You will understand 
then that I had nothing to do with organizing it, but 
was merely engaged to do my best to carry it through 
to success.” 

“T have already heard a version of the matter from 
Mr. Vane.” 

“And you think he is in the conspiracy too?’ 

“Certainly not,” I replied hastily. “I mean—of 
ceurse, I know he told me exactly what he believes 
himself.” 

“Yes, you would take the lad’s word, of course.” 
This with a slight but significant emphasis of which 
he was perhaps unconscious. “Then I suppose you 
consider that he was inveigled : 


too: 

“I am not required to consider Mr. Vane’s status at 
all,” I replied with dignity. “It is my aunt whom I 
wish to protect.” And suddenly to my dismay my 
voice grew husky. I had to turn my head aside and 
blink hard at the sea. I seemed to be encountering 
fearful odds in my endeavor to rescue Aunt Jane. 

He looking down at me—he was a big man, 
theugh of lesser height than the superb Cuthbert—in 
a way I couldn’t quite understand. And what I don’t 
understand always makes me uncomfortable. 

“Very well,” he said after a pause. ‘Maybe your 

opportunity will come. It would be a pity indeed if 
Miss Harding were to require no protecting and a 
young lady here with such a good will to it. But if 
vou will take the suggestion of a man of rather broad- 
er experience than your own, you will wait until the 
occasion arises. It is bad generalship, really, to waste 
your ammunition like this.” 
" “7 dare say I am not a master of strategy,” I cried, 
furious at myself for my moment of weakness and at 
him for the suspicion of softening which had crept into 
his tone. “I am merely—honest. And when I see 
Aunt Jane hypnotized—by this Violet person—” 

“And indeed I have seen no reason to think that 
Miss Higglesby-Browne is not a most excellent lady,” 
interrupted Mr. Shaw stiffly. “And let me say this, 
Miss Harding: here we are all together whether we 
wish to be or no, and for six weeks or more on the 
island we shall see no faces but our own. Are we to 
be divided from the beginning by quarrels? Are may- 
be even the men of us to be set by the ears through 
the bickering of women?” 

Like the flick of a whip came the certainty that he 
was thinking of the Honorable Cuthbert, and that I 
was the rock on which their David-and-Jonathan 
friendship might split. Otherwise I suppose Miss Hig- 
glesby-Browne and I might have clawed each other 
forever without interference from him. 

“Really,” I said with—I hope—well-simulated 
scorn, “since I am quite alone against half a dozen of 
vou, I should think you could count on putting down 
any rebellion on my part very easily. I repeat, I had 
no other object in coming along—though I was really 
kidnapped along—than to look after my aunt. The 
affairs of the party otherwise—or its personnel—do 
not interest me at all. As to the treasure, of course 
I know perfectly well that there isn’t any.” 

And I turned my back and looked steadily out to 
sea. After a moment or two I heard him turn on his 
heel and go away. It was none too soon, for I had 
already begun to feel unostentatiously for my hand- 
kerchief. Anyway, I had had the last word— 


stood 


lishwoman of strong character. 
hoat in time to go along. 
nan named Vane and a Neote hman. Dugald Nhau 


“ ho is in charge. 


Spanish Doubloons 
By CAMILLA KENYON 


LOUIS ROGERS 


Illustrated by 
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Virginia Hlarding finds that her wealthy and irresponsible 
Jane is financing a party to go to Leeward Island, near Panama, in search of 


Tee assure, the secret of u hich is kenou n only to Miss Higgle shy-Brou ne, an E ng- 


She tells the latter that the whole thing is a 


The rest of my day was lonely, for the beautiful 
youth, probably by malevolent design, was kept busy 
between decks. Mr. Tubbs danced attendance on Aunt 
Jane and Miss Browne, so assiduously that I already 
began to see some of my worst fears realized. There 
was nothing for me to do but to retire to my berth 
and peruse a tattered copy of “Huckleberry Finn” 
which I found in the cabin. 

At dinner, having the Honorable Cuthbert at my 
elbow, it was easier than not to ignore everyone else. 
The small keen eyes of Mr. Tubbs, under his lofty and 
polished dome of thought, watched us knowingly. 
You saw that he was getting ready to assume a bless- 
you-my-children attitude and even to take credit 
somehow as match-maker. He related anecdotes, in 
which, as an emissary of Cupid, he played a _ bene- 
volent and leading role. One detected, too, a grin, 
ugly and unmirthful, on the unprepossessing counten- 
ance of Captain Magnus. I was indifferent. The man 
my gaiety was intended for sat at the far end of the 
table. I had to wipe out the memory of my wet eyes 
that afternoon. 

Directly dinner was at end, remorselessly he led the 
Honorable Cuthbert away. I retired to “Huckleberry 
Finn.” But a face with a scar running to the eyebrow 
looked up at me from the pages, and I held colloquies 
with jt in which I said ali the brilliant and cutting 
things which had occurred tc me too late. 

I was thus engaged when a cry rang through the 
ship: 

“Land ho!” 

CHAPTER IV 

I DROPPED my book and ran on deck. 

else was already there. I joined the row at the 
rail, indifferent, for the moment, to the fact that 
to display so much interest in their ridiculous island 
involved a descent from my pinnacle. Indeed, the 
chill altitude of pinnacles never agrees with me for 
long at a time, so that I am obliged to descend at in- 
tervals to breathe the air on the common level. 

The great gleaming orb of the tropic moon was 
blinding as the sun. Away to the faint translucent 
line of the horizon rolled an infinity of shining sea. 
Straight «head rose a dark conical mass. It was the 
mountainous shape of Leeward Island. 

Everybody was craning to get a clearer view. 
“Hail, isle of Fortune!” exclaimed Miss Browne. I 
think my aunt would not have been surprised if it 
had begun to rain doubloons upon the deck. 

“T bet we don’t put it over some on them original 
Argonaut fellers, hey?” cried Mr. Tubbs. 

Higher and higher across the skyline cut the dark 
crest of the island as the freighter steamed valiantly 
ahead. She had a manner all her own of progressing 
by a series of headlong lunges, followed by a nerve- 
racking pause before she found her equilibrium again. 
But she managed to wallow forward at a good gait, 
and the island grew clearer momently. Sheer and 
formidable from the sea rose a line of black cliffs, and 
above them a single peak threw its shadow far across 
the water. Faintly we made out the white line of 
the breakers foaming at the foot of the cliffs. 

We coasted slowly along, locking for the mouth of 
the little bay. Meanwhile we had collected our be- 
longings, and stood grouped about the deck, ready for 
the first thrilling plunge into adventure. My aunt 
and Miss Browne had tied huge green veils over their 
cork helmets, and were clumping about in tremendous 
hobnailed boots. I could not hope to rival this severely 
military get-up, but I had a blue linen skirt and a 


Everyone 


Nhe sets out in pursuit and just makes the 
In the party she finds a handsome young English- 


an explore) hy profe Sxion, 


Aunt 


conspiracy to 





Cuthbert Vane 


white middy, and trusted that my small stock of 
similar garments would last out our time on the island. 
All the luggage I was allowed to take was in a travel- 
ing bag and a gunnysack, obligingly donated by the 
cook. Speaking of cooks, I found we had one of our 
own along, a coal-black negre with grizzled wool, and 


unctuous voice, and the manners of an old-school 
family retainer. So far as I know, his name was 
Cookie. I suppose he had received another once from 


his sponsors in baptism, but if so, it was buried in 
oblivion. 


TOW a narrow gleaming gap appeared in the wall 

of cliffs, and the freighter whistled and lay to. 
There began a bustle at the davits, and shouts of 
“Lower away!” and for the first time it swept over 
me that we were to be put ashore in boats. Simul- 
taneously this fact swept over Aunt Jane, and I think 
also over Miss Browne, for I saw her fling one wild 
glance around, as though in search of some impossible 
means of retreat. But she took the blow in a grim 
silence, while Aunt Jane burst out in lamentation 
She would not, could not go in a boat. She had heard 
all her life that small boats were most unsafe. A 
little girl had been drowned in a lake near where she 
was visiting once through going in a boat. Why 
didn’t the captain sail right up to the island as she 
had expected and put us ashore? Even at Panama 
with only a little way to go she had felt it suicidal— 
here it was not to be thought of. 

But the preparations for this desperate step went 
on apace, and no one heeded Aunt Jane but Mr. Tubbs, 
who had hastened to succor beauty in distress, and 
mingled broken exhortations to courage with hints 
that if his opinion had been attended to all would be 
well. 

Then Aunt Jane clutched at Mr. Shaw’s coat lapel 
as he went by, and he stopped long enough to explain 
patiently that vessels of the freighter’s size could not 
enter the bay, and that there really was no danger, 
and that Aunt Jane might wait if she liked till the 
last boat, as it would take several trips to transfer us 
and our baggage. I supposed of course that this 
would include me, and stood leaning on the rail, 
watching the first boat, with Mr. Shaw, Captain 
Magnus and the cook, fade to a dark speck on the 
water, when Mr. Vane appeared at my elbow. 

“Ready, Miss Harding? You are to go in the next 
boat, with me. I asked especially.” 

“Oh, thanks!” I cried fervently. He would be much 
nicer than Mr. Tubbs to cling to as I went down— 
indeed, he was so tall that if it were at all a shallow 
place I might use him as a stepping-stone and survive. 
I hoped drowning men didn’t gurgle very much— 
meanwhile Mr. Vane had disappeared ever the side, 
and a sailor was lifting me and setting my reluctant 
feet on the strands of the ladder. 

“Good-bye, auntie!” I cried, as I began the descent. 
“Don’t blame yourself too much. Everybody has to go 
some time, you know, and they say drowning’s easy.” 


4 


ya a stifled cry Aunt Jane forsook Mr. Tubbs 
ond flew to the rail. I was already out of reach. 

“Oh, Virginia!” she wailed. “Oh, my dear child! 
If it should be the last parting!” 

“Give my jewelry and things to Bess’s baby!” I 
found strength to call back. What with the wallow- 
ing of the steamer and the nat«ral instability of rope- 
ladders I seemed a mere atom tossed about in a sway- 
ing, reeling universe. What will Aunt Jane do? 
flashed through my mind, and I wished I had waited 





: lifted us. 


‘lay a broad, white beach shining under the moon. 
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to see. Then the arms of the Honorable Mr. Vane 
received me. The strong rowers bent their backs, 
and the boat shot out over the mile or two of bright 
water between us and the island. Great slow swells 
We dipped with a soothing, cradlelike mo- 
tion. I forgot to be afraid, in the delight of the warm 
wind that fanned our checks, of the moonbeams that 
on the crest of every ripple were splintered to a thous- 
and dancing lights. I forgot fear, forgot Miss Hig- 
glesby-Browne, forgot the harshness of the Scotch 
character. 

“Oh, glorious, glorious!” I cried to Cuthbert Vane. 

“Not so dusty, eh?” he came back in their ridiculous 
English slang. Now an American would have said 
some little old moon that! We certainly have our 
points of superiority. 

All around the island white charging lines of break- 
ers foamed on ragged half-seen reefs. You saw the 
flash of foam leaping half the height of the black 
cliffs. The thunder of the surf was in our ears, now 
rising to wild clamor, fierce, hungry, menacing, now 
dying to a vast broken mutter. Now our boat felt 
the lift of the great shoreward rollers, and sprang 
forward like a living thing. The other boat, empty 
of all but the rowers and returning from the island 
to the ship, passed us with a hail. We steered warily 
away from a wild welter of foam at the end of a long 
point, and shot beyond it on the heave of a great swell! 
into quiet water. We were in the little bay under the 
shadow of the frowning cliffs. 

At the head of the bay, a quarter of a mile away, 
At 
the edge of dark woods beyond a fire burned redly. 
It threw into relief the black moving shapes of men 
upon the sand. The waters of the cove broke upon 
the beach in a white lacework of foam. 


TRAIGHT for the sand the sailors 

drove the boat. She struck it with 
a jar, grinding forward heavily 
The men sprang overboard, wading 
halfway to the waist. And the arms 
of the Honorable Cuthbert Vane had 
snatched me up and were bearing me 
safe and dry to shore. 

The sailors hauled on the boat, 
dragging it up the beach, and I saw i 
the Scotchman lending them a hand. 
The Hard dry sand was crunching 
under the heels of Mr. Vane. I wrig- 
gled a little and Apollo, who had 
grown absent-minded apparently, set 
me down. 

Mz. Shaw approached and the two 
men greeted each other in their off- 
hand British way. As we couldn’t, 
well, under the circumstances, main- 
tain a fiction of mutual invisibility, 
Mr. Shaw, with a certain obvious 4 
hesitation, turned to me. vs % 

“Only lady passenger, eh? Hope \ 
you’re not wet through. Cookie’s 
making coffee over yonder.” 

“I say, Shaw,” cried the beautiful 
youth enthusiastically, “Miss Hard- 
ing’s the most ripping sport, you 
know! Not the least nervous about 
the trip, I assure you.” 

“T was,” I announced, moved to de- 
fiance by the neighborhood of Mr. 
Shaw. “Before we started I was so 
afraid that if you had listened you 
might have heard my teeth chatter- 
ing. But I had at least the comfort- 
ing thought that if I did go to my end 
it would not be simply in pursuit of 
sordid gain!” 








“And indeed that was almost a 
waste of noble sentiment under the 
circumstances,” answered the dour 


Scot, with a fleeting shadow of an en- 
raging smile. “Such disappointingly calm 
weather as it is! See that Miss Harding has 
some coffee, Bert.” 

I promised myself, as I went with Mr. Vane 
toward the fire, that some day I would find the 
weapon that would penetrate the Scotchman’s 
armor—and would use it mercilessly. 

Cookie, in his white attire, and with his black 
shining face and ivory teeth gleaming in the 
ruddy firelight, looked like a converted cannibal 
—perhaps won from his errors by one of Mr. Vane’s 
missionary Johnnies. He received us with unctuous 
warmth. 

“Well, now, ’clar to goodness if it ain’t the li’lle 
lady! How come you git ashore all dry !ak you is? 
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Yes, sah, Cookie’ll git you-all some’n hot immejusly.” 
He wafted me with stately gestures to a seat on an 
overturned iron kettle, and served my coffee with an 
air appropriate to mahogany and plate. It was some- 
thing to see him wait on Cuthbert Vane. As Cookie 
told me later, in the course of our rapidly developing 
friendship, “dat young gemmun am sure one ob de 
quality.” To indicate the certainty of Cookie’s in- 
stinct, Miss Higglesby-Browne was never more to him 
than “dat pusson,” and the cold aloofness of his manner 
toward her, which yet never sank to impertinence, 
would have done credit to a duke. 

On the beach Mr. Shaw, Captain Magnus and the 
sailors were toiling, unloading and piling up stores. 
Rather laggingly, Apollo joined them. I was glad, 
for a heavy fatigue was stealing over me. Cookie, 
taking note of my sagging head, brought me some- 
body’s dunnage bag for a pillow. I felt him draw- 
ing a tarpaulin over me as I sank into bottomless 
depths of sleep. 

I opened my eyes to the dying stars. 
set. 


The moon had 
Black shapes of tree and boulder loomed por- 
tentous through the ashen dimness that precedes the 
dawn. I heard men shouting, “Here she comes!” 
“Stand by to lend a hand!” In haste I scrambled up 
and tore for the beach. I must witness the landing 
of Aunt Jane. 

“Where are they, where are they?” I 
rubbing my sleepy eyes. 

“Why didn’t you stay by the fire and have your 
nap out?” asked Mr. Shaw, in a tone which seemed 
to have forgotten for the moment to be frigid—per- 
haps because I hadn’t yet waked up enough to have 
my quills in good pricking order. 

“Nap? Do you think that for all the treasure ever 
buried by a pirate I would miss the spectacle of Aunt 
Jane and Miss Browne ar- 
riving? I expect it to com- 
pensate me for all I have 
suffered on this trip so far.” 

“See what it is, Bert,” ex- 
claimed the Scotchman, 
have a truly gentle and for 
giving nature—how it brings 
*) its own reward. I’m afraid 

you and I miss a great deal 
in life, lad.” 
‘ The beautiful 
dered this. 

“IT don’t know,” he replied; 
“what you say sounds quite 
fit and proper for the parson, 
and all that, of course, but I 
fancy you are a bit out in 
supposing that Miss Hard- 
ing is so forgiving, old man.” 

“I didn’t know that you 
thought so badly of me, too!” 
I said timidly. I couldn’t help 
it—the temptation was too 
great. 


demanded, 
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“I? Oh, really, now, you can’t think that!” Through 
the dusk I saw that he was flushing hotly. 

“Lad,” said the Scotchman in a suddenly harsh 
voice, “lend a hand with this rope, will you?” And 
in the dusk I turned away to hide my triumphant 


i," 





smiles. [ had found the weak spot of my foe—as 
Mr. Tubbs might have said, I was wise to Achilles’ 
heel. 


ND now through the dawn-twilight that lay upon 
> the cove the boat drew near that bore Mr. Tubbs 
and his fair charges. I saw the three cork helmets 
grouped together in the stern. Then the foaming 
fringe of wavelets caught the boat, hurled it forward, 
seemed all but to engulf it. Out leaped the sailors. 
Out leaped Mr. Tubbs, and disappeared at once be- 
neath the waves. Shrill and prolonged rose the 
shrieks of my aunt and Miss Higglesby-Browne. Vali- 
antly Mr. Shaw and Cuthbert Vane had rushed into 
the deep. Each now appeared staggering up the steep, 
foam-swept strand under a struggling burden. Even 
after they were safely deposited on the sand, Miss 
Browne and my aunt continued to shriek. 

“Save, save Mr. Tubbs!” implored Aunt Jane. 

But Mr. Tubbs, overlooked by all but this thought- 
ful friend, had calmly saved himself. He advanced 
tpon us dripping. 

“A close call!” he sang out cheerfully. ‘Thought 
one time old Nep had got a strangle-hold all right. 
Thinks I, I guess there'll be something doing when 
Wall Street gets this that old H. H. is food 
for the finny denizens of the deep!” 

“Such an event, Mr. Tubbs,” pronounced Violet, who 
had recovered her form with surprising swiftness, 
“might well have sent its vibrations through the fin- 
ancial articles of the world!” 

“It would have been most—most shocking!” quaver- 
ed poor Aunt Jane with feeling. She was piteously 
striving to extricate herself from the folds of the 
green veil. 

I came to her The poor plump little 
woman was trembling from head to foot. 

“Jt was a most—unusual experience,” she told me 
as I unwound her. “Probably extremely—unifying to 
the soul-forces and all that, as Miss Browne says, 
but for the moment—unsettling. Is my helmet on 
straight, dear? I think it is a little severe for my 
type of face, don’t you? There was a sweet little hat 
in a Fifth Avenue shop—simple and yet 30 chic. I 
thought it just the thing, but Miss Browne said no, 
helmets were always worn—coffee? Oh, my dear 
child, how thankful I shall be!” 

And Aunt Jane clung to me as of yore as I led her 
up the beach. 
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assistance. 


Vv 
Ww in my tender years I was taken to the 
matinee, usually the most thrilling feature of 
the spectacle to me was the scene depicted on the drop- 
curtain. I know not why only the decorators of drop- 
curtains are inspired to create landscapes of such 
strange enchantment, of a beauty which not alone be- 
guiles the senses—I speak from the standpoint of the 
ten-year-old—but throws wide to fancy the gate of 
dreams. Directly I was seated—in the body—and had 
had my hat taken off and been told not to wriggle, I 
vaulted airily over the unconscious audience, over 
an orchestra engaged in tuning up, and was lost in 
the marvellous landscape of the drop-curtain. The 
adventures which I had there put to shame any 
which the raising of the curtain permitted to be 
seen upon the stage 
I had never hoped to recover in this prosaic world 
my long-lost paradise of the drop-cur- 
= tain, but morning revealed it to me 
here on Leeward Island. Here was the 
feathery foliage, the gushing springs, 
the gorgeous flowers of that enchant- 
ed land. And here were the 
soft and intoxicating perfumes that 
I had imagined in my _ curtain 


land ‘ 
sanascane. 
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It was a beau- 
tiful island, I 
found. 





THE SEARCH FOR MISSING MEN 


YHEN in France, 


= e ° r he is doing! What faith 
one fats inte « And Other Stories of a Canadian V.A.D. 2% pies: at seer 


and fancies one’s’ own 


mination! I am afraid 
they would be sadly lack- 


microscopic share in the work is the only ~ yO —« T ~ — ing in me! It would seem too like a wild 
part that really matters. Then, one day, By (GE R A RL j DE A RN QC) LD goose chase.” 
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a new phase of life knocks at your door, 








and your knowledge of your intricacies 
of the life of the Army becomes fuller and wider. 
Shortly after our “Push” in the South, we had 


been ordered to keep the greater number of our 
beds vacant, and had evacuated every case fit to 
be moved. We were, therefore, not quite in the 
same rush as a few days previously when, early 
in the afternoon, I was called from the far end of 
the ward to speak to a middle-aged gentleman in 


a Red Cross officer's uniforn 





“Good afternoon, Sister, I don’t think you were 
in this ward when I last had occasion to come 

“T don’t think so,” I said, studying his face, “I 
have been in this ward only a few weeks.” 


“Then you must let me explain why I am here. 
I am one of the searchers for the missing and 
wounded, and I have quite often been here in your 


ward, to try and find clues of missing men from 





2 moment. “To put itina few words: 
ttle group of us here, and there is in 


‘annot fgnt 





es V ( i ability we may 
have to do this work. We receive lists of the miss- 


ing men, from our headquarters, and our busi- 





ness is to find them if they are alive, and bring 
proof positive if they are dead. We find clues 
more often, and more easily, in hospitals than 
anywhere else. You have no objection to my 
talking to the patients?” 

“Assuredly not,” I answered, noticing his keen, 
clever face. I felt certain he was a lawyer and 
so he proved to be. Later on, at various times, I 
met the other men, who formed the group—gentle- 
men of the kcenest jntellect, a Bishop from South 
Africa, a London financier, and the others—law- 
yers. It seemed a tremendous work to me—to 


find an individual, in chaotic France! 


“Pte. John Graham of the S—— Regiment, missing 


since March 16th,” we read. 


And these men with their trained intellects set out 
to discover in which element of the sphere Pte. John 


Graham is hidden 


“It is a beautiful name—Searcher,” I thought, and 
later, when I grew to know this particular searcher 
better, I asked him if I might not use it for his name. 


“The name means so much,” 
I explained, “To me you will al- 


“Have you had any satisfaction?” I 
asked him later, as we walked down the 
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corridor together, he jotting down notes in a 
pocket book. 

“Nothing at all; Munroe has a bit of the oyster 
By the way,” he said, turning around to 
the ward, “have you any Lancashire men here?” 


“Sergeant Miller is the only one, and his leg is 





bei 





massaged at present.” 

“I wonder,” I went on hesitatingly, “if you 
would mind giving me an idea how you go about 
such an indefinite piece of work. I have seen the 
results, the lost found—but I have never seen the 
machinery at work.” 

“It’s very simple, Sister. There’s no mystery. 
We study the lists of the missing and the dates 
when they were missed. If the area is small, one 
searcher works by himself—sometimes two— 
sometimes half a dozen, as there are here, where 
there are so many hospitals. Lists of patients 
admitted are sent to us from the different hos- 
pitals. If we find one from the same regiment, 
as one of our missing men, we go to him, and try 
to find out when he last saw the missing man, and 
under what circumstances. 

“For instance, there are two missing men from 
H. L. I. on my list. When I saw Munroe’s name 
as one of your patients, coming from the same 
Regiment, I came to see if I could find out any- 
thing from him. Had he been able to give the 
slighest scrap of information, I would have sent 
it at once to our headquarters, and it would have 
been added to the file, with the missing men’s 
names on it. Another searcher from another 
area will probably send another scrap of inform- 
ation—and so on. I am coming to-morrow to see 
that Sergeant from the Lancashire F——.” 


Curious Tales of the Missing Men 
AFTER he had left, a lively discussion began 


among the patients—and curious indeed were 








A sketch made by one of Miss Arnold's patients. 





the tales told of the discovery of one—and another 
—and another missing man. I, however, was too 


man all the help he wants, Munroe,” I admonished, much occupied with my new patient of yesterday, to pay 


thinking how quickly I would have given him over for much attention to them. 


On his card was written: 


a bad job, and how wonderfully patient the “Searcher” “Pte. Henry Willis. Regiment ——, London.” 
was. Matron arriving in the ward, I left the two, to His head was bound up, and even one cheek covered. 


make my rounds with her. 


When I renewed the dressing, I saw that most of the 


“T would like you to allow that gentleman to come hair was cropped in the C. C. S. A few tufts of red 


into the ward any time he chooses,” she said, bowing were left by the amateur barber. 
from a distance to the searcher. “What splendid work ribly torn with barbed wire. 


His body was hor- 
Now, when I came to 
him, I found him trembling vio- 
lently with a high temperature. 





ways seem that—a searcher.” 


The “Searcher” At Work 

“— not Pte. Neil Munroe, of 
the H. L. L, in your ward, 
Sister?” 

“That is Munroe in the 4th 
bed, with his head bandaged,” I 
answered, leading the way. 

“Ts he wel] enough to talk to 
me?” 


“He is well enough, but 


whether he talks to you or not 


is another story. He is a very 
silent man—but if you can get 


do him no 


him to talk, it 


harm jn the world.” 





The stretcher-bearers arriv- 
ing for a case to be X-rayed, I 
went off to see to his removal, 
leaving Pte. Munroe and the 


searcher together. 






Occasional 
hoping Mun 


tain his obstinate silence. It 


I glanced up, 


would not main 


did not look like it, however, 
his mouth half open, his one 
visible eye staring vacantly in 
front of him—very hard and 
stony soil, I fear! 








“How did you ever manage to 
get so horribly entangled in the 
wire?” I asked him, using means 
to abate the fever. 

At first he did not answer at 
all, and when I repeated the 
question he spoke in such an 
affected, slow, extraordinary 
fashion that it was almost gro- 
tesque. 

“Where do you come from, 
Willis?” 

“I come from Lon-don,” he 
said, separating each syllable 
from the other, in a very pecu- 
liar way. 

“What a victim he will be,” I 
thought, knowing the ways and 
habits of my ward. My ward 
possesses the characteristic 
which I am absolutely at a loss 


‘ 


to destroy it is ‘mad’ on imita- 
tions. For instance, when poor 
tle Nobbs, from Edgeware 
Road, after the M. O. had ex- 


left the ward, 





‘H’any ‘opes of ‘ome, Sister?” 
the ward was at it in a trice, 
and now, the minute the door 

ses behind the M. O., the 








“Do try to give this gentle- 


The interior of an ambulance train similar to the one on which 


Miss 


Arnold travelled. horus begins: 





“H’any ‘opes of ’ome, Sister?’ 

And wen Jock, in an ecstacy of delight over his 
first steaming bowl of porridge, ejaculated, “Man, but 
I’m thinkin’ this parritch is graund!” it was just the 
same. As regularly now as the breakfast 
like sayin;; Grace—there is a s 
thinkin’ the parritch is graund! 

So, I knew how it would be with Willis’s stilted, 
unnatural voice. 

When finally it was heard, after the foreseen shout, 
I turned to Monks, my New Zealander, and the claver- 
est man in the warc 

“What do you think of it, Monks?” 

“T think—I think, I would keep an eye on that cove, 
Sister. Sounds to me as if he was tryin’ to hide some- 
thing.” 

By this time Willis was rather annoyed and shouted 
out something to the aggressive patient opposite— 
something with a spice of the West in it. 

“You're from Lancashire!” suddenly Monks shouted 
to him. To my surprise the new patient turned 
red. “Lan-ca-shire, No! no! I tell you. I come 
from Lon-don.” 

Willis was to have an operation next day, and 
I found him in a panic of fear over the anesthetic. 

“But what makes you afraid?” I asked curious- 
ly. 

“When the man in the other hospital had it he 
spoke a lot of things he didn’t know, perhaps I'll 
do that too.” “Exactly!” said Monks, as I passed 
his bed. “There’s something deuced queer about 
him.” 

Next morning the Searcher came again as he 
had said—to interview the Lancashire Sergeant. 

“Stay if you like, Sister, you are interested, 
aren’t you?” said the Searcher, as I was about to 
leave them. I only had time for a minute or two 
after the first preliminaries. 


is served 


rout of ““Man! but I’m 





The Search For Gentles 
s¢T)O you think you remember seeing Gentles 

“ of the —— Battalion, sergeant? He hadn’t 
been very long in the tattalion, and he has been 
ng for almost a year.” 

“It was in that action, Sir, almost a year ago 
Aye ——— I remember Gentles, a young, red-headed 
chap. With a scar on his face—and he played 
the banjo, too, he did. Yes, Sir, but Gentles was 
shot in the stomach that action, and crawled away 
into a shell-hole. Last I seen of Gentles, Sir.” 

I was quite excited. I turned to the Searcher: 
“I’m so glad you found out about him, and in my 
ward!” 

“But you mustn’t make too sure, Sister. Do 
you know that four different reports have already 
been sent in about him? See!” and he showed me a 
business-like looking document. 

No. 1. Informant (name, Regiment given) re- 
members Gentles—fair haired boy—scar on his 
face. Impetuous—-always taking risks. Killed 
and buried on April 14th. 

Note 2. Informant (Corporal in —— Regi- 
ment) remembers Gentles. Played concertina, or 
some other instrument. Informant doesn’t re- 
member what—all are same to him. 

Was in next trench to him in first week of May. 

“Note 3. Informant (name and Regiment) saw 
Gentles, a Lancashire lad, reddish hair, noisy, sang 
and played some instrument. Was with him in the 
rest camp on May 10th. 

“But,” I gasped dumbfounded, “how can they all be 
true? Buried in April, and playing the banjo in May?” 

“They do- sound rather extraordinary,” agreed the 
Searcher. “They are all sent back to headquarters 
to Gentles’ file, as I told you. Presently, when we 
have added every item of information possible, wise 
heads will sift it, and with a few further inquiries, 
often arrive at the truth.” 

“Often!” I repeated. 

“Certainly, not always, Sister. 
missing will 
secret.” 

I entered my ward next day to find Monks and 
others chuckling with glee. 

“What's the joke, Monks?” 

Amidst grins and chuckles, he at last made himself 
understood: 

“Tt’s that cove in the c 
to-day-——Willis.” 

“Oh, I was out when he had the operation. 
go all right?” 

“Rather, Doc gave him the dope to knock him out 
and when the cove came round, he opens his mouth, 
and let sling the greatest bunch o’ Lancashire lingo, 
y’ever heard in your life. Forgot all that tomfoolery, 
sissy rot he talks, an’ let her go in real old Lan- 


” 


cashire! 





Many, many of the 
remain so till earth itself yields the 





orner, what had the operation 


Did it 
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“But why on earth could he try to hide that he’s 
from Lancashire?” I asked, really puzzled. 

“An’ that’s just what I’m goin’ to find out,” said 
Monks, suddenly sobered. 


DECIDED not to mention this fact to Willis him- 

self—for the present at least—and once more he 
began to speak with affected deliberation as before. 
He tried hard to find out what he had said under the 
anesthetic, but I simply told him I wasn’t there, and 
he seemed relieved. At my request, the men took no 
notice of his sudden lapse into Lancashire. Two days 
later the Searcher appeared again. 

“Any more Lancashire F s, Sister? I’m really 
anxious to find something definite about Gentles. Head- 
quarters writes that his people—at least his father 
and mother—are writing most pathetic appeals. Seems 
that he was marrieu—-since the war—and the father 
and mother didn’t think much of the girl. He had met 
her in London, since he had enlisted, and married her. 




















The boys are off to a party at the home of Lady 


Though they didn’t like the girl—and small blame to 
them evidently—they kept in touch with her. Some 
months ago, she wrote to them that as the papers had 
said Gentles was missing and reported dead, she sup- 
posed he was dead, and was going to marry again, 
which she had done.” 

“How disgraceful!” I interrupted. 

“But not so unusual! as you might imagine, Sister.’ 

“It would be rather unpleasant for her if you did 
find him,” I suggested. 

“I’m not thinking much about her felings, but I am 
anxious to find out about him for these poor people’s 
sake—the Father and Mother.” 

“IT have reason to believe we have another Lan- 
cashire man in the ward,” I said, and told him about 
Willis. 

“It is strange that he should be so anxious to hide 
his birth place,” and he walked slowly down the ward. 
Watching, I saw Willis give a tremendous start as the 
Searcher, instead of passing his bed as usual, took a 
chair and sat down beside him. “If he has anything 
to hide, he won’t keep it long,” I thought, looking at 
the clever profile of the Searcher’s face. 

Minutes passed—half an hour. I was deep in tem- 
peratures and pulses, and paid no heed to the familiar 
figure of the Searcher. At iast, hearing a frightened 
sound, between a gasp and a cry, I hurried from the 
end of the ward. Willis lay, his eyes popping out of 
his head, his face white, and his breath coming in 
auick gasps. The man was frightened, terrified. 


’ 


“I am indeed sorry, Sister,” said the Searcher very 
quietly, “to have put your patient in this condition.” 
Mysterious Gentles is Discovered 
“a you wait for me at my desk in the centre 

room,” I said, noticing that his presence caus- 
ed Willis such alarm. With great difficulty, I finally 
quieted the man, remaining beside him till he seemed 
ready to fall asleep. It took some time, but the Search- 
er was still there, when I came to the ante-room, walk- 
ing up and down excitedly. 

“What is it? What have you discovered? What 
put him in such a panic?” I know my questions tumbl- 
ed out one over the other. I was so impatient. 

“The most extraordinary thing has happened, Sister. 
But then my days are filled with extraordinary things, 
only one can’t always see it so plainly.” The Searcher’s 
eves were very bright. 

“Your patient Willis is not Willis at all. 

“Not Willis! Who is he then?” 

“Not Willis,” repeat d the 
Gentle Sata 

“What!” I gasped. 

“He is indeed! He is the Gentles who has been 
on the missing lists for months; he is the Gentles 
whom one man saw disappear in a shell hole in 
April, and another saw playing the banjo in May.” 

“But how—why?” 

“Caused by a most extraordinary mix up of 
human = emotion—iove—fear 


” 





Searcher, “but 


self-sacrifice—des- 





I echoed. 

“Yes, I believe that Lancashire lad truly loved 
that worthless girl. For the powder and paint 
that covered her face, he had no eyes. To him she 
was the most beautiful woman in the world!” 

“You said Gentles didn’t write home for six 
months. How was that, if he was so fond of her?” 

“Did you ever realize, Sister, how difficult it is 
for a Tommy to write, when so many 
barred? He wants to tell them about the place 
they are in—the country—the billets. Not al- 
lowed! He wants to tell about the regiment that 
used to be very near them at home, and is near 
them here. Not allowed! He wants to tell about the 
wonderful attack he has been through, and the 
wonderful escape he has had. Not allowed! Then, 
Tommy, not having, perhaps, a very keen imagina- 
tion, and not caring to write about his feelings, 
gets tired writing ‘that he hopes this finds them 
it leaves him,’ and he gradually puts off 

till leave, and drops off sometimes, altogether 
especially if his letter from Blighty gets lost, or 
doesn’t reach him.” 

“How do you know all of these things?” I 
asked. 

“It is what I have studied from school days 
little Sister—Human Nature.” 

“And Gentles—after not 
months?” 

“Then he was hit by shrapnel—as the Sergeant 
told us—and lay in the shell hole till he was car- 
ried, in an unconscious state, to a French hospital. 
When he was better and allowed out, he met a 
man from home, in a canteen, who had just come 
back from leave, and who told him his people 

thought he was dead, and his wife had married again.” 

“Are you telling me the story of Enoch Arden?” I 
asked. 

“When you search for the missing, Sister, you find 
things, ten times stranger than fiction.” 

“What did he do then?” 

“Here the best part of the man’s nature came out. 
In his cot—in that hospital, surrounded by foreigners, 


+h y¢ « > 
things are 








well as 
wei as 


writing for six 


* he seems to have fought out this crisis in his life. If 


he went home now, this worthless, self-seeking woman, 
whom he had idealized, 
amist! 


-would be known as a big- 
Therefore he decided he would not go home. 


—— deliberately lost his badges, claimed to belong 

to a London Regiment, drifted half over France 
and finally landed with a London Regiment, which was 
just going into action. Got entangled in the enemy’s 
barbed wire, and here he is!” 

“But why—why did he try to pretend he hadn’t come 
from Lancashire?” 

‘Because he heard me asking for Lancashire men 
and was afraid he might be detected.” 

“Tell me, Searcher, do you often come across such 
wonderful revelations?” 

“Not often as complete as this.” 

“And what are you going to do?” 

“There is :nly one thing I I am sent out 
here to discover the missing. I have found one, and I 
am in duty bound to report it.” 

When I re-entered the ward the look of despair on 

Continued on page 75 
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HE room was 
fire-lit and 
very still. The 
flickering glow 
the flames 
the sinister 


from 
softened 1} 
smile on 


the bronze bust 


se==" WY The Rainbow Death 


grea 


white bear-rug an 
appearance of pecu- 
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llar gentleness. 


two ivory wrestlers 


on their  teakwood Y 
pedestal seemed to be Me 
relaxed, al] strain ry 
and animosity gone y 
from them as_ they 


waited for a move- 
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Bartram led his 
charge away and 
Helen found herself 
Hi alone with all that re- 
mained of what once 
had been her friend. 


:* was characteris- 
tic of her to spend 
no time in mawkish 
sentimentalism ; she 
would not even per- 
mit herself an affec- 
tionate tear over the 
passing of ‘her friend 
For to Helen, the 
change called Death 
was very little more 
than the changes 





AG 


SSF 





which she constantly 
effected in her 


labor- 





ment from <the 
woman who sat almost 
as still as they stood. 


It was as though 

every object’ in the room 

snared Helen Dupont’s 

hour of rest and encour- 

aged her to sit motionless 
ito «the 


¢ 


staring 


faces 


dream- 
ore her. 
Promp as the clock 
struck nine she would 
pass from this quiet room 
into her laboratory, there 
fo carry on her work of 
scientific research, fre- 
quently until the maid ap- 
peared with coffee and re- 
proaches in the morning. 

The sudden clanging of 
the door bell did not dis- 
turb her; nor the sound of 
excited 
way. She 


W 
} 
} 
t 





voices in the nal} 


detached from her sur- 





round: It was only 
when a broad shaft of 


ad across 1e 


t 
room that she realized her 
] had been invaded 
a man stood be- 
side her chair. 

n en, come at once! 
Ber I ct Ps] dead!” 

The girl moved im- 
patiently as one who finds 
it difficult to arouse her- 
self from heavy slumber. 








atory; only in one case 
the fingers of The 
Great Chemist worked 
with sureness and preci- 
sion, while hers groped 
with experiments and 
failures. But the manner 
in which death occurred 
was of vital interest and 
to investigate this, to 
prove or disapprove the 
doctor’s dogmatically ex- 
pressed conviction, the 
cirl-scientist now set her- 
self to work. 

She had known 
Berenice Fairweather 
childhood and she 
aligned her splendid 
health, her athletic habits, 
her sane and normal exis- 
tence against the doctor’s 
theory and contrasted the 


since 


two. “Heart failure?” 
The pronouncement was 
absurd. 


Helen studied the face 
of the dead girl, carefully. 
On it was no suggestion 
of pain. Lifting the eye- 
lids, she examined the 
eyes through a powerful 
lens which she always 
carried and fancied there 
was even a flicker of 
pleasurable surprise in 








“Dead?” she repeated, 
“Who?” 

Then as unreality faded and understanding came in 
a flash, she rose quickly, and clutched Jim Drum- 
mond’s arm: “Berenice, did you say Berenice?” she 
asked her cousin. 

“Rogers found her dead in the 
brought her home this afternoon.” 

“Had she beer ill?” 

“Not an hour. Oh, Helen, hurry! 
do something! It can’t be true. It can’t be true!” 

She disappeared to return in a moment dressed for 
the street. 

They drove to the Fairweathers’ handsome residence 
on Riverside Drive in silence, Helen realizing that 
her cousin knew very little about the, tragedy which 
had fallen upon his fiancée and that further ques- 
tioning could only torture him. Drawing up at the 
curb, they found two motors already there, one be- 
longing to Dr. Bartram and the other unmistakably 
that of the New York City Police Force. 


motor when he 


Perhaps you can 


YUSHING through the crowd attracted by so un- 
usual a sight in this locality, Helen and her com- 

panion made their way into the house. There con- 
fusion reigned, a sense of disaster pervaded. Servants 
stood about in little groups looking frightened and 
helpless, and in one corner of the reception hall was 
Rogers, the chauffeur, with two policemen. 

“Where is—is—she?” Drummond asked the elderly 
butler. 

“Upstairs, sir,” Atkinson replied, huskily. 
own room, sir; Dr. Bartram is there.” 

The doctor came slowly forward as Helen and 
Drummond entered. 

“Is there no hope?” asked the latter. 

The other shook his head. “She is quite dead,” he 
murmured. 

With a hoarse cry Drummond flung himself on his 


“In her 


Beside the door of the furnace lay Lefroy, practically unconscious. 


knees beside the girl’s body. “You must be mistaken!” 
he declared. “Has everything been tried? What 
about electricity? She doesn’t look dead! Oh, Berenice 
—Berenice—” 

Helen drew the doctor into the farthest corner of 
the room and tried to shut out the sight and sound of 
Jim Drummond’s anguish. “What js it?” she 
whispered. 

“Heart failure, beyond question.” 

“Impossible! Berenice?” 

The tone was so flat a contradiction that Dr. Bar- 
tram allowed himself to be nettled. It was not often 
that his professional verdicts were questioned. 

“It is the impossible which usually occurs, my dear 
young lady,” he said. “I have made an examination 
and there is evidence which admits of no other pos- 
sibility. The Coroner is alpeady in possession of my 
opinion.” 

Again Helen stifled the impulse to ask questions. 
Sometimes she felt that her whole life was spent in 
trying to keep her tongue between her teeth and never 
had this been more difficult than at the present mom- 
ent. For she wanted to be convinced that Berenice 
Fairweather had died from natural causes, and only 
argument could convince her. Instead of pressing the 
doctor for his reasons, however, she walked across the 
room and laid her hand gently upon the bowed head 
of her cousin. 

“Jim, old boy,” she said, “let us go down and hear 
what Rogers has to say.” 

“The police have already begun their work with 
him,” interposed the doctor. “Harkniss jis here.” 

Like a man in a trance, Drummond allowed them to 
lead him to the door. There, Helen lingered. 

“Take him with you, please, doctor,” she said. “I 
will follow in a moment.” 

With a somewhat stiff inclination of the head, Dr. 


tneir expression. 

Then something else 
caught and held her attention. On Berenice’s left 
cheek there was a faint pink mark such as might have 
been made by her knuckles as she leaned upon her 
hand. That was how it appeared to the naked eye. 
Beneath the magnifying giass, however, an amazing 
change occurred and the pink diffused itself into the 
prismatic colors of the rainbow! 

Helen polished her glass and looked again. Then 
she passed her handkerchief tenderly over the spot 
and examined it once more. She washed it, and still 
beneath the glass she was able to distinguish clearly 
the violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange and red. 


N the meantime, Harkniss, the Police Inspector, was 

putting Rogers through an examination. 

He had, it appeared, calied for Miss Fairweather 
at the Bethlehem Settlement at the usual time and 
had driven her up Fifth Avenue as was his custom, 
nothing out of the ordinary taking place. 

Arrived at home, Rogers had opened the door of the 
limousine and waited for his passenger to alight. He 
waited several seconds, he said, before turning round 
to discover her leaning motionless in the corner. 

Somewhat alarmed, he jumped quickly to the side- 
walk and spoke te the girl. She neither answered nor 
moved. Rogers had looked for assistance and had seen 
a policeman passing the corner of the street. He 
called the officer. “Miss Fairweather has fainted,” he 
“Will you help me get her 





remembered having said. 
into the house?” 
Together they carried her upstairs and left her with 
the maid. Atkinson telephoned for the doctor. The 
policeman was on his way out, when a scream from 
the maid upstairs brought him back into the house. 
“Miss Fairweather hasn't fainted,” shrieked the 
“She is dead!” 
Rogers passed his } 











his forehead. After 











a the 


























of the window to 


ee 





glad to have you take 
f that Mer rriton poi son rier r.’ 
fou are tryi ng to oak up a mystery from 


re grettab! e, but perfect]; 
young —, 





1e across the top of 
larity ‘emae Mi ss Fair weather’s 5 death 1 


agreed the Inspector, dip- 


is nothing further I can do,” 


partially ag “TI will bid you all 





Helen turned back 


, “whether or no 











did not argue the point. 
“May I go up to the Lanes’ 


’ face lighted with ple 


fi 
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Chemical works— 















7 right in your line, 
yeu. know. Bar- 

rows,” he called, 
: “vou come with 
me. Murray, stay 

} here till Mr. Fair- 
weather gets 


DACK,. 














Helen studied the face of the dead girl carefully. 


| E made a sign by which the constable 

understood that he was to keep Rogers 
under a watchful eye, and in another moment 
the Inspector was clearing a passage through 
the crowd at the curb and handing Helen into 
his motor. 

“They’ve caught he 
away. 

Mr. Lare himself opened the door. 

“Why, Miss Dupont,” he cried. “I did not expect 
to see you! Are you sure you care to interest yourself 
in this tragic event? It is not at all in your line; 
the girl was not directly connected with the Works— 
she was my confidential secretary and her death, my 
physician assures me, was due to natural causes.” 

“No suggestion *, sir?” asked the In- 
Spector. 

“Not the slightes 

“T am interested, 
“and would like 

“Certainly. 


ta 





r,” a voice said, as the car moved 








of foul pl: 








however, Mr. Lane,” said Helen, 


very much to see the girl 
Will you come with me now?” 
“If you don’t mind, I would like to go a littl 
when the Inspector has finished. In the 
perhaps you will tell me about it.” 

Mr. Lane led the way 
On the table lay 


other 


e later— 
meantime, 








into his handsome library. 
egrams, letters and 
office. He spread out 





iegra pry te] 


paraphernalia of ¢ 











his hand. It was shaking slightly. 

“This letter explains itself,” he said. “I often work 
here in the evenings and Miss Mitchner never ob- 
jected to the ext hours. Confining ourselves to 
fice times, we should always have been behind. The 
heavy strain of the war, you see.” Helen nodded and 


took the chair he placed for her 


“ S} 1 7, no her a bh} 9? 
was coming nere to work, to-n:gnt, 


Lane con- 


sent her 





clock, 
ten without 
something served 


out for some tea at five o 


suuld work unt 
Then we would have 


arranging that we « 


interruption. 


about 


here. I tell you these details,” he broke off to say, 
‘because that is how she happened to be in my car 
and n her way here i past s Rag 


“Oh, you were 
“No. I 


sent the car 


had left ez man uptown, and I 
back for .’ He seemed to drop into a 
reverie. “She was a nice little girl,” Helen heard him 
nurmur, “so clever vughtful. I don’t 
how I ever can 
suggested Hel 


“Well, y 


oO see a 





si know 
replace her 
“German?” 


Lane started. 





oe 


“ 


you mention 








suppose she was of German extraction, but I am sure 
her sympathies were with us.” 

‘How was she found?” 

“Benson, my chauffeur, got her right to the door 


I the matter. She did 


when he stopped nor answer when he spoke 


vefore he noticed anything was 


not move 





her. Feeling that someti 
had happened, he left her i 
house for me. As soon as I 
she was dead. We niles her 


ing out of the ordinary 
the car and came to the 
looked at her, I saw that 
in-—and that’s all 


to tell.” 


“Che dj aad ; here? 
She did not stop anywnere 


here is 


Nor to 


take anyone ir 


the car?” 
oe No.” 
“The 


pose. 


“Well, 


doctor says she died of ‘heart failure,’ I sup- 


yes, he did. 








ELEN did rot answer, for the Inspector came a 
H this moment into t room. “Might be the same 
virl, Miss Dupont,” he said, quite impressed. “Looks 

ke her in the face and wore the s sort of fur. 
No marks of violence. Just id. Where's the chauf 


feur, Mr. 


Benson 


Lane?” 
Was ste! 


to the room where 





too, by the strong 


, i her dead 





girl anc 











was startled, too, by one diff 

their eyes, for under the lens, 

a look of ntense f¢ ir, of 

been as fleeting as the suiprise and pleasure which 
had come to Berenice, but jt was quite plain. So 
also Was a SMail PINK Nari n the wrist this time, 
rorered as though a glove button had pressed too 
tightly, but beneath the p rful glass, the pink gave 


lace to a rainbow hue, glowing and distinct. It would 
neither wash nor rub off. 
L ANE and the Inspector met her at the f 
tal rs 
“Well?” they asked 
rig the same sort of case as that of 


Miss Fair- 





eather as far as I can see,” she ‘said non-commit 
ts tally nd the likeness is amazing.” 

“] say, Miss Dupont,” it was Henry J. Lane who 
spoke, “of course none of you professional people tell 


but 
was neart 


can 
lure 
Then she 


you an 


9 


us anything until it is time, swer me 
this—do you think it 


The girl hesitated an instant 





¢ 





said curt- 


ly: 
“No.” 
But before either of them could put questions to her, 
u t i 
she asked to see the car. 
It was of the same make and color as the Fair- 


the same glass 


weathers’. It had 
ing the chauffeur 
one window down and one up 

“Did vou ask the man on which side Miss Mitchner 
was sitting?” Helen inquired of the Inspector. 

“Yes, he told me. She was sitting a little 
low 
lap. 


he seems kind of st 


partition separat- 


from the other occupants. It had 


away 
and her hand was turned palm 
Qh, he talked very ] 


unned at th 


from the « 
upwards on 
chauffeur, on] 


that 


pen win 
her 





free 





anyone could die like ight under his nose, 


without his being aware of 


Helen’s thoughts were undoubtedly occupied wit} 
other matters. “Yes,” she agreed vagu ‘it must be 


disquieting. 











HALF hour later she was sitting in her home, an 
open letter in her hand. She had studied its con- 
tents until she knew them by heart, and yet as though 
earchi for something s uld not Heler 
iin and Dated 

y tenth—more than a 





My dear 

You wil! 
one with an ap 
Therefore let nm 
times for us and 
than ever... Ye 

We feel the 
world-war an 
our bitterly o 1 
we have recently had a 
There broke out amor 





in writing. 
troublous 
ter turmoil 
d swamp. 
is hideous 
ss of 
to which 
of fy to face. 








‘rious epidemic 
which caused considera n the district 
Fighting any sort of epidemic is desperately hard 


work, as you 
known enemy is a task 
peat. Worse to me 
converts is the fact 
this malady, they 


know, but fighting an unseen and un 
1ever have to re- 
the ranks of our 

by re in of the nature of 
ve reverted in discouragingly 








large numbers from their new-found Christianity to 
the depths of blackest paganism. They insist that the 
Goddess of Destruction was angry and sent a blight- 
ing breath as punishment upon the district. Whispers 





began to reach us that horri 
performed 


le pagan rites were being 
in an effort to propitiate her and we had 


these to fight and suppress during the time we were 
ministering to the bodies of our people, 
What gave rise to this fantastic belief, I cannot 


say. But I do know that from some baffling 


cause the 





natives died, and to peculiar patches on their bodies 
the survivors would -point muttering between teeth 
that chattered: 

“Look, signora, it is the 
The Rainbow Death!” 


nuerte del arco iris. 


I don’t mind « nfessing to you that it seemed a 
pleasing one. The natives suffered no pain, no warn- 
ing. They simply went out to gather berries, cut 
wood, fish or the like and lay down and died. No one 
could be induced to touch a corpse. You can imagine 
therefore what work George and I had to do and I 
con't know how we ever should have managed but for 
the help of a young Scandinavian, Olaf Petersen, who 
came here a short time ago to study the reclamation 
of swamps. Alone in this isolated mission field the 
three of us did things which are not pleasant to talk 
about, especially when we found bodies which had 
been hidden in the forest for days 

George has just returned from a day’s journey to 
the village where we get our weekly mail to say that 
I’ sen, who left very suddenly and with only a 
scribbled note of farewell, has evider tly gone to 
York. He left a forwarding address care of Gustav 
Lefroy, The Belmont. Look him up when you have 
time. I think you will find him interesting. He will be 
glad to know that the epidemic subsided as suddenly 
it swept over us, and that we have not seen evidence 
The Rainbow Death since he left. Remember us 
idly to him. 








i ELEN seemed to have become part of the eerie 

stillness of the room. Not a muscle moved. Out- 
wardly she gave no sign of the terrific activity of her 
brain, comparing fact and conjecture, science and 
superstition, New York and Mexico, Berenice Fair- 
weather and the Mitchner girl. 





Her mind worked back over the events immediately 
following the receipt of Martha Ainsworth’s letter. 
She had tele phoned The Belmont only to learn that no 
one named Petersen had been registered there. Disap- 
pointed, she asked to be connected with Mr. Lefroy, 
from whom she learned that his friend had found ad- 
vices awaiting him which took him back to Stockholm 
on the very afternoon of his arrival. He had been 
lucky enough to catch a boai at once. 

Helen had, she remembered, expressed her regret at 
missing an opportunity to learn something further 
about the mysterious epidemic with its train of super- 
stition and pagan rites. She said that the scientific 
every superstition was of intense interest 

told something of 
the circumstance which Petersen had omitted to men- 
tion. Thereupon Helen had hospit- 
ably invited him to her laboratory 


had begyeag to be 
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on a tour of research among cablegrams and ciphers, 
she turned her attention to the Lane Chemical Works 
and there discovered the address of the place where 
Clare Mitchner had lived. 

The landlady was not of the trim, poised, intellec- 
tual type. Quite the contrary. The news of the 
tragedy, the visitation of the police, the excitement 
amongst the other boarders, all had tended to upset 
her. Her answers to Helen’s questions were rambling 
and far from the point. 

“Miss Mitchner was that hard-working,” 
from behind an apron, “I‘hardly ever laid eyes on her. 
She wasn't one for gaddin’ about an’ keepin’ com- 
pany with young men, either, for all she was so pretty. 
I never seen but two gentlemen here—one was her 
boss, who used to come for her after office hours to 
work, she said (an’ I believe her), an’ the other was 
a nice-spoken young man called Lefroy. I can’t say 

1at she seemed much taken with him, though,” Mrs. 
Lollard gossiped tearfully. 

She really knew very little about the girl and re- 
ferred her visitor to Miss Mitchner’s room mate. 

“Whatever Lena Davis will do without her is‘more 
than I can say,” sniffled the landlady. “She was that 
devoted to Miss Mitchner she would have kissed her 
ots! I never seen such adoration. She worked in 
the same place, too, you know. Come upstairs and 
wait for her. She ought to be back in a few minutes 


she said, 


nterview with Lena Davis 
nquishing of that repose- 
ful hour which always followed her dinner. Instead 
of sitting in peaceful solitude before her fire, she was 
threading her way at nine o'clock through a rather 
unpleasant part of New York in an effort to verify 
in address the gir] had given her. It represented an 
establishment vastly inferior to The Belmont but one 
which Gustav Lefroy used quite as much. 

Attracting as little attention as possible, Helen 
Dupont circulated about the district until she came 
upon an old friend, Fogarty of the Force. They held 
a short conference and separated, the girl to descend 
a flight of basement steps, the policeman to cock his 
ear and feel for his “billy” as, under orders, he turned 
the corner and hid himself from view. 

It was about ten o’clock when Helen entered the 
building and it was nearly midnight when she left it. 
She did not go alone. In the ambulance which bore 
her away, lay the body of Gustav Lefroy. 


He was dead. 


The nature of Helen’s 


was such as to impel the re 











and their friendship had begun. 
She hac found him an agreeable 


young man of pleasing address and 





personal appearance His appre- 
( on her workshop was 
genuine and welcome, for Helen 





shrewd woman though she was, 
could not be said to be proof 
against flattery where her experi- 
mental research work was con- 
cerned Lefroy had been a fre- 
quent visitor at her home and she 
had introduced him to several of 
her friends—amongst t h em, 
ferenice Fairweather. 

Not until a wave of 


across her window did the scientist 





r 


pink spread 


move Then she shook herself im- 
patiently and crammed the letter 
back into a drawer. 

“Just like Martin,” she grumbled 
aloud, “not to tell me what Peter- 
sen looked like!” 

In spite of this apparent ob- 
stacle in the forming of her con- 





‘lusions, she managed to arrive at 
some which were definite and 
final. “Only trying to prove them 
will be about the maddest thing,” 
she smiled to herself, “I have ever 
attempted. I would have done 
much better to have been a doctor, 
in which event my pronouncement 
could have been ‘heart failure,’ 
and we could have let the matter 
rest upon that!” 


oo but three hours’ sleep, 
‘ she awoke refreshed and quite 
prepared for a busy day. 

Having ascertained the date of 
Mr. Lefroy’s arrival at The Bel- 
mont, and the dates of the 
more recent Scandinavian = sail- 
ings, having sent Harkniss 





A nurse wheeled the patient into the room. 
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A BOUT two weeks later a group of very interesting 
: men sat in Helen Duponi’s living-room. Harkniss 
and his Chef were there, Lane and Jim Drummond, 
Mr. Fairweather and Dr. Bartram. It was common 
knowledge amongst them that Lefroy had murdered 
the two girls and that to HeJen was due the credit of 
identifying him as the criminal, but the steps by which 
this youthful scientist-detective had arrived at her 
conclusions, was what the six men were. gathered now 
to learn. 

A nurse wheeled the patient into the room. Hark- 
niss thought he had never seen her look so girlish, so 
fragile, so opposed to the type of women one might 
associate with an experimenter in chemical research. 
She was very white and her large eyes looked twice 
their normal size, shadowed as they were by great 
bluish circles. Every now and again, she breathed 
with a slight gasp and several times a mild form of 
choking attacked her. Two heavy braids of chestnut 
hair hung loose across her shoulders and seemed to 
drag at her head, for as she talked, she ted them as 
though their weight oppressed her. The filmy pink 
garment she wore, made her for a moment appear a 
stranger to the men, accustomed as they were to seeing 
her in the uncompromising uniform she adopted for 
her Inboratory. “My good friends,” she said with a 
charming smile and holding out a slim white hand, 
“how glad I am to see you and how long the days 
have seemed while I waited for this opportunity. No, 
no, don’t pet me and spoil me!” she cried, as they 
crowded round her with enquiries as to her condition. 
“I am mending slowly and have only one regret—as 
long as something had to happen to me, I wish I could 
have had a scar.” 

“A scar?” echoed the doctor, gruffly. “Be thank- 
1], as we are, my child, that you escaped with your 
ife.” 


“What sort of a scar do you want, Helen?” asked 






her cousin curiously. 
“The same sort as that on the bodies of Lefroy’s 
she told him, seriously, “ a patch of 


two victims,” 
Rainbow 


varied colors which we might call The 
Death.” 


T the mystification visible on their faces, Helen 
a changed her tone. 

“Isn’t it piggish of me, Chief,” she demanded, “to 
work in this way, keeping you all in the dark until I 
have made a grand coup? To be 
honest, I suppose I suffer from a 
species of swank, but truly, I be- 
lieve I could accomplish nothing, 
if I stopped to explain each step 
along the way.” 

“We have never made any objec- 
tion to your methods, Miss Du- 
pont,” said the Chief, gallantly. 
“Their results have always justi- 
fied their means and I can assure 
you that every man on the Force 
is glad to work under your direc- 





tion.” 

The girl answered him with an 
appreciative smile and then took 
up the recital of her story. 

“Finding it impossible to believe 
that Berenice Fairweather had 
died of heart failure,” she began, 
“I took the liberty of looking for 
evidences which would point to 
another cause, and quite by acci- 
jent—for I was looking particular- 

I came upon a faint 


aent 

ly at her eyes 

pink mark on her left cheek. At 
least it appeared faint and pink to 
the naked eye, but under my lens, 
it showed all the colors of the rain- 
bow.” 

She paused, expecting their in- 
credulity to express tself in argu- 
no one spoke. 

“It is sheer luck,” Helen con- 
ti l h genuine modesty, “for 
me to stumble upon facts which 
would discover only 
and nothing 


= 
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anyone else 
after weeks of study, 
illustrates this so well as the case 
in point. I was not mystified by 
seeing the mark of The Rainbow 
Death for I had already heard of 
it, six weeks before. Jim, will you 
read aloud this letter from my 
friend Mrs. Ainsworth?” 


Continued on page 79 
















John Lyne Dav.d- 
son of Vancouver. 


NoTe.—How many people in Canada have 
heard of two aggressive young Western 


millionaires who ‘do business under the x& 

name of Davidson and Smith? Very few; 

Davidson and Smith have built up a wonder- &Y 
Y 


ful string of business ente rprises, but they 
have appeared littie in the public eye. The 
accompanying article contains the first 

story of their remarkable enterprise that has found 
its way into print. It will be found most unusually 
interesting. 


J HY did Davidson and Smith buy the Welcome 

Islands? 

John R. Smith, head of the firm, would ans- 
wer with an enigmatic half-smile that he paid some 
ten thousand odd dollars for the bush-bearded reefs 
out in Lake Superior to have something to snub his 
fast motorboat to if anything happened to go wrong 
with the engine. 

Wiseacres who know something of the past history 
of Davidson and Smith insist that it is more likely 
that a gold mine is due to be located on the Welcomes 
to-morrow or the next day. 

The incident is mentioned because it is illustrative. 

Davidson and Smith are alweys doing the unusual— 
something or another that nobody else thought about 
doing. A couple of years ago they bought up a defunct 
bed-making plant near the border-line of Fort William 
and Port Arthur. Nobody knew. what a firm of grain 
operators wanted with a bed-making factory. To-day 
that ex-bed-making building has been converted into 
the largest and most modern stock-feed manufacturing 
institution on the continent, if not in the world. It is 
a subsidiary of Davidson and Smith called the Cana- 
dian Feed Manufacturing Company. 

It simply happened that the bed factory building 
offered facilities for a feed manufacturing plant that 
could not have been duplicated for ten times the money 
the D. & S. people paid for it as a “dead horse.” 

“We move as the spirit moves us,” cryptica sug- 
gests John R. Smith. “That is, if one of our establish- 
ed enterprises suggests a subsidiary of one kind or 
another, we get busy and buy or build to accommodate 
the idea. Ideas—real, honest-to-goodness ideas—are 
the rarest things in the world. They are worth ac- 
commodating.” 





At Both Ends of the West 
OHN R. SMITH has Fort William headquarters, at 
the head of Canadian lake navigation and the bulk- 
breaking point for rai! and water shipments. His part- 
ner, John L. Davidson, is located at Vancouver, the 
gateway to the Orient. 
Stretched half-way across a continent, at the two 
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ports mentioned and over the grain-producing prairie 
West between, is the bulk of the Canadian interests 
of Davidson and Smith. Besides the parent enterprise 
at Fort William known as the D. & S. storage and 
cleaning elevator and the Pacific Construction Com- 
pany’s plants at Vancouver, there are some twenty- 
four subsidiary concerns owned and operated by these 
two young Canadians. 

The subsidiaries alone represent millions in the way 
of investment and development and include, among 
other things, a fleet of six grain-carrying vessels on 
the great lakes, a mammoth stock feed and molasses- 
making industry at Fort William, a marine transfer 
ship company, a lighterage company, thirty-five coun- 
try elevators on the prairies with a nucleus of sixty- 
five elevators to draw 
from, six grain mer- 
chandising companies 
at Fort William and 
Winnipeg, a string of 
daily newspapers from 
Port Arthur to the 
Pacific Coast, a fleet of 
small boats trading in- 


to Northern’ British 
Columbia ports from 
Vancouver, a_ harbor 


improvement works at 
the Pacific Coast hand- 
ling contracts in the 
Orient as well as on 
this continent, the 
largest hydrating plant 
in Canada, saw mills, 
fish packing plants, land 
development companies, 
city cartage companies 
and a few other odds 
and ends in the way of 
small-fry concerns. 
incidentally, David- 
son and Smith are con- 
trolling stock-holders 
in at least two ship- 


building enterprises, 
their most notable in- —-— _ 
vestment in this direc- 2 LR ——— 





tion being in the Globe 


The shipbuilding plant at Port Coquitlam, B.C 








One of the dredges operated on the Pacific Const. 
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operated by 


ng concern at Superior, Wis., which has 
a weekly payroll of $100,000. It has been rumored for 
some time that Davidson and Smith intend to establish 
a branch of this latter industry in Canada. 

Their latest financial venture is the Guatemala Mar- 
ble and Development Company. More than a million 
dollars has been devoted to developing this latter en- 
terprise to date, including investments in vessels to 
carry the products of the South American quarries to 
the markets. They claim to have secured in Guate- 
mala the finest marble deposits in the world, and ship- 
ment of the finished product was expected to be under 
way in a few weeks at the time of writing. It is said 
that this Guatemala marble is superior to the famous 
Carrara marble of Italy. 








The Story of Two Remarkable 
Young Westerners 
By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER JENKINS 








the Pacific Construction Co., one of the associated industries. 


ALL these enterprises and the millions which they 
f represent sprang from an idea that grew in the 
brains of a young book-keeper for a railway contractor 
and a while they were working on 
salaries Nest Pass, thirteen years ago. 
John R. Smith was the book-keeper, and John Lyne 
Davidson was the civil engineer. 


civil engineer 


in the Crow’s 


That idea developed into their ownership of a modest 
hospital elevator in the east end of Fort William, the 
first of its particular kind built in Canada. From that 
little elevator, of a diminutive class known colloquially 

the “cigar-box type,” grew the 


among grainmen as 


dreams and plans that materialized with amazing speed 
interests of 


and succession into the mammoth D. & S. 
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to-day. In those thirteen years of development lies a 
story, which being the human side of it all, is perhaps 
of greater interest than a cold-blooded narrative of 
the firm’s commercial progress. 

The principals of the D. & S. enterprises are like 
two men out of a book. They are both Canadian-born 
and national types of the imagination and initiative 
that kept pace commercially with the tremendous agri- 
cultural strides of the Canadian West during the last 
eighth of a century. They are unique because they 
succeeded in doing this and meeting huge difficulties 
and white-hot competition without foreign financial 
assistance. They are without doubt the largest all- 
Canadian enterprise conducted by Canadians in the 
Canadian West. 

John R. Smith, head 
of the firm, is thirty- 
line years of age, and 
was born in Winnipeg, 





the son of a pioneer 
railwayman. With a 
common school educa- 
tion gained in Winni- 


peg and Fort William 
as an asset, he started 
life as a book-keeper 
for a railway contrac- 
tor in the Crow’s Nest 
Pass, at forty dollars a 
month and board. His 
father, the late Richard 
Smith, later became in- 
terested in grain trad- 
ing, then strictly in its 
infancy in Western 
Canada. It was with 
his father that John R. 
secired his first lessons 
in the calling of which 
he was destined to be- 
come a foremost master 
in Canada. 








His first business 
venture was in the little 
hospital ship elevator 











in East Fort William, 





The big storage and cleaning elevator at Fort William. 


previously mentioned, 
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John R. Smith 
of Fort William 
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(9) when he took as his partner, John Lyne 
Davidson, and the business wes operated 
under the firm name of Davidson and 
Smith. 

John L. Davidson is a distinctly Western 
type, though, unlike Mr. Smith, he was 
fay born in Eastern Canada. Toronto, On- 

tario, was his birthplace, forty-one years 
He went West when he was twenty-one. Mr. 
Davidson was a civil engineer before launching into 
grain and construction work, and he is a graduate of 
Toronto University. He is polished in address and a 
natural mixer. He has been aptly called the “front 
door” of the D. & S. organization. 

John R. Smith, the senior partner, is of the dynamic 
type, shrewd and resourceful, a sphinx in a big busi- 
ness who has long been an exasperating riddle to com- 
mercial rivals. John R. Smith does his planning in the 
back of his head; never on paper, nor in consultation. 
That’s why no one ever knows what his next move will 
be. Last year he had cornered almost the entire Cana- 
dian oat supply before the grain world had any idea 
who was buying it up. He is a born plunger with an 
uncanny penchant for invariably plunging “when the 
plunging is good,” and brings large financial returns. 

If there is one characteristic more than another for 
which the head of the Davidson and Smith organiza- 
tions might be noted jt is the unobtrusiveness with 
which he ambles about the world of commerce putting 
through deals overnight where millions in money are 
involved. To-day he may be whisking in and out of 
the dust-clouded aisles of a grain elevator on the 
waterfront of Fort William, and to-morrow whirling 
away on the Trans-Canada Limited, bound for South 
America or the Orient. Not even his intimates will 
know what the mission is till they learn through the 
papers that some one or ancther of the numerous in- 
dustries, of which he is the head, has bought up a wal- 
nut forest, a fleet of ships or a whole mining or quarry- 
ing region. 


ago. 


Silent—But a Good Listener 

a= are few millionaires in Canada about whom 
so little is known as John R. Smith. He seems to 
fairly delight in a sort of spectra] personal existence— 
a power behind mighty undertakings that others sense 
but never quite get acquainted with. Big personages 
in politics as well as in business have long since made 
a beaten pathway to John R. Smith’s private office, but 
though he is a wonderful listener, he absolutely re- 
fuses to give advice. Even his own executives must 
learn to do their own thinking insofar as their indi- 
vidual duties are concerned or they are soon out of 
A professional writing-man 





favor with their chief. 
from one of the big cities who once went to get a life 
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Y appointment to 
~ the office I now 
ie hold 


happened 


like this. 

When our family came to live in Alberta, 
the first Parliament of the Province was then 
in session, and as yet we had no laws reiating 
to the property rights of women, or for the 
protection of children. Presently, I was agi- 
tating for both but found the work rather up- 
hill for, at that time, a woman was laughed 


i 
at ¢ } . sidered 
at anda consiaeret 


My Experiences as a Magistrate of the 


Woman’s Court 


By EMILY F. MURPHY. =*'« 


(JANEY CANUCK) 








“kinda queer” who 
made her way into we 
legislative halls with ; 


requests for women’s 
rights. The farmers’ 
wives who had come 
from the older prov- 
inces, or from other 
countries, were es- 
pecially interested in 
the matter of dower 
and wrote many let- 
ters concerning the 
matter. It was one of 
these who, conclud- 
ing that no woman 
could work from im- 
personal motives, 
wrote me an epistle of 
commendation, con- 
cluding it with these 
words: “Go on, Mrs. 
Murphy; God bless 
you; I have a trouble- 
some husband, too.” 
It was my privilege 
at this period to work 
with the late Mr. R. B. Chadwick, the Superintendent 
of the Government Department of Neglected Children, 
on the provisions of a bill known as The Children’s 
Protection Act, which, with the Juvenile Delinquents’ 
Act of the Criminal Code of Canada, are the two 
Statutes governing our Provincial Juvenile Courts. 
Never dreaming that I could ultimately be called 
upon to administer these Acts myself, still I followed 
them closely and eagerly awaited their amendments. 
Sometimes, I would slip quietly into the back seat of 
the Juvenile Court or the District Court and listen to 
the cases being heard and, now and then, I even ven- 
tured into the sacred precincts of the Supreme Court. 





gene 





Without being priggish or pedantic, I can truthfully 
claim that the pros and cons of the legal arguments I 
heard in these different courts were of greater pleasure 
to me than my visits to the theatre or horse-ring, much 
as I appreciate the latter. 

This probably arose from the fact that I am des- 
cended from two families which have produced many 
eminent jurists, and that I have inherited a legal cast 
of mind. At any rate, three of my brothers have been 
called to the Bar and one to the Supreme Court. 

And there was my great-grandfather, the Honorable 
John Hunter Gowan, who, as a Justice of the Peace in 
Wexford County, Ireland, ever showed himself to be a 
man of essentially practical genius, although it must 
be admitted that pliancy of conviction was not a notable 
quality of his make-up. 

On one occasion, as an exemplification of his cevo- 
tion to judicial duties, fine horsen 
eminent skill as a swordsman, 


over an eight-barred gate and, without 


anship, and super- 
he put his hunting cob 


lismounting, 








cut the head off a rebel outlaw with one sweep of his 
blade. 

How I Was Appointed 
PUT I was telling how I came ‘to be appointed to the 





office of Police Magistraic, when led away to talk 
of other matters 











One night, in Edmonton, a score of wom«e or may- 
be it was two score—-were arrested by the police in “a 
round-up” { charged with being com prostitutes 

r night ilkers, contrary to section 238, clause (i) 
if the Criminal Code. These women included clerks, 


servants, housewiv ind some 
vagrants who unquestionabiy came under 

tion used in the code. Rumor had it t “stool 
pigeons” had been used to gain evidence, aid 

women had been plied with intoxicants prior to their 
Later, it was found that these rum were 
foundation and that the arrests were re 


stenographers, maid 


arrest. 
without 


in every way. 


Mrs. Murphy in her office in Edmonton. 





























On the morning of the 
trial, two women from the 
Laws Committee of the 
Local Council of Women 
attended the guardroom of 
the Royal North West 
Mounted Polwe with the 
purpose of hearing the 
eviaence. 

Except the girl-prisoner 
in the dock, they were the 
only women in the room. 
Seeing them, the Counsel 
for the Crown askei the 
Ma istra.: to request the 
women to withdraw from 
the Court as the cases were 
unfit to be heard in a mix- 
ed audience. The women 
stated they came as repre- 
sentatives of a committee 
on law pertaining to the 
protection of women and 
children, and earnestly desired to remain. 
then 


They were 
informed that decent women, such as they ap- 
peared to be, could have no desire to hear the evidence 


in these cases. 
The bluff worked, for, after all, nothing so frightens 
nan as to be told that her actions are unladylike. 
This has proven to be the most excellent gag and de- 
terrent of all the ages. 
Wishing to discuss the matter with someone who 
could in all likelihood be interested, the 
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angry delegates called me over the telephone and ask- 
ed me if they should return to court. 

I advised them to agree with the magistrate 
such cases should not be heard in a mixed eudience, 
and to forthwith apply to the Government, respectfull, 
urging that a court be established for the City of Ed 


monton in which women offenders might be tried by a 


that 


woman in the presence of women. 
I Make the Application 


i lye women stayed away from the Court, but in- 
sisted that I do the applying to and urging of the 
Government myself. 

For several days I shirked the task and then, blue 
vith funk, and without the solace that comes from even 
one companion, I tackled the Honorable, the Attorney 
General. 

In using this word “tackled,” I have written with 
iracy for, to my high amazement, no tackling was 
required. On stating what had occurred, and what were 


our desires, the Minister 
agreed immediately to the 
establishment of such a 
Court. 

“When are you ready to be sworn in, Mrs. 
Murphy?” he calmly asked; “the Governor-in 
meet next week and your appointment 
Magistrate will, doubtless, be rati 


“Ah! Ah! Yes! No!—well, that is to say, 
y at ail,” said I in one gasping 
breath. “I never thought of this; 
I don’t know anything; I have too 
much work at home; and my peo- 





ple won’t let me.” 
In truth, I urged all the objec 
tions I had 


female 


learned from 
Minister 
“Let me 


ever 
slackers, but the 
only laughed and said: 
know in a week.” 
After concluding that I dare ac 
cept, and that I dare not, 
I deci 


some trusted women-friends, for it 


for half 


+ 


a dozen times, to consult 





seemed that I was forcing myself 
ng a hard and unaccustomed 
trail which might end in a 

lough. 

Besides, I was afraid of 
the nastiness of sex-pedlary 
that would have to be con- 
s dered, even before a court 
largely made up of women. 

In the days when I was a 
juvenile, 
ed good form to mention an 
animal of the opposite sex 
by name, therefore, equines 


it was not consider- 


and bovines were all of one 
sex to me. Indeed, once 
at the age of ten, I 
was filled with the ut- 
most chagrin because 
the adults of the house 
gave way to convul- 
sions of laughter over 
a poem I had compos- 
ed about a dairy-maid 
and “the large, kind 
oxen which she milks.” 

I have always been 
embarrassed because 
of this faulty educa- 





tion and while I could 
write upon matters 
relating to sexual! 


found it 
difficult to speak upon 
them even to my own 
children. 

“Should a woman 
keep courthouse?” 
I asked of my friends. 

“Of course she should,” replied one who was a church 


problems, I 


This was the question 


“There were women magistrates in the 
Roman Empire, znd why not in the British? Deborah, 


deaconess. 





too, was a Judge in Israel, and held her court under a 
palm-tree between Ramah and Bethel.” 

“Keeping courthouse is not a man’s job, nor a 
woman’s job,” answered a nursing-sister; “it is a job 





for one who knows how.” 


Every Mother a Magistrate 


66 4 WOMAN with a family,” answered the mother 


4 * of six children, “can keep courthouse better thar 
a man, in that she has performed such work for years 
in the management of her family. In training her boys 
and girls, she has had to do with false pretenses, as 
sault, incitement to breach of peace, cruelty to animal 

cheating at play, loitering, cbstruction to justice, mis 
appropriation, false evidence, trespass, 
idle and disorderly persons, 





an anti-social character.” 

“Even when they are the victims of law, they be 
‘ome more expert in its applications than men,” sa 
a school teacher. “Now there was Catalina, t/ 
Spanish Military Nun, who when she stood on the 
scaffold awaiting execution, was so disgusted with t 
knot the executioner was tying around her throat, that 
she took it out of his hand and showed him the prope? 
method.” 


he 


forcible entry, 


id many other offences of 
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“But how can I keep courthouse when I am trying to 
be a writer?” asked I of another writer. 

“The interruption and not the task may hold the 
angel,” she replied. 

“Poof!” she said further, “We'll disown you if you 
decline the position. Listen to this! will you?” and 
here she pulled a book from off her shelf—“It is the 

l acknowledgment of male person: 


enlightened one 
have succeeded as doctors and lawyers; it is 


‘Women 
as magistrates they will give the full measure of their 
intellectual clarity, precision, and undeviating, equi- 
lateral sense of justice. We shall have a larger and 
finer administration of justice in our courts when some 
f our sputtering, male-gowned judges are replaced by 
ic-ruled women. And you know it as 
well as I do’.” 

ua Shortly afterwards, I was sworn in as Police 
Magistrate for the city of Edmonton, and Judge of the 
Juvenile Court. A year later, I received a commission 
as Police Magistrate in for Province of 
Aiberta. 


and the 


Provincial Jurisdiction 

Rene was found necessary because it sometimes hap- 
pens that an offence which starts at River 
may be concluded at Edmonten, and it is necessary for 
the magistrate to hear what happened at both places 


Peace 


Or a woman may be sent in from Athabasca by a Jus- 


tice of the Peace who thinks it wouid be wiser to have 


her story told in a Woman’s Court and in another 
place, so that she may not be eternally ear-marked, and 


art. One such case which 


illustrates 


that she may get a fresh st 


occurred during the war 


MacLean’s Magazine 


dress was hanging in tatters from her shoulders, it 
having been torn off her by a dog the night before 
while she was intoxicated on one of the city’s main 
thoroughfares. 





The police matron told how, on searching her, s 
found a quantity of whiskey concealed in a baby’s 
bottle. The constable who made the arrest explains 
to the Court that the bottle, being flat, it has the su- 
preme advantage of presenting no unseemly contour. 
He also explains that the liquor is known as “squirrel” 
whiskey and is of a highiy intoxicating character; 
that it is made locally, and tastes like a mixture of 
benzine and soap. 

The that 
quietly, “this Bobby fellow” came 
and pinched her 

“Constable, did you pinch the 
was most unbecoming conduct in 


she walking along 


right up behind her 


tells as was 


accused 


lady?” asked I. “It 
an officer.” 
After a prodigious side-wink at the police “boys,” 
he explains that he merely arrested her. 

In her own defence, the lady would have the Ccurt 
that she had never been arrested before, 
still a mystery to the Court, be- 


cause from whatever viewpoint she may be co 
ed, she most suitable subject. 


understand 


but how she escaped is 


appears to be a 


Is a Woman a Person? 


5 loow next case is also for a breach of .he Liquor Act, 


a number of bottles of beer and alcoho! being pro- 
duced as exhibits. Before his client pleads, Counsel 


for the Defense gets to his feet and objects to my juris- 


Why did I send her then? 

Because under the Liquor Act, when a person has 
been convicted, the magistrate is not allowed to sus- 
pend sentence. On visiting the asylum to inquire into 
the affair, the Superintendent told me that the woman 
had several strongly settled delusions, and was prob- 
ably insane when I committed her. 

It was Tolstoy who said, 
but yet we know there is. 


is almost 





“There is no law for fools, 
The recidivist, or “repeater,” 
invariably a person in whose brain the steer- 
He has no mind-rudder, 
stature, he is but a child in 


lacking. 





l apparatus is 
and though adult in 
mental capacity. 


an 
The magistrate does not sleep so easefully if she 
have the unfit 
whom she sends to prison when these should probably 


misgivings concerning irresponsible 


be placed under custodial care of a different kind. 
When scientific penology is further advanced, I have 
a hardy hope that all judges and magistrates, before 
passing judgment have accurate 
reports on their condition, from hospital and psycho- 
pathic clinics. 


on any criminals, will 


Fits of Vapors 


the average average housekeeper, the court- 
keeper has oftentimes to pacify hysterics, 
or what our ancestors more properly called “Fits of 
vapors.” It is astonishing what a commotion a really 
bad woman can make when hardly pushed on her 
cross-examination by a male inquisitor, or when she 
has been pronounced guilty by the court. 


These hysterics, however, where the 
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hous 





this point and, inc includes 


a love tale. 
A young woman was sent in from a 
far lage charged with false 


ir northern \ 





Kprror’s Nort 
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uf ork 


thie 


great reforms have 


woman’s court is concerned, are be- 
coming rarer events. The defend- 


ants are getting to know that nothing 


tf can be gained from hysterics, romance, 
} ar- 


pretenses and impersonation. She had come—and many more are coming nro OF 4 or any appeal that arises from mere 
1 for six years with a homesteader sighted and energetic women. Scattered all th rough the West femininity. 
whohad gone overseas without marry- are women who have the vision to see what is needed to better In thus educating the class jt aims 
ing her, or providing for her mainte- ‘ : gale , to reach, I take it, that our court- 
nance. Later, she made an affidavit conditions and the courage to get out.and fight for what they keeping is justifying its existence. 
that she was his wife in order that she want. Mrs. Murphy, of Edmonton, bette known by her pen The woman who strives to hold the 
might get a sey on allowance name of Janey Canuck. is one of the leaders among them. and tears back; whose face quivers under 
I found that she had not imperson- . s aa. 2 the stress of her emotions, or who re- 
ited the man’s wife in that he had no it was utting that she should have assumed the arduous task of strains herself, except for the tell- 
fe; nor was it false pretenses in that yutiina inte practice one of the reforms initiated—the establish- tale crimson that spreads itself in 

















she received no money. The charge ment of courts for women. Mrs. Murph y has written two articles patches on her throat and face, is 

hould have one of perjury \ eae "en 4] Se al usually a pretty good sort in spite of 

As soon a evidence was con- jor Maclean's, telling of her experiences in this very successfu her lapse from virtue, and is seldom 
cluded, a crippled man in khaki stood rperioment irreclaimably bad. 

up and asked permission to speak. Indeed, strange as it may appear, 

“You'll be after mindin’, Your Wor- tears are more nearly close to the 

p,” said he, “how once you came to surface where men are under pres- 

he military hospital that is forninst iction as a magistrate. On being requested to state sure. This particularly applies when their protective 

t was myself as told you that I had his objection, he argues that I am not “a person” with- nstinct has been appealed to. A man will break hor- 


res of land, but that no 
1 








me now as I had a wooden leg. You'll 

’, beggin’ y’pardon, Your Leddyship, as 

how you laughed an’ said, ‘Sure an’ Dennis I'l] have 
to find you a gir! myself.’ 

“Deed-an’-deed, I didn’t like to be bothering you 

about it, but havin’ found this one myself a fortnight 

yisterday, mebbe Your Leddyship would be after 


standin’ to your word an’ tellin’ 


gets off 


her she’s got to marry 
me right away if she oy 

A glance at the prisoner showed her winking heavily 
at the Court, and pulling her face into wry grimaces 
meant to be indicative of her unwillingness. 

I accordingly instructed the bold-hearted wooer that 
such impossible under the provisions of 
the Code, but if they come to my office afterwards I 
could be done. 


i ? Ah! 


was done 


a finding was 
i 
would see what 


What there’s no sense in telling 
ry 


+ 


ey thing one knows Besides it was Provincial 
Magistrates we were talking about. 


is month that two travelling Provincia! 

work will do much 
ton, and at the same 
that requires 


It was only th 
Magistrates were appointed, 
congestion at Edmon 
able them to send in any girl 


Woman's Court. 


whose 
to re! eve the 
time will er 


a fresh chance to the 


My First Day in Court 








Mi" first day in Court was as pleasant an experience 
. as running a rapids without a guide Jesides, the 
lawyers and police officials jooked so accustomed and 
so terribly sophisticated Indeed, I have never seen 
brass buttor o bright and menacing as on this par- 
ticular day 

Presently ill the men became embarrassed and 
tarted to stammer over their manner of addressing 
me One said “Your Worship”; another “Your 
Honor’: a negro said “Your Majesty,” and the rest 


‘ible jargon | wn as “the Informa- 
tion and Complaint,” was rattled off by the Clerk of 
the Court to a red-faced type whose chiffon evening 


in the meaning of the Statutes. His argument takes 
up quite ten minutes and, in the end, is duly noted, 
whereupon the hearing of the case proceeds. 

Now, I had always known I was not persona grata 
but I had an idea I was still 2 person, in spite of the 
ancient disabilities on the statute books. At any rate, 
knowing my commission to be in order, I decided not to 
worry about the objection, being gratefully sensible of 
the fact that it devolved upon the Government to show 
that I was a person. 

Here was a pretty kettle of The 
“woman’s rights” had suddenly been shifted onto mas- 
culine shoulders with an unesesnable onus of 


Ly. 





fish! so-called 
respon- 
sibil 
On every subsequent case, this man, who js the most 
popular criminal lawyer in the city, persisted in 
ing the objection, while I he 
whole argument, the thing appealing to my fancy im- 
mensely. Other barristers caught up the objection, 
and we had a merry time of jt. He was a poor fellow, 
indeed, who could not put a new aspect on the argu- 
ment. Several months later, when Mrs. Alice Jamie- 
son was appointed Police Magistrate, with jurisdic- 
tion for the City of Calgary, the question was argued, 
and she was declared to be “a person” within the 
meaning of the statutes. Since then, the wicked have 
ceased from troubling and the weary are at rest 


rais- 


persisted in hearing 





Difficulties in Keeping Courthouse 
\ TELL! hardly at tart, I 
found my position as yurthouse 
to be an ardous task, In the 


rest, for from the s nave 





eper of the c 





one. 


and often a painful 


court, one learns sad things; terrible things that may 
not be written down on paper, and that many would 
fear to 1 1. Or again, one feels as he had just 
seen all the tables of the law bi ! nd that nothing 
can ever again thrive wh‘ch is good or pure 

The first woman I sent to jai! wer nsane and was 


ymmitted suicide. 


had 


transferred to an asylum where she « 
She left four little 


them. 


1 J +} ] ~ 
children whose father leserte 


ribly when told of the tragedy that has come into the 
life of his girl-child. Than this, life has no sadder 
happening. 

A son, whose mother has become insane, or a young 
husband, whose wife has wandered off into the bad 
lands of the underworld, is filled with an amazement 
of sorrow and finds his consolation in tears. 


Rules of Evidence 

A NOTHER difficuity of the courthouse keeper re- 
44 lates to the rules of evidence. Having mastered 
these herself, and having learned how to apply them, 
she finds that very few defendants know anything 
of the Canada Evidence Act, or of Phipson, and, as a 
consequence, are unable to tell the facts concerning 
their own case. 

“That is not 


evidence,” someone will shout at 
witness, who has just started to tell us all about 
“We don’t care in the least what you thought.” 

The witness looks cowed, but, catching his breath, 


the 
it. 












ms other attempt, only to be more sharply repri- 
mi: “It doesn’t make any difference what your 
wife said, stick to the evidence, or s't down.” 
If the courthouse keeper is wise, and even ordin- 
arily humane, and if she wants to elicit the facts of 
the case, she wil! shortly explain to the witness what 
s admissible as evidence and help him quietly over 
the rough places It takes time, of course, also 
patience, but it sheul irely be done There is little 
loubt that manv n? nt persons are convicted of 
offences use tl have not known how to tell 
their stort It is high time a change was made jn this 
reral nd tl we h ze our courts, making 
hem ¢ Y ! to for ne eople We 
; fairly é ng the Courts of Summary 
] tion, y designated “polis ta,” 
t ( red f ry moder nst in 
ng their ! procedure to meet needs 
t ‘ ‘ int or i or 
It must not ided, however, that all the 
vitnesses are needing a tance, for such is far from 
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being true. Some are so wily and experienced that 
the wariest officials are deceived by them. This is 
especially the case with witnesses from Central and 
Southern Europe, although the English-speaking pro- 
portion is by no means a negligible one. 

With the majority of these, the truth on 
what they think advisable to say and later, 
forced to tell the truth, it is still because it 
able. 

When driven a corner, they will say they do 
not understand, or suddenly they find themselves un- 
English. ; ; 

Sometimes a witness will pretend to be stupid, thus 
evading the questions, and hoping you may “give her 
up” like the proverbial puzzle. Or noticing one of 
these witnesses thinking deeply before making reply, 
you naturaliy that she is considering ter 
answer carefully in order that she may tell only the 
truth, whereas she is actually studying how to evade 
telling it. Or, perhaps, her position more closely ap- 
proximates that witness jn a certain famous trial who 
said, “I didn’t tell the whole truth to the judge, I told 
him selected truths.” 


means 
when 


is advis- 





into 








’ 
abie to 





conciude 


The Perjurer 

UST here our reader is probably saying, “This can 

never be rectified, for the liar and perjurer are with 
us always.” 

J am not one who holds with this theory. We used 
to think the same about slavery and smallpox, to say 
nothing of the impossibility of allowing the public to 
select their own books from the shelves in the public 
library, or their groceries off the counters in the 
We know now that every evil can be enorm- 
ously lessened, if not eradicated, and that, on the 
whole, the public may be trusted. 

It is comparatively unusual for boys and girls to 
tell lies in the Juvenile courts, because it has been 
explained to them that it is better to tell the Judge 
the whole truth whatever the result may be, and, in 
this, they are not misguided. 

At any rate, having observed and placed this de- 
pravity, and having considered the possibility of recti- 
fying it, we should not lie down on the job. 

It may be argued that the code provides for the 


stores. 
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punishment of perjury, but, for some reason or other, 
the hardest offence to prove is perjury. It is prob- 
ably for this reason that a case of perjury is seldom 
preferred. Maybe, after all, that poetess was right 
who defined the Criminal Code as: 
“That clumsy thing 
That measures mountains with a three-foot 


And plumbs the ocean with a pudding-string 
The little, brittle code.” 


rule, 


Besides, how can we expect people to realize the 
sanctity of an oath when they do not appreciate the 
sanctity of the Book known as Holy Writ? Many of 
them have never read it, and have not even a copy in 
their possession. Others do not know who or what 
the Deity is except as a name that is used in a profane 
expression. The term, “So help me God,” can, there- 
fore, mean nothing to them. It is passing strange 
that our Governments should not allow the children 
to learn of God in one of their institutions—the school, 
but should expect them to know of Him in their other 
institution known as the court. The whole system of 
law is based on the teachings of Christianity, and, 
therefore, if the youths are not taught the Bible, 
they should be taught the code. At present, they are 
taught neither, so that the result is disastrous, and 
must prove to be increasingly so. 

Anyone, whether a professing Christian or not, 
must be driven to this conclusion—that is to say, if 
we use an oath in our courts, we must instruct our 
people somewhere or somehow as to the nature of its 
sacred and binding obligation. 


A NCTEES difficulty which confronts the court- 
+ * house keeper is that of ignorance and stupidity. 
Sooner or later, the stupid man or woman will get 
into trouble and rise to the dignity of “a defendant.” 

Not long ago, 2 woman in Edmonton lifted a valise- 
ful of dainty blouses and lingerie from the Hudson's 
Bay Company stores, and thought that the payment 
of a fine in lieu of imprisonment entitled her to have 
the goods and was deeply aggrieved when an order 
was made restoring these to the company. 

The incident, however, is not peculiar, for Boswell 
tells of one Bet Flint, a prostitute, who stole a 
counterpane. 





The Chief-Justice of Old Bailey, “who loved a 
wench,” summed up favorably, so that the charge was 
dismissed. Bet remarked, “Now that the counterpane 
is my own, I shall make a petticoat of it.” 

Having laughed at Bet’s ignorance, we might look 
factors and 


into the underlying causative enquire 
whether she had not inherited an heredity of in- 
capacity from generations of untaught, underfed, 
loutish clodpates—-that she was the natural fruit of 
the family-tree, rather than a sudden, perverse, 


wrong-headed criminal. 

Truly, when we see such a plentiful absence of sense 
on the part of those classes who have had the advant- 
age of colleges and “ancestors,” we can hardly wonder 
at the folly of the ignorant poor. 

It is against this ignorance the courthouse keeper 
must wage an eternal! battle, and it is to these unfor- 
tunates that a wise sympathy and unflagging patience 
must be shown, just as it is to the ignorant, erring 
child of any household. When my he: well I am 
persuaded that this will yet be the way of it. 


‘ 
art is 








“Women’s Court” a Misnomer 


" the first woman to keep a courthouse in Canada, 
. I found out a queer thing which was that, strictly 
speaking, there could be no such thing as “ta woman’s 
court” or “a man’s court,” owing to the fact that in 
certain offences both sexes were chargea conjointly, 
or were parties thereto. This most frequently occurs 
in cases which relate to opium joints and disorderly 
houses. It is the practice, therefore, in our province 
that where the primary charge is against a woman 
and the subsidiary ones against men, the case is heard 
in the Women’s Court, and where the 
primary charge is against a man and the subsidiary 
against women, the case goes to the Men’s Court. 
As most of the disorderly house keejers are women, 
and the majority of “found-ins” are men, this explains 
why the sexes are fairly evenly divided as to num- 
bers in the summing up of Lhe year’s convictions 

As the Women’s Court is conducted with more 
privacy, and as names are seldom mentioned in the 


vice versa, 


Continued on page 81 


WHY | REMAIN A CANADIAN 


An Interesting Discussion By BASIL KING 


NoTE.—In the next (Decem- 
ber) issue of MACLEAN’S 
will start Mr. King’s splen- 
did new novel, “The Thread 
of Flame.” It will fully 
sustain the high reputation 
that he has won with his 
earlier stories, “The City 
of Comrades,” “The High 
Heart,” “The Inner Shrine” 
and “The Street Called 
Straight.” Inasmuch as it 
is not as generally known 
as it should be that Mr. 
; Kin is a Canadian, the 
editors asked him to set down a few facts with refer- 
ence to himself. He has complied with the following 
exposition of his position with reference to the land of 
his birth. 





AM a Canadian, and an extremely enthusiastic 

ene. Though circumstances, partly domestic, 

partly of a business nature, and largely of health, 
have compelled me to live outside of Canada for many 
years of my life, I have always retained what old- 
fashioned lawyers used to call the animus revertendi— 
and even now I have not abandoned it. I never land 
on Canadian soil, whether on the Atlantic or Pacific 
coast, without the sense of coming back home which 
almost everyone feels on returning to his birthplace. 
Whether in this England, France, or 
many—my time 
among all four- 
of view; and it is that same point of view which gives 
there 


country, Ger- 


for some thirty years being divided 


-I see things from the Canadian point 


may be in my 


whatever small originality 
writing. ‘ 

In this country (the United States) where I have 
been a resident since 1910, as I was a resident 
before in the nineties, I have made it my business to 
be in a modest way an exponent of the Canadian 


factor on this continent. Without pretending to have 


once 


accomplished much I hold that every man can serve 
his country by trying to represent it worthily in 


any other country in which his lot may be thrown, and, 
even if he reaches no more than a few individuals, he 
has at least reached them. One does not have to take 
oneself too seriously to believe that between two coun- 
tries like the United States and Canada, perhaps more 
closely inter-related than any other two countries in 
the world, the role of the unofficial ambassador is a 
most important one. However humble one is in 
one’s circumstances, or however circumscribed, there 
is always room for this function. Most Canadians 
who have settled in this country have become natural- 
ized American citizens, and doubtless have done their 
duty in the act. I myseif have always felt that I 
could “swing my job” better for remaining a Cana- 
dian; and when I have talked to intelligent Americans 
on the subject—which has not been often—they have 
agreed with me. I remain therefore a loyal subject 
of the King, and a most devoted citizen of my native 
land. 

At the same time I should like to express my equal! 
devotion to the land‘in which I am a resident. I think 
as an American as freely as I think as a Canadian— 
just as a man thinks as his father’s son with the same 
facility with which he thinks as his mother’s. There 
has never been a time since my early boyhood when 
my ties with this country were not of the closest, with 
long periods of residence. The result is that I have 
a kind of international mind, American in texture, 
and Canadian in coloring. 


| IOGRAPHICALLY I was born in Prince Edward 

Island, educated there and at King’s College, Nova 
Scotia, passing my earlier manhood in Halifax. I 
recognize the fact that all three places have left an 
indelible stamp on me. 

To my little Island province I owe whatever I have 
of largeness of outlook. Where the dry land is small 
one acquires the habit of looking chiefly at the sea and 
sky and their immensity. “Abeguite—a leat lying on 
the water,” was the Indian name for the Island; and it 

just that. It gives you the same sense of vast hori- 
zons far away that you get on board a ship on the 


ocean. 


At Windsor the effect was different. King’s College 
is old, according to the Canadian standard, and with- 
drawn. It occupies itself mainly with books, with 
thought, with ideals. Larger colleges primarily yield 
one contact with men. Here the contact was chiefly 
with minds, and we got much of it. I have often had 
occasion to note with graduates of Oxford, Harvard, 
and McGill, how little of the great fundamental 
grounds covered by what we know as the humanities 
were familiar to them as compared with the stretches 
we traveled where there was not much else to do. 

Halifax gave me that affection and admiration for 
British government and character which have been 
important factors in my life. In my time it was not 
so much the bustling Canadian port that it is to-day, 
as the gateway for British ideals to enter the Domin- 
ion, and a distributing centre for the seeds of Imperial 
loyalty. My receptiveness to the British appeal did 
not render me free from irritation which often became 
indignation; but when allowances were made for that 
I still retained an impression of greatness which has 
made me proud to be connected, however humbly, with 
so magnificent an ideal as that of the British Empire. 


T= Canadian’s contribution to the comity of the 
world is, as I see it, to be the harmonizing element 


between that Empire and this Republic; and I often 
wish that my _ fellow-countrymen could’ more 
consciously and conscientiously adopt the role of 


mediation. To do that however they need to be bigger 
in spirit than either the Englishman or the American, 
and the very land they live in breathes this sense of 
spaciousness. I am always sorry when I find Cana- 
dians adopting a small or provincial or colonial or 
bombastic point of view. Sometimes I find who 
has the big, genial, patient, human qualities that can 
bear with foibles, whether English or American, and 
take by instinct the harmonizing attitude, and then I 
know I have come on a Canadian who realizes—even 
though but subconsciously—his national destiny. It 
is this quality of a big, rich heart in a big, rich land 
which makes so many Canadians lovable to me, and 
which I covet for them all. 


one 





ewe 


HIS MAJESTY’S WELL-BELOVED 


By BARONESS ORCZY 


Author of “The Scarlet Pimpernel,” “The League of 
the Scarlet Pimpernel,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. 
CHAPTER TEN 
The Hour 
I 


QUARTER of an hour—perhaps less—later, 
we were speeding back, Mr. Betterton and I, 


down Canon’s Row on our way to Westminster 
Stairs, intending to take boat for the City. 

In the terrible mental upheaval which had followed 
on the renewed Outrage that had been put upon my 
beloved Friend, I had well-nigh forgotten that secret 
Conspiracy which was even now threatening the sta- 
bility of our Country, and in which my former Em- 
ployer and his Spouse were so deeply involved. 

The striking of Church Bells far and near, chiming 
the hour of eight, recalled me to the danger which 
threatened Mr. Baggs along with his more aristo- 
cratic co-traitors. And, strangely enough, Mr. Bet- 
terton thought of this at the very same t_me. He had 
been sunk in moody Reverie ever since my Silence had 
told him the grim tale of my unsuccessful Embassy 
to the Earl of Stour, and through the darkness it was 
impossible even for my devoted Eyes to watch the 
play of emotions upon his tell-tale Face or to read in 
his Eyes the dark thoughts which I knew must be 
coursing through his brain. 

In myself, I could not help but be satisfied at the 
turn of Events. The Conspirators, denounced by me 
to the Countess of Castlemaine, would of a certainty 
meet the punishment which they so fully deserved. 
Lord Stour was one of them, so was Lord Douglas 
Wychwoode. The Scaffold, or at best, Banishment, 
would be their lot, and how could I grieve—I, who 
hated them so!—that the Earth would presently be rid 
of two arrogant and supercilious Coxcombs, Traitors 
to their King, vainglorious and self-seeking. True, 
the Lady Barbara would weep. But when I remem- 
bered the many bitter tears which you, dear Mistress, 
have shed these past months because she had enchain- 
ed the fancy of the Man whom you loved, then had 
scorned his ardour and left him a prey to humiliation 
and shame at the hands of Men unworthy to lick the 
dust at his feet; when I remembered all that, I could 
find no Pity in my heart for the Lady Barbara, but 
rather a Hope that one so exquisitely fair would pass 
through Sorrow and Adversity the purer and softer 
for the ordeal. 

True again, that for some reason still unexplained 
Mr. Betterton appeared to desire with an almost 
passionate intensity that his successful Rival should 
escape the fate of his fellow-Conspirators. Such 
Maghanimity was beyond my comprehension, and I 
felt that the Sentiment which engendered it could not 
be a lasting one. Mr. Betterton was for the moment 
angry with me—very angry—for what I had done; 
but his anger { knew would soon melt in the warmth 
of his own kindly heart. 


F. PETERS 


row and could not have borne another wet- 
ting. 

Every Angle and Stone and Stair and 
landing Stage along the Embankment were 
of course familiar to me; and I could not 
help falling into a Reverie at sight of those 
great houses which were the City homes of 
some of the noblest Families in the Land. 
How many of these stately walls, thought I 
sheltered a nest of Conspirators as vile and 
as disloyal as were Lord Douglas Wych- 
woode and his friends? Suffolk House and 
Yorke House, Salsbury House and Worster 
House, to mention but a few. How did the 
mere honest Citizen know what went on be- 
hind their Portais, what deadly Secrets 
were whispered within their doors? 

I had been taught all my life to respect 
those who are above me in Station and to 
reverence our titled Nobility; but truly my 
short experience of these high-born Sparks 
was not calculated to enhance my Respect 
for their Integrity or my Admiration for 
their Intellect. Some older Gentlemen 
there were, such as the Lord 
Chancellor himself, who were 
worthy of everybody’s Regard; 
but I must confess that the be- 
haviour of the younger Fops was 
oft blameworthy in the extreme. 

I might even instance our ex- 
perience this dark night, after we 
had landed at the Temple Stairs 
and were hurrying along our way 
up Middle Temple Lane in the 
wake of our linkmen. We were 
speeding on, treading carefully 
so as to avoid as much as was 
possible the mud which lay ankle- 
deep in the Lane, when we suddenly spied ahead of 
us a party of “Scourers’—-young Gentlemen of high 
Rank, very much the worse for drink, who, being at 
their wits’ end to know how to spend their evenings, 
did it in prowling about the Streets, insulting or 
maltreating peaceable Passers-by, molesting Women, 
breaking Tavern windows, stealing Sign-boards and 
otherwise rendering themselves noxious to honest 
Citizens and helping to make the Streets of our great 
City an object of terror by night, in emulation of 
highway Robbers and other foul Marauders. 

No doubt Mr. Betterton and I would—despite the 
aid of our two linkmen and of their stout Cudgels— 
have fallen a victim to these odious Miscreants, and 
the great Actor would of a surety have been very 
rudely treated, since he had so often denounced these 
Malpractices from the Stage and held up to public 
Ridicule not only the young Rakes who took part in 
the riotous orgies but also our Nightwatchmen, who 

were too stupid or too 





He would forgive me, 
and anon forget the in- 
solent Enemy after the 
latter had expiated his 
Treachery and his Ar- : 
regance upon the Scaf- us Baggs, a lawyer. 
fold. The whole of this 
hideous past Episode 
would then become a 
mere memory, like unto 
a nightmare which the 


Synopsis.—This is the 


terton, a fumous actor, and Joyce Saunderson, 
as told by John Honeywood, clerk to Theophil- 
Betterton is infatuated 
with Lady Barbara Wychwoode. His atten- 
tions to her are resented by her brother, and by 
Lord’ Stour, her lover, 
ruffians to make a dastardly attack on him. were well behind us. 
They refuse to accept Betterton’s challenge to I heard 


cowardly to cope with 
them. But, knowing our 
danger, we avoided it, 
and hearing the young 
Mohocks coming our 
Way we slipped up 
Hare Alley and bided 
our time until the noise 
of Revels and Riotings 


story of Thomas Bet- 


and they hire some 


afterwards 


healthful freshness of a duel, considering him as beneath their notice. that those abominable 
the newly born day so Baggs, Stour and Lord Douglas Wychwoode Debauchees—who _ sure- 
quickly dispels. are engaged ina plot to seize and dethrone ly should have known 

9 King Charles I1., and Honeywood is ordered to better, seeing that they 


O on the whole it was 
7 with a _ jightened 
Heart that I stepped 
into the Boat in the 
wake of Mr. Betterton. 
I thanked the Lord that 
the rain had ceased for 
the moment, for truly I 
was chilled to the mar- 


nection with the plot. 


> 
> 


before he has had a 





make copies of a treasonable document in con- 
Honeywood discloses the 


etterton and the latter is distressed at the 
thought that Stour will be caught and executed 


were all Scions of great 
and noble’ Families 


To avenoe Betterton : ’ 
had jindeed “scoured” 


Jot to Ladu Castle- : : 
i : ray x 1 ; ni , " that night with some 
maine, the favorite of the King. He then tells purpose They broke 
“i 


» Simond’s Inn in 
Fleet Street, 
chance to pers mally every 


smashed 
piece of crockery 


avenge the wrong done him. thev could find there. as- 


saulted the 





Landlord, 
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Then once again his harsh, mirthless laugh. “Good!” he exclaimed. 


beat the Customers about, broke open the money-box, 
stole some five pounds in hard cash and insulted the 
waiting maids. Finally, they set a seal to their Revels 
by falling on the Nightwatchmen who had come to 
disperse them, beating them with their own Halberts 
and with sticks, and wounding one so severely that he 
ultimately died in Hospital, whilst the Miscreants 
themselves got off scot-free. 

Truly a terrible state of affairs in such a noble city 
as London! 

lil 

AS for Mr. Betterton and myself, we reached the 
+4 corner of Chancery Lane without serious Adven- 
ture. As we neared the house of Mr. Theophilus Baggs, 
however, I felt my courage oozing down into my shoes. 
Truly I could not then have faced my former Em- 
ployer, whom I had just betrayed, and the mean side 
of my Action in the matter came upon me with a sham- 
ing force 

I begged Mr. Betterton, therefore, to go and speak 
with Mr. Baggs whilst I remained waiting outside 
upon the doorstep. 

Of all that miserable day, this was perhaps to me 
the most painful moment. From the instant that Mr. 
Retterton was admitted into the House until he re- 
turned to me some twenty minutes later, I was in a 
cold sweat, devoured with Apprehension and fighting 
against Remorse. I could not forget that Mr. Baggs 
had been my Master and Employer—if not too kind an 
one—for years, and if he had been sent to the Tower 
and accompanied his fellow Conspirators upon the 
Scaffold, I verily believe that I should have felt l*e 
Judas Iscariot and, like him, would have been unable 


a t+ 


tu endure my life after sucn a base betrayal. 








Fortunately, however, Mr. Betterton was soon able 
to reassure me. He had, he said, immediately warned 





Mr. Baggs that something of the Secret of the Con- 
spiracy had come to the ears of the Countess of 
Castlemaine and that all those who were in any way 
mixed up in the Affair would be wise to lie low as 


far as possible, at any rate for awhile. 
Mr. Baggs, it seems, was at first terrified, and was 


n the point of losing his head aid committing some 


Oo 





Folly through 








sheer fright. But Mr. 
Betterton’s quieting 
nfluence n pre- 





himself— 


and there was not a 
scrap of paperin any- 
one else’s possession 
which bore his Name 
or might mark his 
Identity, whilst he 
had not the slightest 
fear that the other 
Conspirators — who 
were all of them 
Gentlemen—-w o ul! d 
betray the complicity 
of an humble At- 
torney who had ren- 
dered them loyal ser- 
vice. 

Strangely enough, 
fr. Baggs never sus- 
pected me of having 
betrayed the whole 
thing; or, if he did, 
he never said so. So 
many veople plotted these days, so many Conspiracies 
were hatched, then blown upon, that I for one imagine 
that Mr. Baggs had a band in several of these and 
was paid high Fees for his share in them. Then, when 
anything untoward ces. when mere Chance or 
else a Traitor among the Traitors caused the Con- 
spiracy to abort, the worthy Attorney would metaphor- 
ically shake the dust of political Intrigue from his 
shabt by Shoes and make a Bonfire of every compromis- 
ing Document that might land him in the Tower and 
further. After which, he was no doubt ready to begin 


aii over again. 











So it had occurred in this instance. Mr. Betterton 
did not wait to see the Bonfire, which was just begin- 
ning to blaze merrily in the old-fashioned Hearth. He 
told me all about it when he jeined me once more upon 
the Doorstep, and for the first time that day I heard 
him laugh quite naturally and spontaneously while he 
recounted to me Mr. Baggs’ Terrors and Mistress 
Euphrosine’s dignified Fussiness. 

“She would have liked to find some pretext,” he said 


quite gaily, “for blaming me in the matter. But on 
the whole, I think that they were both thankful for 


Warning.” 


my timely 


IV 


Be T. as far as I was concerned, this ended once and 
for all my connection with the house of Mr. 
Theophilus Baggs, and since that memor able Night I 
have never once slept under his Roof. 
I went back with Mr. Betterton to his house in 


ll time we reached 
ready he had intimated to me 


» my home with him; and 


Tothill Street. By the 
close on ten o’ciock. Alt 
that henceforth I was to mak 
as soon as we entered the House he ordered his Servant 
t make my room and bed ready for me. My heart 


de at his kindness. 





» Gratit 


v led with i inexpressible le at 
Thor sh I had, in an altogether inexplicable manner, 


run counter to his Plans, he was ready to forgive me 
t 


his Friendship from me. 











and d not w 

As time wen was able to tell him something of 
the emotions coursed through my Heart in 
recognition ef his measureless kindness to me; but or 
that first evening I could not speak of it. When I first 
beheld the cosy room which he h: 


ad assigned to me, 
i 


“4 , 
with its clean and comfortable and substantial 


furniture, I could only bow my head, take his hand 
it reverently He withdrew it as if he had 


and kiss 
been stung. 

“Keep such expressions of respect,” he said almost 
roughly, “for one who is worthy. 
worthy, be- 





“You,” I riposted simply, “are infinite 
’ 
cause you are good.” 
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She held her ground in the very centre of the path. 


Then again 
inlike his usual 
upon my ear 


“Good!” he exc! 


narsn, Mirthiess laugn—s» 


-hearted merriment—grated 


once 





aimed. “Nay, friend Honeywood, 
you are not, meseems, a master of intuition. Few 
hearts in London this night,” he added 
“harbor such evil desires as mine.” 

But in spite of wha 

look in his eyes, 
turbed Soul, 








earnestly, 
t he said, in spite of that strange 
that laugh which proclaimed a per- 
I could not bring myself to believe that 
his great Heart was a prey to aught but noble De- 
and that those awful and subtle schemes of 

tevenge which have subsequently threatened 
seething in his 





o ruin his own Life were even now 


For the moment, I only remembered that when first 
he had requested me to accompany him on his evening 
Peregrinations, it had view to visit'ng ‘the 
Countess of Cz w reminded him of 


re had been to beg 





his purpose, th 
for my Lord Stour s pardon. I did so, still insisting 
upon her Lac «1 Predilection for himself, 
spoke thus he smiled eri mly 


presently said with slow Roper iberat’on: 





Eulogy of ho’ virtue and her 
Thomas Betterton any 


t wile ne his public V 
she would grant Mr 
he might ask of her.’ 
and her Ladyship is not like to go back on 
her word,” I assented eagerly. 
“Therefore,” ne continued, not heeding me 
Countess of Castlemaine, who in her turn can obtain 
lesires from His Majesty the King, wi!l 
request obtain a full and gracious pardon for 
of Stour.” 
“She will indeed!” I exclaimed. puzzled once more at 
Weakness, I call- 


an who had on two occasions 





any favour she: 


this strange trait of Magnanimity 


ed it—on the part of a m 
been so monstrously eutraged. “You are a hero, Sir,” 


I added in an awed whisper, “to think of a pardon for 





He and ‘ooked me ful! in the Eves. I could 
i his glance. for there seemed to dwell 
within its glowing depths such a World of Misery, of 
Hatred and of thwerted Passion that my soul was fill- 


ed with dread at the sight. And he said very slowly: 


“You are wrong there, my friend. I was not think- 


ing of a pardon for mine Enemy, but of Revenge for 
a 1 Insu which it seems cannot be wiped out 
in blood.” 


v 
WOULD have said something more after that, for 
in truth my heart was full of Sympathy and of 


Love for my Friend and I longed to soothe and console 


him, as I felt I could 
do, humble and unso- 
though I 


phisticated 





4 Was. Thoughts of 
You, dear Mistress, 
were running riot in 
my brain. I longed at 

/ this momentous hour, 

t when the Fate of 
many men whom I 
knew was trembling 
i? the balance, to 
throw myself at Mr 
Betterton’s feet and 
to conjure him in the 
name of all his mos 

oble Instincts to 
give up all thoughts 
of the proud Lady 
whohadonce disdair 
ed him and spurned 
his Affections, and to 
turn once more to 
the early and pure 
love of his life to 
You, dear Mistress, 
whose Devotion had 
been so severely tried 
and yet had not been 
found wanting, and 
whose Influence had 
always been one of 
gentleness and of 
purity. 

But, seeing him sit- 
ting there brooding 
obviously a prey to 
thoughts both deep 

‘ and dark, I did not 


dare speak, and re- 

mained silent in the 
hope that, now that I was settled under his Roof, an 
oppertunity occur for me to tell him what 
weighed so heavily on my Heart. 








woud 


a . +l. } roan 
Presently the Servant came brought Supper, 


and Mr. Betterton sat lown 
fect grace and hospitality to s 
we neither of us felt greatly j eat. I was 
hungry, it is true; yet every morsel which I conveyed 
to my mouth cost me an effort to swallow. This was 
all the more ren ble as at the moment my whole 
Being was revel 


ing me with per- 
to him. But 











succulence of the fare 








spread out before me, llence of the Wine, the 
snowy teness of tl the beauty of Crysta 
and of ver, all of bore testimony to the 
fastidious T and the Refinement of the great 
Artist. 

Of the great Events which were even then shaping 
themselves in White Hall, we did not speak We 
each knew that the other's mind was full of what 
might be going on even at this hour. But Mr. Better- 
ton made not a single reference to it, and I too, there 
fore, held my tongue. In fact, we spoke but little 
during supper, and as I watched my dearly loved 
Friend toying with his food, and I myself felt as if 


the next mouthful would choke me, I knew that his 


mind was far away. 


It was fixed upon White Hall and its stately purlieus 
and upon the house of the Count of Castlemaine 
which overlooked the Privy Gar lens, and of His 


Majesty the 


to catch the sound of distant murmurs, of running 
js 


Kir gg His sense Ss. J knew, were strained 


ootsteps, of the grinding of arms or of pistol shots 


But not a sound came to disturb the peaceful silence 


of this comfortable Abode. The servant came and 
went, bringing food, then clearing it away, pouring 


Wine 
utensils. 





) our glasses, setting ar 


removing the silver 


Anon Mr. Betterton and I both started and furtively 


caught one anothe glance The tower clock of 
Westminster was striking eleven. 
“For good or for evil, all is over by now,” Mr. Bet 


terton said quietly. “Come, friend Honeywood; let’s 
to bed.” 
I went to bed, but not to sieep For hours I lay 
wondering what had happened. Had the 
succeeded and was His Majesty a 
Prisoner in their hands; or were they themselves Cap 
tives in that grim Edifice by the water, which had wit 
nessed so many Deaths and such grim Tragedies, and 
from which the only egress led to the 
Scaffold? 


awake, 
Conspirators 


straight 





~ 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
Rumours and Conjectures 
I 
y= little of what had actually oc- 


curred came to the ear of the Pub- 
lic. In fact, not one Man in ten jn the 
whole of the Cities of London and West- 
minster knew that a couple of hours be- 
- 


fore midr 


ght, when most simple and 


honest Citizens were retiring to their 
beds, a ch of dangerous Conspira- 
tors had irrested even within the 





precincts of White Hall 

I heard all that there was to know 
from Mr. Betterton, who went out early 
the following morning and 
fully inf 





returned 
rmed of the events of the pre- 
g Subsequently too, 

1 deal of information 
instrumentality of Mis- 


As far as I could gather, 





gleaned a 
through th 


tress Floid 












the Conspirators did ec: out their 
project just as they decided on it 
in my presen ! assemble in 
King Street and »y-lanes leading 
out of it, keeping my "Lady Castle- 
naine’s house in whilst others 
succeeded in conce ing themselves 
bout the Gardens of White Hall, no 
doubt with the aid of treacherous and 


l 

Watchmen. 

The striking of the hour of ten was 
| and con- 

Gardens 

the watch until after His 

> King had walked 

from his é Her Ladyshin’s 

house. His Majesty, as was his wont 

when supping with Lady Castlemaine, 


‘ back door, and 


Action. Those in the 
stood by on 


Majesty tl 






across 





wed him into the 
rators waited for the 


ectly the last clang 
had ceased to rever- 
le evening hour, they 
m the back and the 

use simultaneously, 
non the one side 

His Majesty’s Body 
> command of Maior 
mained concealed 

», and on the other way 





nside the Palac 
by a Company of Halberdiers under the 











command of Colonel Powick. 
When the Traitors were thus con 
fronted by loyal Troops, they tried to 
\ fig not hat such 
Mi ires b Major 
S r ind Colon that they 
i'd no ly hope to escape. , 
\ iffle ensuca, but ‘onspirators 
re ‘ s ver l 
t ver y < 1. 
neighb even t slumberin 
peacefully iia no more than turn 
ed, m if perhaps if a party 
of M mischief vent had 
con n confi vith a posse of 
Nightwatcel ? The prisoners were 
o marct to the lower 
espit ! vhich had nm more 
begur fa heavii\ nd uring tne 
ng e tramp through th 
city t i ir for Conspir s and 
] ru i ooled wn con 
erab 
seutenant of the Tower had 
gy ready fer the re eption of 
ted Guests; for in truth my 
istlemaine had not allowed 
ye ry halve Incensed 
ugainst her | mies ir manner in 
which only an adulated and_ spoilt 
Wor n ¢ b sne was going to see to 


piotte 


1 against 
‘ly dealt with as 





friend 
Bar- 


Countess 


] ATER on, I had it from my 
¢ Mistress Floid that the, Lady 
“a Wvychwoode visited the 
of Castlemaine during the course of 
the morning. She arrived at her Lady- 
Iressed in black and with 
if of mourning, over her fair 





ship’s house 


vell, as 





Mistress Floid hath oft told me 
the interview 
was truly pitiable, and 
Barbara presented a heartrending 
spectacle. She begged and implored 
her Ladyship to exercise mercy over a 
few young hotheads, who had been mis- 
led into wrong-doing by inflammatory 


that 
between the two Ladies 
that the Lady 





MacLean’ 


speeches from Agitators, these being 
naught but paid Agents of the Dutch 
Government, she averred, set to create 
discontent and if possible civil war once 
again in England, so that Holland 
might embark upon a war of Revenge 
with some certainty of Success. 

But the Countess of Castlemaine 
would not listen to ition at all, 
and proud Lady Barbara Wychwoode 
then flung herself at the other Woman’s 
feet and begged and implored for par- 
don for her brother, her Lover and her 
‘riends. Mistress Floid avers that my 
nothing but 


the pet 


ady Castlemaine did 
laugh at the poor Girl’s pleadings, say- 
ng in a haughty, supercilious manner: 

“Beauty in tears? ’Tis a_ pretty 
ight, forsooth! But had your Friends 
succeeded in their damnable Plot, would 
you have shed tears of sympathy for 
me, I wonder?” 

And I could not find it in me to be 
astonished at my Lady Castlemaine’s 
spitefulness, for in truth Lady Bar- 
bara’s Friends had plotted her disgrace 
and ruin. Not only that, they had tak- 
en every opportunity of villifying her 
Character and making her appear as 
odious in the eyes of the People as they 
very well could. 

You must not infer from this, dear 
Mistress, that I am upholding my Lady 
Castlemaine in any way. Her mode of 
life is abhorrent to me and I deeply re- 
gret her influence over His Majesty and 
over the public Morals of the Court 
‘ircle, not to say the entire Aristocracy 
and Gentry. J am merely noting the 
fact that human nature being what it 
it is not to be wondered at that when 
1e@ Lady had a chance of hitting back, 
1¢ did so with all her might, determin- 
ed to lose nothing of this stupendous 
Revenge. 








III 


OWEVER secret the actual arrest 
of the Conspirators was kept from 
public knowledge, it transpired 
that such great and Gentlemen 
as Lord Teammouth, Lord Douglas 
Wychwoode, the Earl of Stour, not to 
mention others, were in the Tower, and 
that a sensational Trial for Conspiracy 
and High Treason was pending. 
Gradually the history of the plot had 
leaked out, and how it had become ab- 
ortive owing to an anonymous denunci- 
(for so it was called). The Con- 
became the town. 
, 


soon 


noble 











ation 


talk of the 


spiracy 
| 








Several Ladies Gentlemen, though 
not directly imp ed the affair but 
of ultra-Protestant views, 
th best to retire to their coun- 
ty s. ostensibly for the benefit 





executed with- 


Conspirators wo iu! 
suffered the 


out Trial—had already 
extreme Penal th that the 
Marquis of Sidbury, father of Lord 
Douglas Wychweode, had suddenly died 




















grief; that torture would be applied 
to the proletarian Ac of the 
noble Lords—of w were 
many Of +> ‘ther Infor- 

tior i De ns from them. 
In fact, the tow 1 with conjec- 
tures: people t whispers and 
disper at s t of anyone who was 
known to belene to the Court ce 
The T tre ) 1 to ¢ npt benches 
the Exch y ind Sheps were desert- 
ed, for ked to be abroad wher 
Arrests and Prosecutions were in the 

Through all, very great sympathy 
v evinced for the Lady sarbara 


Wvcehwoode, whose pretty face was so 
well known in Town and whose charm 
of manner and kindly disposition had 
endeared her to many who had had the 
Public 

n is a strange and unaccount 
able Factor in the affairs of Men, and 
public op'nion found 
that so young and adulated a 
as the Lady Bs: 
fell swoop lInse 


privilege of her acquaintance. 
a 


it terriblv hard 
Girl as 
should at one 
Brother, Lover and 
And I mav trulv say that 
Satisfaction was absolutely genuine 
and universal when it became known 
presently that the young Earl of Stour 
had received a full and gracious Pardon 
for his supposed share in the abomin 
able plot. 
Whether. on closer 
had been proved 





rbara 


riends 


investigation. he 
innocent or whether 
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the Pardon was due to exalted or other 
powerful influences, no one knew as 
yet: all that was a certainty was that 
my Lord Stour presently left the 
Tower a free Man even whilst his 
Friends were cne and all brought to 
trial, and subsequently most cf them 
executed for High Treason or otherwise 
severely punished. 

Lord Teammouth suffered death 
upon the scaffold, as did Sir James 
Campsfield and Mr. Andrew K nver; 
and there were others, whose names 
escape me for the moment. Lord Doug- 
las Wychwoode succeeded in fleeing to 
Scotland and thence to Holland, most 
people averred owing to the marvellous 
vluck and ingenu‘ty of his Sister. <A 
number of Persons of meaner degree 
were hanged: in fact, a Reign of Terror 
swept over the country, and many 
thought that the Judges had been un- 
duly harsh and over free with their 
pronouncement of death-sentences 

3ut it was obvious that His Majesty 
himself meant to make an example of 
such abominable Traitors before politi- 
cal intrigues and Rebellion spread over 
the country once again. 

It was al] the more strange, there- 
fore, that one of the conpirators—the 
Ear! of Stour, in fact, whose Name had 
been most conspicuous in connection 
with the Affair—should thus have been 
the only one to enjoy immunity. But, 
as I said before, nothing but sat'sfac- 
tion was expressed at first for this one 
small Ray of Sunhine which came to 
brighten poor Lady Barbara Wych- 
woode’s misery. 

As for me, I did not know what to 
think. Surely my heart should have 
been filled with admiration for the 
noble Revenge which a great Artist had 
taken upon a hot-headed young Cox- 
comb. Such Magnanimity was indeed 
unbelievable; nay! I felt that it show- 
od a Weakness of Character of which 
n mv innermost heart I did not believe 
Mr. Betterton capable. 

To say that I was much rejoiced over 
the clemency shown to my Lord Stour, 
would be to deviate from the Truth. 
Looking back upon the motives which 
had actuated me when I denounced the 
infamous Plotto the Countess of Castle- 
maine. I could not help but admit to 
myself that hatred of a young Jack- 
anapes and a desire for vengeance 
upon his impudent head had greatly 
influenced my course of action. Now 
that I imagined him once more kneel- 
ing at Lady Barbara’s feet. an accept- 
ed Lover, triumphant over Destiny, all 
the sympathy which I may have felt for 
him momentarily in the hour of his 
Adversity, died out completely from my 
Heart and I felt that I hated him even 
more virulently than before. 

His image, as he had last stood before 
me in the dimly-lighted room of his 
noble Mansion, surrounded by Books, 
costly Furniture, all the Appurtenances 
of a rich and independent Gentleman, 
was constantly before my mind. I could, 
just by closing my Eyes, see him sitting 
beside the hearth, with the lovely Lady 
Barbara beaming at him from the place 
opposite and his Friend standing by, 
backing him up with word and deed in 
all his Arrogance and Overbearing 

“The Earl of Stour cannot cross 
swords with a Mountebank.” 

I seemed to hear those Words reverb- 
erating across the street like the clank 
of some ghostly Bell; and whenever 
mine ears rang to their sound I felt the 
hot blood of a just Wrath surge up to 
my cheeks and my feeble Hands would 
close in a clutch that was as fierce as 
it was impotent. 


IV 


HE reported death from grief of the 

Marquis of Sidbury proved to be 
a false one. Put the aved Peer did 
:uffer severely from the shame put up 
on him by his Son’s treachery. The 
Wvychwoodes had always been loyal 
Subiects of their King. At the time of 
the late lamented Monarch’s most crvy- 


ling adversity, he knew that he could 
|always count on the devotion of that 


noble Family, who had jeopardized their 
entire Fortune, their very Ex/‘stence, 
in the royal Cause. 

Of course, his two Children were 
scarce out of the Nursery when the bit- 


| ter conflict raged between the King and 


1is People; but it must have been ter 
ribly hard for a proud Man to bear the 
thought that his only Son, as soon as he 
had reached man’s estate, should have 
raised his hand against his Sovereign. 

No doubt owing to the disturbed stats 
of many influential Circles of Society 
that winter and the number of noble 
Families who were in mourning after 
the aborted Conspiracy and the whole 
sale executions that ensued, the Mar 
ringe between Lady Barbara Wych 
woode and the Ear] of Stour was post 
poned until the spring, and then it would 
take place very quietly at the Bride’s 
home in Sussex, whither she had gone 
cf late with her Father, both living 
there for awhile in strict retirement 

Lord Douglas Wychwoode, so it was 
understood, had succeeded in reaching 
Holland, where I doubt not he contin- 
ued to carry on those political Intrigues 
against his lawful Sovereign which 
would of a surety one day bring him to 
ar ignominious end. 

I was now living in the greatest com- 
fort and was supremely happy, in the 
house of Mr. Betterton. He employed 
me as his Secretary, and in truth my 
place was no sinecure, for I never could 
have believed that there were so many 
foolish Persons in the world who spent 
their time in writing letters—laudatory 
or otherwise—to such great Men as were 
in the public eye. I myself, though I 
have believed that there were so many 
mirer of Men of talent and erudition, 
would never have taken it upon myself 
to trouble them with effusions from mv 
pen. And vet letter after letter would 
come to the house in Tothill Street, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Thomas Betterton. Som« 
written by great and noble Ladies 
whose Names would surprise You, dear 
Mistress, were I to mention them; 
others were from Men of position and 








of learning who desired to e ess to 
the great Artist all the pleasure the 
had derived from his rendering of noble 


Characters. 

Mr. Pepys, a Gentleman of great 
knowledge and a Clerk in the Admiral- 
ty, wrote quite frequently to Mr. Bet- 
terton, sometimes to express unstinted 
praise for the great Actor’s performance 
in one of his favorite Plays, or some- 
times venturing on Criticism. which was 
cften shrewd and never disdained. 

But after all, am I not wasting time 
by telling You that which You, dear 
Mistress, know well enough from your 
own personal experience? I doubt not 
but you receive many such letters, both 
from Admirers and from Friends, not 
to mention Enemies, who are always to 
the fore when a Man or Woman rises 
by talent or learning above the dead 
level of the rest of Humanity. 


T was then my duty to read those 

letters and to reply to them, which 
I did at Mr. Betterton’s dictation, and 
in my choicest Caligraphy with many 
embellishments such as I had learned 
whilst I was Clerk to Mr. Baggs. Thus 
it was that I obtained confirmation of 
the Fact which was still agitating my 
mind: namely Mr. Betterton’s share 
in the events which led to His Majesty’s 
gracious Pardon being extended to the 
Farl of Stour. I had, of course, more 
than suspected all along that it was my 
Friend who had approached the Coun- 
tess of Castlemaine on the subject, vet 
could not imagine how any Man, who 
was smarting under such a terrible in- 
sult as Mr. Betterton had suffered at 
the hands of my Lord Stour, could find 
it in his heart thus to return cood for 
evil and with such splendid Magnani- 
mity. 

But here I had Chapter and Verse 
fer the whole affair, because my Lady 
Castlemaine wrote to Mr. Betterton 
more than once upon the subject, and 
always in the same bantering tone, 
chaffing him for his Chivalry and his 
Heroism, saying very much what I 
should myself if I had had the courage 
or the presumption to do so. She kept 
tim well informed of her endeavours 
on behalf of Lord Stour, referring t 
the King’s Severity and Obstinacy in 
the matter in no measured language, 
but almost invariably closing her 
Epistles with a reiteration of her 
promise to the great Artist to grant 
him any favour he might ask of her. 

“I do work most strenuously on your 

Cantinued on page 84 
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after their Cutex manicure! They as you dry them. Then, during the 
are so shapely, so exquisitely day, whenever you dry your hands, push Send today for the complete 
5 ‘ e ¢ - . , . lay: "wa: se ‘ for r 
groomed; the cuticle edge at their base — back the cuticle with a towel. This is all ; 4 F 
is as smooth, firm and even asif youhad you need to do to keep your nails look- manicure set shown below 
just had a professional manicure. Y ou ing well-groomed all the time. F you have never given your nails a Cutex 
are delighted with their appearance. manicure, send today for this complete 
Keep them looking lovely always! Do away entirely with harmful Cutex manicure set and see for yourself how 
: ; : ae oie cuticle cutting attractive your nails can be made to look. 
Spasmodic attention won't do it The set contains everything necessary for a 
tig Sepa ete mw ei Thousands and thousands of women complete Cutex manicure—the Cuticle Re- 
may only make the cuticle look worse would tell you that they can, with Cutex, mover; the Nail White; the Paste Polish; the 
in the long run. But with a bottle of keep their nails always in noticeably Cake Polish; the Cuticle Comfort; an emery 
Cutex at hand, it is so easy to keep your lovely condition. Use it regularly, and board, an orange stick and some absorbent 
cuticle always smooth and firm. It you, too, will find that it does away cotton. Enough for several manicures! Send 
— be geet ny to as regularly as entirely with the cuticle cutting and only 20c for it today. 
you hie your nalls. ; ; ‘ i > ¢ aa Ts q 3 . 
d } a as that ruin the appearance of Address Northam Warren, Dep’. 1114, 200 
2 ed your nails. aie, iin ERE 
So little trouble, too . Mountain Street, Montreai. 
0 ; k F Cutex exactly fills the need for a : 
} _ i Cwae oh eh; i; according Ie convenient, quick, safe cuticle remover. facLean, Benn & 
the — ¥/ wit which your yee Get a bottle today at anv drug or de- Nelson, seinen, Cat | 
i 2 @ P F ve § ok 4 - - ‘ Age , 489 St. 
grows, dip the end of an orange sti partment store. dian Agents 4 t. Paul 
— wrapped with absorbent cotton, into Street West, Montreal. 
your bottle of Cutex and work it around Cutex, the cuticle remover, comes in 
the base of each nail, gently pressing back 35c and 70c bottles. Cutex Nail 
the cuticle. Wash the hands with White and Nail Polish are also 35c. 
Cutex Powder Polish : : 
in the attractive new MAIL THIS COUPON W.TH TWO DIMES TODAY 
tvory-lihe tube 
| NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 1114, 200 Mountain Street 
Montreal 
J , 
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MISTAKES 


MacLean’s Magazine 


WOMEN MAKE IN 


a es 


THE CARE OF THEIR. COMPLEXIONS 


Much homeliness is caused by three common little mistakes 


IRST, many women powder the wrong 
way:—Many women who appreciate 
the importance of powdering, fail to 
understand the right way to doit. Againand 
again during the day, on the street, in the 
shops-—everywhere—they are powdering, 
in a frantic effort to overcome a shiny face. 


Yet the ugly glisten keeps cropping out. 


This is because people make the mistake 
of applying the powder direct/y to the skin. 
If powdering is to be at all lasting, the 
thing to do is always to apply a powder 


base. Before you powder, take just a little 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream on the tips of 
your fingers. Rub it well into your face. 
Instantly it disappears, leaving your skin 
softened and refreshed. Now powder, and 
don’t think of it again. 

Pond’s Vanishing Cream has no oil, so it 
cannot come out in a shine. More than 
this, it holds the powder fast to your face 
two or three times as long as ever before. 





Failing to freshen the complexion 
when you dress 


When you are preparing t goout for theevening, 
do remember that the most important part of 
dressing is the freshening of your complexion. 

Some women make the mistake of overlooking 
this 
You may feel and look exhausted. Yet there is 
no excuse for letting your skin look tired, drawn. 

Lightly smooth a little Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
over your face. The cocl touch, the delicate fra- 
grance, will make your skin actually fee/ fresher. 
At once this greaseless cream vanishes. Your poor 
tired skin drinks in all its refreshing softness. The 
tense, drawn feeling is relaxed. The dullness has 
gone, leaving a soft, transparent look. More than 
this, rhe soothing cream keeps your skin soft and 
smooth, and prevents chapping and roughness. 

Never neglect this Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
freshening, before going out. It makes all the 
difference between looking commonplace and 


looking beautiful. 


It is a bad mistake to omit the 
cold cream cleansing 


Because you have learned to depend upon 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream for a powder base, for 
freshening the skin and protecting it from chap- 
ping, do not forget the importance of co/d cream. 

The very oil which makes cold cream imprac- 
tical for use before going out, 1s what the skin 
requires at other times. The pure, creamy oil 
base in Pond’s Cold Cream makes it the most 
perfect cleanser you have ever known. 

When vou are all ready for bed, rub some 
Pond’s Cold Cream into your pores and wipe it 
off with a soft cloth. You will be horrified to see 
how much dirt comes out. Yet it will please you 
so to realize how much cleaner the pores of your 
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Dermatologists say that such a powder base 
is a protection to the skin. It keeps its tex- 
ture from the coarsening due to exposure. 
Wind and dust ruin your looks 
A day inine i”, qd 2? idu t pia’ } a2 e 4 ur 
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If your skin its dry or rough, leave some Pond’s 
Cold Cream on over night to make up for the 
ar 


deficiency of natural oil in your skin. 


if a wonderful massage with 


It has Just the « Nsis 





You can give you 
Pond’s Cold Cream. CY 


that 1s perfect tor working well into the skin 





Every skin needs two creams 


The creams that your skin needs are each very 
different from the other. 
° » a’ 2079 } 
It is Pond’s Vanishing Cream that you should 


use as a powder base, asa protection from cold and 
dust, and to freshen the con plexion. Pond's Van 
ishing Cream ts without oil. It is based on an in 


gredient which physicians have recommended for 


years for its softening, beautifying properties 
But for cleansing, for supplying a lack of oil, 
and tor massage, Pond’s Cold Cream should be 


used. Its formula was specially worked out to 
t : 


supply just the ar oil required. 
1 





Neither of these creams will encourag: the 
growtn of hair on the face 


Get a Jar or tube 











Subtract a few years from your age 
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‘Tuts Monti’s VITAL QUESTION: 
| What Canadian Papers from lHalifase to Vancouver 


are saying 











IS CANADA WEARY of PARTY POLITICS 


fathers, the faith that made a man a Grit or 

a Tory from the day that he cast his first 
vote until the sad time came to gird in his bones? Has 
the lure of party politics been lost? In other words 
has the era of straight party politics passed? 

Unquestionably it begins to look as though the 
Dominion would never again go back to the interest- 
ing, but in many ways futile, struggle of the Ins and 
the Outs. Thousands of men who before the war were 
either straight Conservatives or straight Liberals and 
who never went back on their candidates or split a 
ticket, are to-day men without a party. As the St. 
Thomas Times-Journal puts it: “The fiery partizan 
appeals that once stirred an ardent following to rap- 
turous applause fall on deaf ears. Only a sorry 
remnant now respond to the fiery cross and gird them- 
selves for the fray.” 

There must be a very radical change indeed when 
newspapers all over the country discover this same 
apathy. Strange times indeed are these when we see 
the Toronto Globe, that has for generations sounded 
the political pibroch for the Presbyterian-Liberalism 
of Ontario, advising its readers to vote for prohibition 
candidates in Ontario regardless of politics! An issue 
above a party! And when a Liberal reader of the 
Globe protests, subscribing himself a supporter of the 
party “through, up and down, in fair or foul weather, 
believing that no matter what the Conservatives have 
for a cry the Liberal party will do better,” his letter 
is printed quietly among the other communications 
and does not draw a single line of editorial explana- 
tion or rejoinder. Strange days these! 

The reasons are not hard to find. In the first place 
the formation of Union Government drew a majority 
of Canadians for the first time out of their placid 
party orbits. Union Government is still in existence 
and still commands the support of a portion of the 
population. How big or how small that portion is 
remains to be seen. What js certain, however, is that 
so long as Union Government holds together, there 
will be a certain number of voters who will be neither 
Liberal nor Conservative. What is more, when the 
Union dissolves—or if it dissolves—there will be many 
who will not be able to affiliate with their respective 
parties. As the London Free Press says: “It is evi- 
dent that the Liberal Unionist and the 
Conservative Unionist have much more 


Hie Canadians deserted the faith of their 


tive and Liberal parties had in the main no difference 
in principle. Hardly even a visible nominal difference 
existed except in two regards. One was the protective 
tariff—and that was really nominal, for there is no 
denying that the Liberal party when in power under 
Laurier had steadily maintained a protective tariff. 
The other was as to what form naval assistance to the 
Empire should take—and that was merely a difference 
in detail. The divergence between the twe great politi- 
cal parties up to the time of the reciprocity proposition 
of 1911 was therefore little more than a difference in 
name and shibboleths. 


The London Free Press—once absolutely purple in 
its Toryism—is even more emphatically in favor of 
the permanence of the Union idea. It says: 


If the Unionist caucus did not lay down a “plat- 
form,” and if it did not draft its position into “where- 
ases,” it can be said with apparent certainty that the 
Unionist party exists to-day upon a permanent basis. 
A general election will not be held, it is agreed, until 
1921, a full two years and possibly three years hence. 
In that time many things are likely to happen to en- 
able the Unionist party to step out upon new lines, 
such as will permit of its offering to the country an 
appeal that will give to it a fresh mandate nearly if 
not quite as emphatic as was that received in 1917. 

Sir Robert Borden was himself formerly a Liberal. 
How appropriate it would seem to be that he should 
to-day lead a party of men of conviction who call 
themselves neither Liberal nor Conservative, but 
Unionist! 


The St. John (N.B.) Standard sees the Union in a 
still more rosy light. “There is no dissension in the 
Unionist ranks,” boldly asserts the Standard; “there 
is no trace of partisanship as found between members 
of opposing groups. The Unionist party to-day is 
composed in its entirety of men who place the good 
of their country before political advantage.” 


What the War Taught Us 

ERHAPS there is a deeper and more significant 

reason for the reluctance men are showing to fall 
back into party strife. The St. Thomas Times-Journal 
suggests that the war has taught us a lesson in this 
respect. 

How is this apathy on the part of the mass of the 
public to be explained? The old rousing catchwords 


and slogans having to all appearance lost their charm, 


what new battle cry will take their place? These ques- 
tions have their interesting side, even though it may 
be impossible to render a final answer just now. One 
reason for the evident electoral antipathy to the re- 
newal of bitter party strife is the broadening infiv- 
ence of the spirit of co-operation evoked by the great 
war. Men and women who have labored and striven 
together and found that patriotism, loyalty and sacri- 
fice are not the peculiar appanage either of Libera! or 
Conservative, cannot return to that sphere of preju- 
dice which made each anathema to the other. It is 
impossible to imagine to-day a reversion to the time 
when a Liberal believed a party opponent to be cap- 
able of any enormity merely because he differed in 
polities and a Conservative retaliated in kind. The 
electors of to-day realize that different political views 
can be honestly held and are no index to or criterion 
of moral character. 


The Guelph Mercury comes out strongly in favor of 
the new spirit of independence and pats on the back 
these who “think things out for themselves and chafe 
at having to jump the hurdle every time someone 
else cracks the whip.” The Mercury, which once was 
as unbending a party paper as, say, the Toronte 
Globe, and circulates in a district that is strongly 
Liberal and Scotch-Presbyterian, goes on to point out 
that independence helped to win the war. 

“A greater measure of independence,” says the 
Mercury, “was shown by the leaders of all the allied 
nations than ever before in the history of nations, be- 
cause there was a need for it, and without it a dif- 
ferent story might have had to be told, but there were 
men who were not afraid to override the conventions 
of parliamentary procedure, red tape and custom, in 
the interest of action. They saved the day for 
liberty.” 


The Election in Ontario 


T= provincial election in Ontario, which will have 
been fought to a conclusion before this number of 
MacLgean’s appears, is the strongest indication of the 
complete change in the face of politics. The prohibi- 
tion referendum is attracting much more attention 
than the election itself. As the Border Cities Star re- 
marks: “The people of Ontario refuse to become ex- 
cited over the coming provincial elections. True, 
many meetings are now being held but the old-time 

rush seems to be missing. Perhaps 

this is due to the war, in that the 





in common than have, for example, 
Laurier Liberals and Liberal Union- 
ists.” The Laurier Liberals, according 
to the Free Preas, will refuse to receive 


upon hands and knees and in penitent 


mood.” On the other hand, can the Major,” “A Sky-Pilot in No Man’s Land,” —_ —_— organized by Lady Drummond 
* ‘ ™ —e “The Man From Glengarry,” “The Sky- early in the war. She has written a series 
more moderate of the Conservative Filet.” ate. This to hls rat axpenrance in 


Unionists ever unite with the Old 
Tories who to-day are drawing aloof 
from the present Government? 


To Make Union Govt. Permanent 


ANY prominent newspapers are Hinrany 


RALPH CONNOR (Majer C. W. Gor- 
the Liberal Unionists back “except don) is among the very best known of 

P Canadian novelists and has produced a 
long list of best sellers, including “The 


MACLBHAN’S. 

ROBERT W. SERVICE ranks among the 
most popular poets of the age. Hie “Songs 
of a Sourdough” and “Rhymes of a Red 


CONTRIBUTORS IN THIS ISSUE 


writer of fiction. 
is her first novel. 


appear in book form shortly. 


“Kleath,” 


She has 


GERTRUDE ARNOLD, who hails from 
Mentrea!, went overseas with the volun- 


A second 
article appears in the December issue 
MADGE MACBETH is a Canadian writer 
of considerable versatility, residing in Ot- 
Cross Man,” have broken all records for wa. She is best known as the author of 
sales. Mr. Service is a Canadian and bis 
work always appears first in MACLEAN’S. sale. Mrs. Macbeth is well known to read- 
NELLIE L. McCLUNG is a novelist and °8_of MACLEAN’S. 
residing at Edmonton. 


a novel that achieved a wide 


CHARLES CHRISTOPHER JENKINS is 


people have become so accustomed to 
great events that a provincial political 
contest does not loom as large as form- 


“Spanish Doubloons” erly.” 


The Star goes on to express its belief 
that, after all, the party end of it does 
not really matter very much. “It is 


of articles on her experiences which are to felt that the result of the referendum 


is of much more importance to the 
province than the victory or defeat of 
any particular political party, and such 
a judgment seems to be well based. To 
the average man on the street, unless 
he be a ‘regular,’ there appears little 


giving the strongest kind of evi- 
dence of the breaking down of the old 
party spirit by openly advocating the 
perpetuation of Union Government. 
The Ottawa Journal says: 


A separation of the Liberal Unionists 
and the Conservative Unionists would 
not seem to be necessary from any point 
of view of political principle. Nor do 
we suppose that to any sensible and 
patriotic man of any former political 
stamp, in view of the fact that this 
country like all others is seething with 
unrest and needs competent govern- 
ment, a political break-up would appeal 
much but for the claims of old tradi- 
tions and of old personal friendships 
and affiliations. The former Conserva- 





taken a big part in political campaigns 
and is to-day a leader in all women’s 
movements. Mrs. McClung is a regular 
contributor to MACLEAN’S. 

STEPHEN LBACOCK is one of the 
work’’s greatest bumorists and has a fol- 
lowing wherever the English language is 
read. He is, in addition, a lecturer and 
ie a professor at McGill University, Mont- 
real. His work appears regularly in MAC- 
LEAN’S. 

ALLEN C. SHORE is a Canadian writer 
whose short stories appear often in MAC- 
LSAN’S and in a number of American 
publications. 

J. K. MUNBO is a newspaper man, « 
member of the Press Gallery at Ottawa. 
His articles in MACLEAN’S are conceded 
to be the high mark of politiea]l journal- 
fem in Canada. 

CAMILLA KEINYON is a Western giri 
who promises to become a very popular 


the editor of a Fort William newspaper 
and a writer of short stories of strength 
and originality. This is his first appear- 
ance in MACLEAN’S. 

JANEY CANUCK (Mrs. Emily F. Mur 
phy) is noted as an author, traveller end 
lecturer, and lately has achieved wide 
distinction as the first woman magistrate 
to sit on the bench in Canada. She is 
prominent in all women’s movements. 
Other articles by Mrs. Murphy are to 
appear in MACLEAN’S. 

BASIL KING is one of the great novel- 
ists of the present day. He is a Cana- 
dian though he has resided abroad for a 
number of yeare. His latest novel, “The 
Threed of Flame,” starts in the December 
issue of MACLEAN’S 

NESS ORCZY is a world-wide 
favorite as a writer of romantic novels. 
“The Scarlet Pimpernel,” her most popa- 
lar novel, was one of the best sellers of 
recent years. 








choice between the two old parties in 
Ontario. Apparently no great issues 
are to be decided by the voting and the 
situation is that of one party desiring 
to stay in and the other to get in.” 

Of course, all newspapers do not so 
interpret the situation. A large num- 
ber of Ontario editors are pegging 
away as earnestly and, sometimes, as 
viciously as ever, lauding their own 
party to the skies and ripping the sails 
of the other in the best approved 
Eatanswillian method. Even some of 
the papers which recognize that things 
are not as they used to be, accept the 
change with obvious regret. The 

Continued on page 73 
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of Biographical, Scien- 


tific, Literary and Descriptive articles which will keep you posted on all that is 
new, all that is important and worth while to thinking men of the world to-day. 


We All Won the War 


Statistics Shou E xactly What Pro- 
-portion of Financial and Human 
Burden 


Various Nations Bore 


American, there is 
published an article which illus- 
trates clearly and diagrammatically 
the share of each nation in the war. 
The writer deprecates discussion of this 
“who-won-the-war” type, and says: 


N the Scientific 


“Who won the war?” The answer is 
that all the nations won it by a self- 
sacrificing and steadfast co-operation, 
the absence of which would have re- 
sulted in an overwhelming victory to 
the enemy. 

The concluding chapter of the “Sta- 
tistical Summary of the War,” drawn 
up by the Chief of Statistics Branch of 
the general staff under Col. Leonard B. 
Ayres, consists merely of a set of 
diagrams as reproduced herewith. Un- 
like the rest of the report, there is no 
text accompanying the diagrams. They 
are left to speak for themselves. They 
show, as nothing else ecvuuld, how closely 
interwoven and mutually interdepen- 
dent was the work done, both in the 
factory and in the field, by the army at 
the front and by the civilian workers 
at home. 

In one table, such as that showing the 
numbers killed in battle, France, Great 
Britain and Italy greatly predominate. 
In another showing contributions in 
wealth or in equipment, there will be a 
sharp change in the alignment, and one 
does not proceed very far with a study 
of these fascinating data before he 
realizes that to the question “Who Won 


the War,” only God himself could give 
the correct answer. For if the ques- 
tion seriously came up for discussion, 


you would get many different answers, 
al! of them, probably, as divergent as 
the people to whom the question was 
put. A Frenchman, for instance, would 
remind you that the ultimate test of the 
work done in winning = war is the 
total number of men killed in action, or 
subseqt uently dying of wounds received 
in battle, and he would point to the fact 
that France, with a total list of dead of 
1,385,000 men, has the hardest, 
the longest and the most decisive fight- 
ing of the war, since, of al] her major 


done 








allies the Britizh lost less than a million 
men, the Italians less than half a mil- 
lion and the United States less than 
50,000 men. He would tell you that 
when the war burst forth, France was 
the on country which possessed a 
large modern army and a highly train- 
ed staff that conformed to the accepted 
standards of the best military author- 
ities; he would remind you that it was 


because this heroic 
breast to 
flinching 


and a 


army had bared its 
the onslaught and stood un- 
throughout the whole four 
half years of the war, that the 
Allies have been able to achieve a final 
victory. 

The British would tell you that his- 
tory has shown over and over again the 


ot the command of the sea. He would 
tell you that it was his fleet which held 
the enemy helpless in their own ports. 
He would tell you that world-wide 
transportation was an absolute essen- 


tial to the defeat of Germany; that it 
was because his fleet and his great 


merchant marine cleared the seas and 
carried the men, the munitions and the 


food, that victory was made possible. 
He would tell you that his army of 
6,500,000 men fought on seventeen dif- 
ferent fronts, and lost 900,000 dead, 


and that he loaned $8,000,000,000 to his 
allies to carry on their operations. It 
was this far-flung effort, he would say, 
that won the war. 

A subject of Italy would tell you 
that, if she had listened to the call of 
the Triple Alliance, of which she was 
a member, and had moved to the 
eastern frontiers of France, the French 
would have had to divert three-quarters 
of a million men from the German front 
to meet the peril. He would point to 
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the fact that Italy disowned her former 
allies, and crippled the strength of the 
Austrian effort by holding a_ vast 
Austrian army amid the snows and 
rocky defiles of the northern and east- 
ern Italian frontiers. he would 
say, did Italy turn the balance in favor 
of the Allies, make secure the eastern 
flank of their armies in France, and 


finally make possible the overthrow of 
the Central Powers. 

And so if you should chance to ask 
the question of some citizen of the 


United States, he might say that while 
it is true we lost only 49,000 dead to 
France’s 1,385,000 dead, our list of 
dead was smal] because, compared to 
our Allies, we were in the fighting only 
ne a limited time, and that we came in 

ith two million men in France, two 

illion more getting ready in America 


er ten million back of those, if we 
needed them; and that jt was the moral 
effect, due to the realization of the ex- 


cellent fighting quality of the armies 
under General Pershing, and the defeat 
of the Germans at St. Mihiel and the 
Argonne that led the enemy to throw 
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down their arms. He would point alse 
to the fact that our expenditures of 
twenty-two billion dollars was not far 
below that of France, and he would re- 
mind you that no small part of the 
stiffening of the Allied morale was due 
to the coming of our troops, coupled 
with the wonderful work done by the 
Red Cross and similar organizations, to 
say nothing of our carrying on the 
work, hitherto done by Great Britain, 
of financing the war for all the Allies 

And so the endless and fruitless com- 
parisons and discussions might go on 
eternally, with no other result, as we 
have said, than to break down. the ex- 
cellent feeli ng of brotherhood which 
had been born of the war and the sub- 
stituting in its stead of jealousy, heart 
burnings and distrust. 

Now that the enemy has been crushed 


in the conflict, it is for the Allied na- 
Lions to consolidate the fruits of the 
war and pace themselves in such a 


relation to each other, througheut the 
world at large, that never again shal) 
there be a resort to the bloody arbi- 
trament of war. 
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B. Thousands of men killed in action or died of wounds. 
Number of battle airplanes in each army at the date of the armistice. 


Battle airplanes per each 100,000 men in each 


Production of articles of ordnance during the 


19 months of American participation in the war. H. Ration strength of the 
Allied and enemy forces at the armistice. 


importance, in a far-flung war like this, K. Seagoing merchant shipping of the world in gross tons, July, 1914, and December, 1918. 





“Out 
to 


they came, 











SE me as often 






the financier patting Preston on the shoulder in a fatherly sort of way... 
as you can, Mr. Preston,and remember that I'll back you to the limit.’” 


The Most Convincin 


I Ever Met 


Everywhere this man goes, people shower him with favors and seek his friendship. Things which other 


people ask for and are refused, he gets instantly. 


ET me ask you this: There is a big business deal 
to be put through. It involves millions of dollars. 
Putting it through depends wholly on one thing— 

getting the backing of a great financie 

But this man is bitterly opposed to your idea 
to your associates. Seven of the most able men 
women in all America have tried to win over 
financier. They failed dismally and completely. 

Now, could you, a total stranger to this man, walk 
in on him unannourced, talk for less than an hour, 
and then have him take your arm as a token of friend- 
ship, and give vou a signed letter agreeing to back 
you to the limit? 


and 
and 
this 


> 


Could you? 


STOUNDING? Yes! 
- But it WAS done. And 


(‘ll tell you how. Here is 
the way it all came about 
For a long time the direc- 


vors of our company had 
felt the handicap of limited 
capital. We had business 
in sight running into a 
million dollars a month. 
But we couldn't finance this 
volume of sales. We simply 
had to get big backing, and 
that was al! there was to it 


Because of trade affilia- 
tion, one man-—a great 
financier in New York 
controlled the situation “At luncheon one of our 
Win him over and the rest lirectors aid, ‘Why don’t you 





was easy. But how to win run down to New York and 
him?—that was the ques- take a shot at it Preston! 
tion. No less than five men And Preston answered, 
and two women—all people You're on!’” 
of influence and reputation 

had tried. They were all repulsed—turned down cold 
and flat. 

You know how a thing of this sort grows on you and 
how bitter utter defeat Well, we were talking it over at 















a hoard meeting when one of our directors announced that 
he knew of y one man who could possibly put through 
the deal a man by name of Preston. 

So it was agreed tl Preston was to be sounded ou 
at luncheon the follo day He proved to be a fine 
type of American At 34 years of age he had become 
president and majority stockhol g manuf 
turing busine rated at three-q on dollars 

Preston was deep! sted ou over 
the prospect of clos a d r in 
question 1 casual don’t you run down to New 
York and take a shot at it, Preston?” Preston looked 


nt, and then quietly answered, 


out of the window for 


‘You're or 


with Preston s ply as a matter of form t 
nter + Aboard 1 10.25 trair out of 
1ded for the smoker and got to talking with 








Then I t is ething Preston had dominated them 
all. FEverye was rerly hanging on his words, and looking 
at him with open admiratio: No sooner would he stop talk 
ing than one of the men would start him up again. And as 
the men dropped off at stations along the way they gave 





How he does it 


Preston their cards, with pressing invitations to look them up. 
No doubt about it, Preston was THE man aboard that car. 

The colored porter, too, came under his sway For that 
night, when the being mad porter came 


berths were up, the 
inasked to Preston, t him that his berth was right over 
the car tracks, and insisted upon changing it to a more com- 


Everyone who 


he sp ike. 


way to New York. 
kit to him tl 


met Preston took a great king m the instant 








I ys d to be eager f his companionship—wanted to be 
with t every minute, 0} vy admired him, and loaded him 
with ivors 

e usual haughty room the hotel showed 
a terest in Preston's we showered us with 
at while a long line of aited to register. 

ct mor ng we called on financler—the man 
who was so bitterly against us flatiy turned down 
seven of our shrewd influential tives 





d in 
room nervous, 


the reception 
restless, with 
needles running up 
ind down my spine. Surely 
mn would meet the same 
humiliating fate? 


But no! In less than an 





hour out the came, arm in 
arm, the financier patting 
Preston on shoulder in 
a fatherly sort of way. And 
then I heard the surprising 


words, “Come to see me as 
often as you can, Mr. Pres- 





ton, and remember that I'll 

back you to the limit!” 

AT the hotel that night 

. sleep wouldn't come I 

couldn't get the amazing 

Preston out of my thor 
irresisti 





What an 














Dy t th be So the 
first thing nex zr I hur d Pr om, told him 
my t ughts 1 him t s t f his power 

Preston lau l-na ! N i. in She 
that—is he sts a I don't like to talk about myself 
ut I've simply mastered t knack of talking convincingly 
that’s all 
Rot ow did you get t knack I rsisted 
Prest smiled, and sa \ in oF in 
New k that t V h t izing! 
I re's really nothing t It's n ya wl 
they 1 You t kK ina w hor And 
s tha 1 week it Ww det e results \ 
da work 
“Write ¢ this orgar I I Inde 3 t Cort i 
} + ¢ r method They t o7 I wag 
Ww Vv ks ive A power « m 
r And I i zg < 
im g Prest 


\ ( A won over the Ww now as 
to me, T b 





I was able 
Wormer t it id kK t about 
ey yon i’ s 
u have acquired knack f talking I 
t ge peop t« ny ing Vv 1 want ft t a 





‘Come 


g Talker 


is told in this amazing story. 


That's how Preston impressed those people on the traiz—beow 
he got special attention from the hotel clerk—how be won 
over the financier—simply by talking convincingly. 

This knack of talking convincingly will do wonders for any 


man or woman. Most people are afraid to express their 
thoughts; they know the humiliation of talking te people 
and of being ignored with a casual nod or a “yes” or “no.” 
But when you can talk convincingly, it’s different. When you 
talk people listen and listen eagerly. You can get people to do 
almost anything you want them to do. And the beauty of it 
all is that they think they are doing it of their own free will. 
In committee meetings, or in a crowd of any sort you can 
rivet the attention of all when you talk. You can force them 
to accept your ideas. It helps wonderfully in writing business 
enables you to write sales letters that amaze everyone 
yy the big orders they pull in 
rhen again it helps in social life. 
ing talk is the basis of secial At social affairs you'll 
always find that the convincing talker is the center of attrac 
tion, and that people go out of their way to “make up” to him. 


Interesting and convince 


success. 


Talk convincingly and no man—no matter who he is—will 
ever treat you with cold, unresponsive indifference. Instead, 
you'll instantly get under his skin, make his heart glow an@ 
set fire to his enthusiasms. Talk convincingly and any man— 
even a stranger—will treat you like an old pal and will liter 


ally take the shirt off his back to please you. 


You can get anuthing vou want if vou know how to talk 
convincingly. You've noticed that in business ability alone 
won't get you much. Many a man of real ability, who cannot 


express himself well, is often outdistanced by a man of 
mediocre ability who knows how to talk convincingly. There's 
no getting away from it, to get ahead—merely to hold your 
own—to get what your ability entitles you to, you've got te 


know how to talk convincingly! 


ston about is Dr. Law's “Mastery 

of Speech,” published by t Independent Corporation. Such 
confidence have the publishe in the ability of Dr. Law’s 
method to make you a convincing talker that they will gladly 
send it to you wholly on approval 


THE method Pr told 











You n t send any money—not a cent. Merely mail the 
coupor r write a letter, and the complete Course “Mastery 
of Spe * will be sent you by return mail, all charges pre 
paid you are not entirely satisfied with it, send it back 
any iin five days after you receive it and you will 
ow ng 









4t social affairs you'll always find that the convincing 


FREE 


er is the center of attraction 


E EXAMINATION COUPON 
Independent Corporation 
Publichere of the Independent Weeble 

Dept. L311 119 W. 40th St. New York 
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The Teacher 


HAT more important lesson can be 
taught your child than the value of 
Time? Efficiency in later years—achieve- 
ment in world affairs—in home-making and 
the well rounded life—all have their founda- 
tions laid in the knowledge of the value of 
the minute—planned to the tick of an Elgin. 





The Elgin is indeed the very spirit of achievement. The 
child who learns these lessons which the Elgin so clearly 
teaches has laid the corner stone of future success. 


The Teacher, appreciating the value of Time, sets the 
day’s schedule of lessons by the Elgin. This impresses on 
the class the necessity of ordering all work, all activity, 
with regularity. 


Make the Elgin the register of the minutes and hours cf 
your daily schedule and you will complete each day's 
work with a consciousness of achievement. 


There ts a Jeweler in your vicinity 
you safeguard your Time 


who ts equipped to help 
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ASTHMA COLDS 


WHOOPING COUGH SPASMODIC CROUP 
INFLUENZA BRONCHITIS CATARRH 


19 






Est, 1879 


A simple, safe and effective treatment avoid- 


ingdrugs. Used with euccess for 40 gears. 
The aircarrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled 
with every breath, makes breathing eaey, 
soothes thesore throat, 
and stops the cough, 
assuring restfulnights. 
Cresolene ie invaluable 
to mothera with young 
children and a}90n to 
sufferers from Asthma, 
Send us postal for 
descriptive booklet 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 


VAPO- CRISOLERS co. 
eming Miles Montr’l 
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WE WANT ALL KINDS OF FURS 
FOX, BEAR, BEAVER,LYNX, 


WILDCAT, MUSKRAT, 


Py. MARTEN,MINK EI 
~ WEIL PAYS THE MOST 
REMITS ea a PAYS CASH. aad 


Catch 
RAPP: Es Rg “auiD! JIDE. i 
SE LISTS keep yoa pos "APS 
AND BAIT the d thatincrease your catch at eel 
._ In yori a entury. Ask any bank 
ated qin price ists to trappers 
quote, me 
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v ea Ly- sf 
WEIL snes. & C0.,.2 “The t Avy 
Bo: . Fort W. I 
*  cashal $000,000. Paid.” 














cash art ase 
, Ssignments. 

B MAGAZINE lessons and 
‘ articles on 
Cartooning, Designing, Illus- 
trating, Lettering and Chaik-Talking. 
Criticises amateurs’ work, Full of in- 
formation for artists and art students. 
Satisfactory or money refunded. 10c a copy, $1 a year. 

Send $1 NOW, Thrift Stompe Taken 

G.H. LOCKWOOD, Editor, Dept. $55, Kalamazoo, Mich. 









or stuttering overcome 

natural methods permanently seeeuab 
naturals h. Graduate pupils every- 
where. ree advice and literature. 
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—Review of Reviews Section 


'To Restore the Fallen 


Kings 


Mov ment On Foot In Europe To 
Rebuild Thrones 





T is becoming clear that there is a 

wide-spread plan in Europe to re- 
store deposed monarchs and to either 
replace fallen dynasties or set up new 
ones in Vienna, Budapest, Berlin and 
Petrograd. The movement is not con- 
fined to the royalists in the countries 
affected, but is shared in and even 
initiated to a great degree by sym- 
pathizers in other countries and by 
other royal families. Such at least is 


| the information given in leading 


European newspapers. A careful sum- 
mary of the news available on the sub- 


| ject is presented by Current Opinion: 


Monarchical Europe awaits with 
breathless interest the development of 

| Washington policy with reference to 
the dynasties. This policy develops 


| to Mr. 


slowly because, as the Socialist 
organs explain, the royal visits 
Wilson must take their 


course. If everything passes off well, 


| Hungary may get the king for which 


the anti-Socialist forces are pining. 
Even if an untoward episode were to 
develop, Hungary will get her king 
The plan for the restoration of the 
dynasties is in full force, avers the 
Manchester Guardian, and it sees rea- 
son to fear that Marshal Foch may re- 
gard the business with anything but a 
> el me eye. The French press is 
oracular—that is, the section of it for 
which the Gaulois and the Débats are 
presumed to speak. If Mr. Wilson 
puts his foot down, say the Italian 
Socialist dailies, the plan for the restor- 
ation of the monarchs will go down 
with it. This subject is intimately re- 
lated to the mysteries both of Paris and 
Budapest, and it becomes increasingly 
difficult to disentangle the Hungarian 
situation from its mazes. Only one 
thing is known. Mr. Wilson will con- 
sent to no Hohenzollern and no Haps- 
burg for the central empires. The 
Avanti says he has withdrawn his 
favor from the Rumanian royal family, 
although this assertion is not easily 
reconciled with rumors that a Ruman- 
ian prince is to be sent to this country 
when the other royal visits are happily 
terminated. For the time being, the 


| Austrian archdukes, and particularly 


that one of their number who got into 
the lime-light at Budapest when the 
Government was seized, are bringing 


| pressure to bear upon the representa- 
tives of the United States in Paris, to 


the intense indignation of L’Heure and 
other radical French newspapers. 
There is a Socialist panic abroad re- 


| garding the outcome of the plan for a 
| monarchical restoration in Hungary 
| and elsewhere, and general suspicion 


prevails that the United States Govern- 
ment is in some obscure fashion con- 
cerned in it. The Hungarian crisis is 


| followed anxiously. 


A serious difference has arisen with- 


|} in the French Government regarding 
| the proper attitude to be taken to the 


| very idea. 


plan to put a king in Vienna, in Buda- 
pest, in Petrograd and other places. 
Clemenceau is believed by the liberal 
organs of the advanced type to hate the 
The legitimists and royal- 
ists in France, whose hopes were never 


| so high and whose utterances find a 


medium in the Gaulois and papers like 
it, are working hard for the archdukes 
and princes left over from the revolu- 
tions. The moment is propitious for a 
vindication of the monarchical prin- 
ciple. There will be no militarist dyn- 
asties of the Hohenzollern type, but 
pious and exemplary ones of the Savoy 
type. The Rumanian dash against 
Hungary was a first number on this 


| program. The Rumanian dynasty was 


| publican flood. 


alarmed to find itself isolated in a re- 
The Archduke Joseph 


| was given a free hand, and a ministry 


of “tame” Socialists came into being. 
In fact, the Archduke himself turned 





meee. 





eee 


Review of Reviews Section— 


ent to be a Socialist of sorts, although 
not the kind for which the Humanité 
and the Avanti would stand. The old 
scheol of French dailies, and the Tory 
organs of the London Post breed hailed 
the Archduke with rapture because he 
and the forces behind him fight the 
republicanism which overthrows not 
only dynasties but vested interests that 
lurk in treaties. The new republics are 
too “red.” They tend to Bolshevism. 
They set up rump tribunals and shoot 
prisoners with too swift a justice or in- 
justice. This is what republicanism 
stands for in Europe. Mr. Wilson was 
taught all this, complains the organ of 
French Socialism, and he proved at 
first a difficult pupil. He came to see 
things from the monarchical point of 
view in the end. He is to be the host of 
royalties, indeed! He withdrew his ob- 
jections to kings as kings and awaited 
patiently for someone to mount the 
throne of Hungary. This is the So- 
cialist interpretation of the fall of 
Count Karolyi, the rise of Bela Kun, 
the collapse of the communists, the 
turn of the Archduke Joseph and the 
sudden void and pause that ensued. 
What king will please Wilson? He has 
too many potentates on his hands just 
now to be in any hurry about his deci- 
sion, sneers the Socialist organ. “There 
are many archukes but only one Wil- 
son.” 

Once a dynastic restoration had been 
decided upon in principle, a new diffi- 
culty arose. Experience in Russia had 
revealed that red republicans are not 
easily rushed. It takes time to set 
monarchs up and no little skill into 
the bargain. The grand conclave in 
Paris would not pick a potentate with- 
out the approval of Mr. Wilson, then at 
grips with a stubborn Senate. The 
Rumanian dynasty got wind of this. It 
felt that it would be frozen out, given 
no voice in the issue. Overtures were 
opened with the Hapsburg behind the 
back of the Rumanian Premier. The 
coup in Budapest took Clemenceau by 


MacLean’s Magazine 


surprise, stunned Lloyd George and 
made Wilson tremble for the League of 
Nations. Such is the account that in 
broken bits is served up to the indig- 
nant Socialists by their newspapers 
and which in some liberal organs at 
London finds a measure of confirmation. 

Out of the confusion of counsel pre- 
cipitated by the blow-up in Budapest 
one sensible stateswoman makes her- 
self heard and she is no other than the 
Queen of Rumania. How her views get 
into the Socialist papers of an extreme 
type with some appearance of author- 
ity is as great a mystery as were the 
intimate relations that were wont to 
subsist between the Socialist Vorwdrts 
and the Wilhelmstrasse under Bilow 
and the other Chancellors. The Ru- 
manian Queen, we are informed by the 
press in question, is a Bolshevik to-day, 
a conservative to-morrow, a_ mild 
Socialist and an imperialist by turns. 
She is supposed to be disconcerted by 
the withdrawal of the favor of the 
United States Government, which she 
enjoyed so fully when Mr. Wilson, Mr. 
Lansing and Colonel House were in 
town. Now that Mr. Polk has got to 
Paris she is given the cut direct. Her 
understanding was that a member of 
the Rumanian dynasty would be in the 
procession of royalties to the United 
States. The object of these visits, she 
understands, is to make the dynasties 
popular among Americans, so that 
when kings are chosen for Budapest, for 
Vienna, for Petrograd, the Rumanians 
will not be overlooked. Unfortunately, 
to follow the chronicle or the rumor, 
whichever it be, the Queen of Rumania 
and her dynasty are out of favor at the 
British court. The Wilsonian policy 
with reference to monarchs is inter- 
preted in the European press to be that 
no potentates can get to the White 
House until they have been approved 
at Buckingham Palace. The ‘Queen 
of Rumania is not, for some reason, re- 
garded with high favor by her royal 
relatives in London. 


The Coming Man in Britain 


Lord Robert Cecil is Regarded as 
the Strong Man of the Future 





RITISH politics are in a peculiarly 
fluid condition and no prophet has 
arisen bold enough to say what the out- 
come will be. It is agreed that the 
present Government contains few if 
any of the elements of stability, but 
whether Lloyd George will break with 
his Tory lieutenants or maintain the 
coalition by accepting their viewpoint 
are points on which there is little light. 
There seems to be only one point in 
connection with British politics on 
which al] observers are more or less 
agreed. The coming man is Lord 
Robert Cecil. A man of rare intellec- 
tual power and enlightened views, Cecil 
is looked upon as a real force. In fact, 
although he comes of the Toriest of 
Tory families, he is regarded as a 
possible leader for the Labor party! 
Discussing Cecil in the English Review 
of Reviews, H. Witson Harris writes: 
His experience at Paris left visible 
marks on him. He went there one man 
and he came back another. He carried 
through with unlooked-for success the 
work he was charged with. He gave 
evidence of unsuspected executive abil- 
ity. And when he came back to Parlia- 
ment in June it was manifest that his 
work of the past six months had invest- 
ed the member for Hitchin with a new 
authority and a new power of leader- 
ship both in the House of Commons and 
outside it. 

He had filled a great place in Paris, 
and his work there had reacted on his 
personality. No man could hold the 
position he held in an international 
field and come back to play a secondary 
art in home politics. The impression 
& made at the Peace Conference, more 
particularly on the Americans, was 


profound. Holding no status beyond 
that of an ordinary member of Parlia- 
ment-——he had ceased to be a Minister in 
November—he was as largely respon- 
sible as anyone for the two great con- 
structive achievements of the Confer- 
ence, the creation of the League of Na- 
tions and the relief of starvation in 
Europe through the Supreme Economic 
Council. No member of the Confer- 
ence—certainly mo member of the Brit- 
ish delegation—jwas held in higher res- 
pect or regard. 

If there is one thing that burned it- 
self into Lord Robert’s soul at Paris it 
was the suffering of the world. No 
man who had access, as he had, to the 
reports coming in almost hourly from 
relief agents in every corner of Europe 
could be insensible to the misery they 
unfolded. That was Lord Robert’s text 
when he came home to address the 
House of Commons in April, and he has 
recurred to it again and again in 
speech and interview since. It may be 
that the part he had played when 
Minister of Blockade in imposing star- 
vation as a weapon of war made him 
the more resolute in his fight against 
starvation when the war was at an end. 
At all events, his contact with the suf- 
ferings of the people bred in him a new 
sympathy with the people as people. 
Aristocrat, Tory, Cecil, as he was by 
tradition and origin, you could imagine 
him now preaching with all the convic- 
tion of his nature from the Corn Law 
Rhymer’s lines :— 

The people, Lord, the people, 
Not thrones and crowns but men. 


The share he took in the building of 
the League of Nations impelled Lord 
Robert still further along the same 
road. The men he was associated with 
most closely in that work, President 
Wilson, Colonel House, and General 
Smuts, were all sincere and convinced 
Liberals. On the League of Nations 
Commission President Wilson—the 
spokesman, as he had claimed in one of 
his addresses to the Senate, of “the 
silent mass of mankind everywhere”’— 
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ind Lord Robert worked together with 
the harmony of some flawless piece of 
mechanism. There was a _ natural 
affinity between the two men. Their 
intellectualism and their singleness of 
purpose were the same. But Lord 
Robert had moved to get to where the 
President stood. He was _ traveling 
from the old Toryism through that hy- 
brid state termed by Lord Henry Ben- 
tinck Tory Democracy into a stage of 
political development in which Toryism 
reasserted itself only as a kind of vesti- 


‘rial survival when such issues as the 
Welsh Church Act were in question. 


That progressive advance was ap- 
parent even to observers who knew little 
of Lord Robert till they met him at 
Paris. The shrewdest and most ex- 
perienced of the American delegates 
once discussed with me the chief per- 
sonalities of the Conference. “There 
is one man here,” he said, “who has 
been an extraordinary success.” “You 
mean Lord Robert Cecil,” I put in. “I 
do,” he answered, and after a gener- 
ous appreciation of the part played by 
Lord Robert at Paris he added, “And 
you know he’s moving left all the time.” 





I think that characterization is just. 
So far as it is it confirms other indica- 


tions of the part Lord Robert is to take 
in the political life of this country. He 


might have gone to America as am- 
b: assador. Americans who knew him 
would, have chosen him before anyone. 


But he had good personal reasons for 
declining the post, and as events are 
shaping there is a greater sphere for 
him at Westminster than at Washing- 
ton. He has come back to the House of 
Commons to make himself its leading 
figure. There is no one whose criti 
cism is more uncompromising, more 
sincere, more constructive, or more just. 
He speaks as one having authority. His 
escape from the Treasury Bench to the 
independence of the private member 
has unfettered him. 

But no one believes that Lord Robert 
Cecil has gone off the Treasury Bench 
to stay off it. All that is in question is 
the time and manner of his return. 
Someone described him not long ago 
as the only possible Tory Prime Min- 
ister. That judgment is already out 
of date. That Lord Robert is a possible 
Prime Minister is manifest. That he 
would be willing to head an administra- 
tion composed of the type of pulitician 
who calls himself Tory to-day is not 
evediela. Whether he would accept the 
Foreign Secretaryship in the present 
Coalition Ministry is very doubtful. 

Where, then, is he to find his associ 
ates in the work of Government? He is 
said to have observed once that the only 
party that had really interested him 
for ten years past was the Labor Party. 
There is still a wide guif that separates 
him from even the moderates of that 











party—men like Mr. Henderson and 
Mr. Thomas and Mr. Clynes. Where 
they stand for nationalization, he 


preaches, as he has always preached, 

partnership. He would only go part 
way with them on Ireland. His views 
on a capital levy are not their views. 
None the less the likeness between Lord 
Robert’s political sympathies and the 
Labor Party’s is greater than the dif- 
ference. If he acquired anything in 
Paris, he acquired the international 


view. Something of it, no doubt, was 
there already. The spirit that has in- 
spired Lord Hugh Cecil’s courageous 


condemnation of an exclusive national- 
ism is shared by his brother. But no 
man could work side by side with Presi- 








cent Wilson on the League of Nations 
or with Mr. meerer on the Suprem: 
Ee momic C oul ‘il without having the 
ole of his horizon broadened. And 
3 with the ‘Labor Party alone that 
he international view resides as an 
T e force. It is to Labor and Radi- 
m, moreover, that the League of 
‘ations, for which Lord Cecil probably 
res more than any other cause in the 
political arena, must look for the su} 
port that will give it driving power ant d 
. rar How far could Lord Robert 
vith him, on tl road towards 
rmament, for example, the averag 
nember of t party to which he him- 
f lly belongs? To find his 
i tors he must’ cross the 
floor of t House of Commons. 
( tinued on page 53 
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William Il and Napoleonic Precedent 


Should Britain Shoulde r Respon- 
For Punishment of 


William Il 


sibility 


N the treaty of 
have dec 


Versailles the Allies 
lared their intention of tak- 
ing the ex-Emperor William before an 
international court of law. 
has whip nage that treaty. We may 

ne then that the trial will take place. 

“Sashes has been mentioned frequent- 
ly as the probable place where the ex- 


Germany 


as- 


Kaiser will be tried. 

Norwood Young in the “Nineteenth 
Century” warns Britain against as- 
suming responsibility for the punish- 


ment of William. He says in part: 


It is charged against the ex-Emperor 
William that while speaking peace he 
has, throughout his reign, provoked war 
by his arrogant and aggressive atti- 
tude; that the crisis of 1914 was, to a 
large extent, produced by his inflamma- 


tory speeches and threatening ges- 
tures; that he could have averted the 
War, if he had so desired; that the 
atrocities committed by his troops 

which in scale, in deliberation, in 


cruelty and wickedness, have never 
equalled in the history of civilized coun 
tries—were designed and organized 
forehand to his knowledge and with his 
approval; that his influence encouraged 
his Allies, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, 
nd Turkey, to commit similar dee 
of infamy. He excited men’s passions; 
he desired the war of 1914; he approv- 
ed of the barbarous manner in which 
was conducted by the coalition of which 
he was the head and the inspirer. For 
the sake of still suffering humanity it 
is urgently necessary that the terrible 


been 


indictments should be examined, and its 
t truth or 


falsity 
to be 


exposed. If there is 
said in extenuation or 
explanation, the ex-Emperor has _ the 
right to be given the opportunity of 
bringing it forward, and the world is 
entitled to know it. The world dema 
that the origin of the calamity which 
has befallen it should be discovered, and 
that the guiit or innocence of the per- 
accused should be established. 

The trial of the ex-Emperor should 
urn a powerful healing light upon the 
a ceases from which we have been suf 
fering. If, at its conclusion, the verdict 
is Guilty, the Napoleonic situation will 
reappear. The guilt of Napoleon was 
never in question; no trial was neces- 
sary. The sentence pronounced upon 
him, the treatment he was accorded, 
and the ultimate effect produced upon 
international relations, have an obvious 
bearing upon the problem of the ex- 
Emperor William. 

On the 31st of March 1814 the armies 
of the three Allies, Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria, entered Paris in triumph. 
At the head of the great procession rode 
the Red Cossacks of the Guard of the 
Czar Alexander, who were followed by 
the Prussian Royal Guard, and the Rus- 
sian Imperial There were no 
3ritish soldiers, 1use Wellington’s 
onfronted by Soult in 
the south of France. 








sons 


Guard. 
bee: 


army was still 


On the same day, the Czar, Alexander, 
ed throughout as the director of 
the pvp vy of the Allies, issued the fol- 
wing Proclamation: 
The Allied Soverei 
wishes of France, they 
any more with Na 
member of his family, 
peace will be impr 
; 


who ac 





igns su 


port the 


not treat 





poleon 
the co 
| 


yved by that guaran- 





tee: for the happiness of Europe 
France mus t remain great and strong; 
they v respect her integrity as it ex- 
ted under her legitimate Kings; they 
ll recognize, they will guarantee the 
mstitution that France has given her 
Nap n fled to England, “the mos 
renerous of his enemies,” as he called 
her, because he knew that his life would 
be safe in English hands, and feared, 
with good reason, that in any other 


stence short 


x would be 
f Biiicher to catch and exe 





cute him, the demands of Alexander 
and Frederick William—that his death 
should precede the granting of an arm- 
istice—were not resisted “4 France, the 
fugitive’scountry, but by FE ngland. Once 
on board an Engl ish ship he had no fur- 
ther cause to fear for his life. He was 
taken safely by England, - mandatory 
of the Powers, to one of the healthiest 
spots on earth, and tre ae there, as the 
same Powers publicly announced, with 
every possibl e consi ideration. That Na- 
poleon himself would not have exhibit- 
ed such concern for the welfare of an 
important captive we know from the re- 
ric and the indignities that the 
Pope suffered at his hands. Sir Hudson 
Lowe was a man of natural kindness 
who did all that was possible to alleviate 
the tragic situation of his charge. The 
British Government andthe British Gov- 
ernor gave an example to the world of 
humanity towards a fallen enemy. 
Yet, from that day it has been 
believed, y in France, but in every 
country of Europe, England included, 
and also in the United States—through 
out the whole civilized world—that the 
3ritish treatment of Napoleon was bar- 


vparous 








strictions 





to this 


7 
not on! 





and that Sir Hudson Lowe was 

a brutal tyr: - who enjoyed making 
be one = the deadliest, so that one of 
of the mx lical profession in 








sumed t Napoleon’s health 

been undermined at Long- 

t And the healthiest 

spot in W ; been supposed to 

wood by ar S lisease which 
has never been known there. 

The world accused England of con- 

niving at the escape of Napoleon from 

Elba; of sav life after Water- 





own base ends: and then of 
causing his death by deliberately ill 
usage at St. Helena If William be 
came th prisoner of England, no 








publicity, no international support, and 
co-respons bility f other nations, no 
lavish supply omforts, no failure of 
heroism captive, would save 
Fneland rom a second experience of 
the objurgat ions of world-opinion 


William is not himself a 
man like Nap 


dangerous 
leon, but he represents, 











as Napoleon did not, an historic line of 
secessful and powerful Princes who 
earned for their cot a prestige, and 
a dominance m t made possible the 

nion of Germ States under the lead 
pear p of Prussi a. Bismarck could never 
have unified Germany but for the 
achievements of th Hohenzollern 
Princes ‘illiam, though at present a 
lethroned ‘ince, represents this 
Hohenzoll Prussian glory which al} 
C nv has desired to share. On his 
de ath it will be transferred automati 
cally to the next representative. It is a 
thing which may be forgotten for a time, 
but will always exist and retain the 
potentiality of a renewed growth. We 
have to do with sentiments which 


though differing in kind from the feel 
ings inspired by tl 


of Napoleon, mz ! li 





rreatness 


ssimilar in 





Experience 











has shown that imprison 
ment lends itself to the growth of a 
gend of martyrdom. If William the 
Second is sentenced to imprisonment it 
s sincerely to be hoped that the Na- 
p leonic precedent w ll not be followed, 
tha and will not accept again the 
tha , the dangerous, task of gaoler 
Intrigue would be const: sensational 
rumors would never ce: throughout 
e prisoner’s life, wherever he might 
be detained; and his death, when it 
ame, soon or lat would be attributed 
to the brutality of } ruardians. 
We cannot afford t neur once more 
the odium of the world, which would 
fallibly be our t, however blameless 





In the ‘ticle “The Menace of the 
tien” which appeared: in the October 
1e of MACLEAN’s the following sent 
e occurs “Ti Crove ment of 
Manitoba paid heed to the outery to the 
tent of promising to let no more 
Hutterites in.” This should have read: 
fhe Dominior Government.” 
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Looking into the & Suture 


ioe buying tableware, think of the 
years to come, choosing for your 
home the Silverplate of William 
Rogers and his Son, of beauty, grace 
and quality famous for three genera- 
tlons as 


“*The Best at the Price’’ 


The Silverplate of 


William Rogers and his Son 


Made and guaranteed by 
Wat. Rocers Mrea. Co 
LIMITED 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO 
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VV OREN by men and women who 
desire the warmth and comfort of 
a Knitted Wool Glove, but are equally 
insistent that their hands be neatly and 
correctly dressed. The Ballantyne 
Scotch-Knit Process retains all the 
valued features of the knitted glove 
and gives it style. Ask for“ Ballantynes”’ 
at your dealers. 





Made only by 


R.M. BALLANTYNE, LIMITED 


Stratford, Ontario 
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Millions of Slaves in South Africa 


Natives in Union Live Under Con- 
ditions That Amount to Slavery 





A SERIOUS race problem is arising 

in South Africa, as a result of the 
relations between the whites and the 
natives. Most unusual restrictions are 
imposed on the natives. So severe are 
they in fact that William Charles 
Scully, writing in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, characterizes the conditions under 
which they live as slavery. He offers 
a severe indictment of the white races, 
beth Boer and British, for the treat- 
ment they are according the blacks. He 
writes in part: 

In South Africa we are confronted 
by a very ominous situation. Within 
the Union limits there is a population 
of over six million souls, only a million 
and a quarter of whom are European, 
and throughout the greater area com- 
prised by the four provinces—Cape, 
Transvaal, Free State, and Natal— 
such a stringent and illiberal color line 
is drawn, and not alone have the non- 
European inhabitants no voice in the 
management of the country, but their 
social and economic conditions are such 
as to practically debar them from ad- 
vancement. Moreover they are sub- 
jected to vexatious discriminating laws, 
and are the victims of a deep and grow- 
ing race prejudice on the part of the 
Europeans. 

Many people are under the delusion 
that the English South African, as a 
rule, is the natives’ protector, while 
the Dutchman is habitually the natives’ 
oppressor. Unfortunately this is by 
no means the case. Neither race is pre- 
pared to treat the native or the colored 
man with liberality. 

The law regarding natives and color- 
ed people is different in the four res- 
pective provinces of the Union. In only 
one particular is it uniform—in the Par- 
liament of the Union no native or color- 
ed man may take a seat. In the Cape 
Province, white, black, and colored have 
an equal right to the franchise, but in 
various Acts of Parliament, discrimin- 
ation between the races is distinctly 
made. One important measure—the 
Natives’ Land Act of 1913—which for- 
bade, under stringent penalties, the hir- 
ing of land to natives practically 
throughout the Cape Province, has been 
declared ultra vires on the ground that 
it conflicted with the Act of Union, but 
there is little doubt that before long the 
latter Act will be amended to suit the 
situation. Of late years laws of increas- 
ing stringency on the subject of squat- 
ting have been enacted. A special law 
relating to Cape Town and Port Eliza- 
beth has been passed, which provides 
that no native who is not a registered 
voter can sleep in either of these cities 
except a domestic servant on his mas- 
ter’s premises. Locations with sheet- 
iron huts have been established in the 
environs, but these are disgracefully 
overcrowded—as many as sixteen people 
sometimes sleeping in one small room. 
It is in fact impossible for all the na- 
tives employed at the docks, or in hand- 
ling merchandise, or at other unskilled 
labor, to be accommodated in the loeca- 
tions referred to. Nevertheless natives 
are continually arrested for breaking a 
law which it is a physical impossibility 
for them to obey. Yet the very exist- 
ence of the communities involved de- 
pends upon the labor of these natives. 
If the latter were to be eliminated, all 
business would stop as inevitably as 
would a watch with a broken spring. 

The conditions under which the na- 
tives live in the locations established in 
the environs of the towns of the Cape 
Province—and, in fact, of South Africa 
generally—are most pitiful. There is 
no fixity of tenure, and the plots allotted 
are preposterously small. The inhabi- 
tants are heavily taxed, but the taxes 
are not spent for their benefit. Utter 
squalor and discomfort usually reign. 
At places such as Port Elizabeth, 
Grahamstown, and Somerset East, while 
the European death-rate is about 14 per 


4 


1,000, that of the natives is in the neigh- 
borhood of 70. There is no possibility 
of social or intellectual advancement. 
Municipal officers administer the local 
by-laws fitfully, often reviving some 
long dormant regulation, of the exist- 
ence of which the natives were unaware. 
During an outbreak of typhus fever in 
Queenstown, Cape Province, in 1917, 
sick people were pulled out of bed, and 
their bedding, after being soaked in dis- 
infecting liquid, was thrown back at 
them, wet. 

Cattle comprise the only form of 
wealth the native values. When, after 
long and faithful service on a farm, a 
native employee has acquired a small 
herd, he is apt to be dismissed because 
his master grudges him pasturage. It 
is not uncommon, especially in one of 
the often-recurring droughts, to see na- 
tives wandering along the roads with 
their dwindling herds of emaciated kine, 
vainly seeking a refuge. In the end the 
few animals left alive will be purchased 
for the price of an old song by some Eu- 
ropean, and the unhappy seller will 
again enter service, and the prospect of 
a repetition of his gruesome experience 
in view. 

In the mines and cities the native, 
cut off from family life and from the 
salutary influence exercised by contact 
with his clan, loses his ethical basis. In 
a large number of cases he takes to 
drink, and forms casual connections 
with women of his class. And yet, won- 
derful to relate, he remains law-abiding 
and responsive to sympathetic treat- 
ment. One strange peculiarity of the 
native is his power and moral resilience. 
A European who has once made a bad 
false step seldom or never fully re- 
covers his self-respect. No doubt 
society is largely responsible for this. 
But with the native it is quite different; 
under sympathetic treatment an habit 
ual criminal will become quite trust 
worthy. One of the most estimable na- 
tives I know was a few years ago a 
member of a gang of murderous robbers 
which terrorized Johannesburg. Yet 
this man I would now implicitly trust 
in any capacity. 

Natal was granted a liberal constitu- 
tion in 1856, but in 1865 a law was 
enacted which practically disfranchised 
the native. In the Free State both na- 
tives and colored people are disfranch- 
ised, and are subject to inconvenient and 
degrading disabilities. They have to 
carry passes when moving from place 
to place, and are not permitted even to 
hire grazing from European farmers. 
Some of the municipal regulations in 
force are grotesquely oppressive. For 
instance, no girl of the age of sixteen ts 
permitted to live, even,with her parents, 
in a location unless she be in European 
service. In the Free State there is a 
law in force—common to all municipal 
areas—under which all females over the 
age of sixteen have to take out passes, 
for which a substantial charge is made. 
The police are in the habit of making 
domiciliary visits, and bitter complaints 
are made regarding their treatment of 
girls approaching the taxable age. The 
municipal locations are wunspeakably 
wretched places, as a rule. The miser- 
able huts are built upon small plots, and 
are thus huddled grievously together. 
Yet in many of these locations any na- 
tive found outside the door of his hut 
after nine o’clock p.m. is liable to ar- 
rest, fine, and imprisonment. 

The foregoing points to a thinly-dis- 
guised system of slavery—slavery in 
which there are many masters instead 
of one, and jn which there is no indivi- 
dual responsibility for the welfare of 
the slave, or for his maintenance when 
decrepit. 





Rock LAKE, ONT. 
Please renew my subscription 
to your magazine. I must say 
that I enjoy it very much and 
that as each month goes by 
“MACLEAN’S” improves consider- 
ably.— J. R. B. 
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Complete Versatility 
of Tone Resource 


IANO playing is more than technical skill. 

The artist whose playing lacks warmth and 

color fails to attract. To produce the singing 
theme, the caressing melody, the purling thrills, 
the dynamic crash, the big, full chords, the staccato 
and sustained effects requires an instrument capable 
of complete responsiveness in touch and tone. Such 
an instrument is the 


Nordheimer Grand 


It fully satisfies the demands of the artist. Its 
sound volume is beautiful; its singing qualities 
satisfying—in a word, it is “orchestral in tone” 
—enabling the musician to secure such subtle 
shadings as are attained by the master conductor 


ot 





a periect orchestra. 


Hear it. The more critical your attitude the more 
firmly will you be convinced of the sterling value 
offered in this instrument. 














NORDHEIMER’S 
Cor. Yonge and Albert Streets 
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A Legitimate Exchange 


3uying a Diamond is simply exchanging one 
form of wealth for another—plus the advantages 
you have from the possession of the gem. 


What are these advantages? 


There’s the pride of ownership—the absolute 
knowledge that your stone is a Blue-White 
Diamond of the Highest Grade obtainable. 


There’s the knowledge that it will never deteri- 
orate, or wear out, or lose its brilliancy—in fact 
as time goes on it becomes more valuable than 
when you purchased it. 

There is the guarantee of first quality—which 
accompanies every Birks Diamond. 





You couldn’t buy a finer Diamond anywhere, 
neither could you have a better safeguard than 
the name “Birks.” 


Our range is practically unlimited 
—from $25 to $5,000 


Write to our nearest store 


e 
Diamond Goldzmiths 
Merchants Silversmiths 
Montreal Vancouver 
Winnipeg Ottawa 
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Have You Noticed 7 


In any conversation that is fairly general, some fire- 
brand slashes out with condemnations right and left. 
What he says is interesting, but it isn’t informing. 
Usually there is at least one man present who listens 
to the general villification thus started and then qui- 
etly brings out a point which causes all to pause and 
think. 


This is the man with the balanced viewpoint—the 
man who gets to the bottom of things before con- 
demning—who takes notice of the various influences 
at work. 


It is this balanced viewpoint which is presented in 
the editorials of 


THE FINANCIAL POST 


Consider Some Recent Editorials. 
Government Advertising and the C.P.A. 
Responsibilities of Auditors. 

Careless Methods of Manufacturers. 

A Good Man Gone Wrong. 

Dr. McFall’s Profiteering Charges. 

The New Liberal Leader. 

Need for Thrift and Greater Production. 
The Western Budget Supporters. 
Taxation Discouragement. 

The Standard Reliance Scandal. 

A Shortage of Unskilled Labor. 


Dangerous Juggling With Figures. 


This is an age when many papers seem overly 
anxious to advocate what will be popular—to attack 
the “classes” and so to please the “masses.” THE 
FINANCIAL POST’S aim is to get after the truth. 
THE POST frankly believes in capital. It believes 
capital has a right to a square deal, and that causing 
capital to fear for its future in Canada will do the 
Dominion inestimable harm. But THE FINANCIAL 
POST believes capital has obligations as well as 
rights, and holds capital—where necessary—to 
account. 


You will find enlightenment in the balanced view- 
point of THE FINANCIAL POST'S articles and 
editorials. You will find its “Answers to Enquiry” 
department of value. THE POST is the paper for 
the thinker—be he rich or poor; the paper for the 
man who is eager to study not only what is best for 
his business, but what is best for Canada. This is the 
paper which you may receive weekly for one year at 
a cost of $3.00. Fill in the attached coupon: 


— eee eee eee 


Annual Subscription $3.90. 
THE FINANCIAL POST OF CANADA 
143-153 University Ave., Toronto. 


Please enter me as a regular subscriber, commencing at once. 


Pe mene $3.00 to pay for my subscription for the first year. 


BGArOBS. 20. cc ccccccccscccccccess 
(Please write plainly) 
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The Crown Prince Planned War 


How He Courted Popularity With 
the German Army 


YRINCESS RADZIWILL continues 

her story of the sad married life of 
the ex-Crown Princess of Germany in 
Good Housekeeping. It consists large- 
ly of a series of incidents that show the 
brutality, the sensuality and the utter 
of the Prince, 
but the story gives interesting glimpses 
behind the curtain at Potsdam. After 
reading of the home life of the Hohen- 
zolierns, it is 


irresponsibility Crown 


easy to understand many 
things in connection with the origin 
and conduct of the war. 

The Princess writes, in part: 


Cecile looked forward to her hus- 
band’s arrival with dread. He greeted 
her, to her surprise, with gentleness 
and an appearance of affection. She 
knew his dissiriulation too well to ac- 
‘ept his manne for what ‘t seemed, 
and she awaited an explanation and 
received jt from the Crown Prince him- 
self. 

He had been greeted in India, as 
representative of the German ruler, 
with all the pageantry of royal honors, 
and had been lavishly féted and enter- 
tained by civi] and military authorities. 
His vanity had been egregiously ex- 
cited by the attention he had received, 
which he compared with the subjuga- 
tion of his personality to that of his 
equally vain father in Berlin. Fred- 
erick William told his wife that he had 
determined to assume in Germany the 
position which was rightfully his own, 
and to take part in politics and the ad- 
ministration of affairs. He knew that 
the Kaiser disliked him and that he 
was unpopular. Popularity was the 
first thing which he must attain, and 
he asked the assistance of his wife. 
Cecile was in disagreement with the 
Kaiser, and well as she had learned to 
know her husband, she would have giv- 
en much to be able to live with him with 
even the appearance of amity. She saw 


}in his proposal the one purpose upon 


| which 


they could agree. They per- 
ceived that the easiest place for the 
Crown Prince to gain popularity was 
where the Kaiser was unpopular; that 
was the army, whose high officers com- 
plained bitterly that William II did not 
have its interest enough at heart. It 
was given out that Frederick William, 
assisted by the Crown Princess, had 
taken up seriously the study of politics 
and military science. Eminent pro- 
fessors were summoned to the Kron- 
prinzlichen Palast to give instruction 
and advice. The report that the future 
Emperor and his consort were sedulous- 
ly preparing for the duties they would 
have to fulfil caught the popular taste, 
and the result become evident at the 


| next annual military review. 


| silence. 


The Crown Prince, in the full glory 
of military panoply and mounted on a 
superb bay horse, was greeted by out- 
bursts of acclamation from the troops. 
The Kaiser, following him, was met by 
The Kaiser was furious, and 


| to prevent a repetition of the offense he 


| changed 


thence- 
the Crown Prince 


the court etiquette; 
forth, he decreed, 


| should follow his father upon parade. 


| understanding 





How much William II knew of the 
between the Crown 
Princess and his heir Cecile did not 
know, but court life in Berlin was made 
up of intrigue within intrigue, and the 
Kaiser ordered that Frederick William 


| was to be told by his wife of this alter- 


ation in the etiquette. Cecile vainly 
urged her father-in-law himself to give 
the order to his son, but was obliged to 
obey. The Crown Prince, as she—and 
probably the Kaiser-—expected, was 
seized by one of his ungovernable rages. 
He accused her violently of playing a 
double hand and pretending to assist 
him merely that she might curry favor 
with his father by betraying to him all 
that took place. He raised his fist 
against her, and she fled out into the 
garden to escape his blows. As soon as 
she was sure that he had left the palace 


she called her maids and had her be- 
longings moved to a room next to the 
nursery where her children slept. She 
thought this would bring Frederick 
William to a realization of the risk of 
open disagreement between them, but 
he only thanked her for relieving him 
of her presence. 

Thus Cecile found herself thrown 
back into the life in which her husband 
was never alone with her without voic- 
ing some derisive or abusive word. In 
the inconsistency of his character, he 
stil] asked her advice, though their es- 
trangement widened and their marriage 
went from worse to worse. 

Her position as Frederick William’s 
wife had become involved and strangely 
inconsistent. He abused and consulted 
her, and she hated him and helped him. 
She did not yet fully realize what her 
aid to him in increasing his popularity 
with the army might come to mean. He 
had surrounded himself with young, 
warlauding cfficers. They discussed 
theoretical campaigns and lamented 
among themselves the poltroonery of 
the Kaiser who, after Agadir, had 
knuckled down to the Entente. Ger- 
many, they said, should have enforced 
her will by a short, victorious war; ex- 
cept by that she would never regain the 
standing she had lost. Their discus- 
sions culminated when, in the Reich- 
stag, the Crown Prince applauded 
loudly the speeches of the opposition at- 
tacking the foreign policy of his father. 

William II angrily summoned his son 
andtoldhimhehad been given command 
of the Death Hussars stationed at Dant- 
zig—a command which meant virtually 
exile; he was permitted to return to 
Berlin only if he received direct orders. 
The overweening vanity of her hus 
band, Cecile discovered, found food for 
self-adulation in this. He was becom- 
ing, he told her, too important for his 
father to permit him to remain in Ber- 
lin. On taking over his command, his 
vanity burst forth in a speech to his 
troops, in which he told them that his 
greatest ambition was to lead them in 
a victorious war against the enemies of 
Germany. The speech, which was re 
produced by newspapers all over the 
world, aroused in general only amuse- 
ment at the vaporings of a conceited 
yorng man, but for Cecile it'awoke real- 
ization of what had been taking place 
within her husband’s mind. 

The two countries against which he 
and his officers discussed campaigns 
were France and Russia. They were 
her countries; she was descended from 
the rulers of one, and she had been 
brought up in the other; she loved them 
both. The Crown Princess of Germany 
perceived suddenly that the stakes with 
which she and this supremely selfish 
young man had been gambling for the 
gratification of their young ambitions 
were human stakes of the greatest 
magnitude, that they involved the lives 
and fates of persons among whom she 
nad spent the only happy portion of her 
life, persons whom she loved. 

She tried to check the Crown Prince’s 
expressions of his martial enthusiasm, 
and he told her she was ignorant and 
stupid. She refused then to be present 
at the gatherings of his officers where 
he discussed his future campaigns. 
When they assembled, she retired to her 
own rooms. She could hear from there 
their drunken shouts and the applause 
with which they greeted one another’s 
belligerent toasts, and she recognized 
that the last bond between her and her 
husband—the recognition of their mut 
ual ambition—had broken. 

Her married life in this Dantzig exile 
was worse than she had yet experienced. 
He accused her of not forwarding his 
aims, and she replied with recrimina- 
tions against the indignities to which 
he subjected her. He never met her 
without bickerings and taunts, and 
shouted at her the accusation that she 
had violated her marriage vows. This 


y meter wer of the Tzars wedded to a 
descendant of the Kaisers recognized 
that her life was rk 
quarrel in a brothel. 

He came in one day from riding and 
repeated to her his accusation ef in- 


indignantly. 


becoming like a 


fidelity. She denied it 
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His riding whip lay on the table where man dared not use violence against a 
he og Phnogealh it as he came in. He cousin of the Tzar. Cecile, hearing her S 
seizer er suddenly and dragged her mother’s cries, opened the door, and the Th S N S t SA) 
toward it. She struggled against him, two women fel! into each other’s arms. e€ un ever e S } 
but did not yet perceive what he in- They locked themselves in the room, 
tended; he had laid hands on her so and the general, not knowing what to ON THE 
many times before. He : ached the do under thes 

whip and seized it She fought and tances, t 




















embarrassing circum- 


yhip ¢ seized it. She and stances, telegraphed the Kaiser for in- BRAN STON VIOLET 
screamed under the lash, whose blows — structions. RAY 


fell across her shoulders, neck, and Meanwhile Cecile showed her mother 
eneek. The room filled with ghtened the red whip weal across her cheek and HIGH 

servants who dared not interfere. The toJq her story. Anastasia Michalowna’s FREQUENCY GENERATOR 
butler finally threw himself upon her ambition yielded for the time being to 

husband. Others came to the man’s jor mother love, and she sent a message 

















aid, and they freed her from her hus- {6 the Kaiser, demanding a separation Wherever you find civiliza- 
“ eche resolved, she was going to between Cecile and the Crown Prince tion there you will find the 
leave him forever. ‘At dark, when the {7° yon ge sgee cg ae ent: ae Branston Generator reliev- 
natenety Sings (nia iaelng"bag, caret, fue were pt done, tevin || ing pain and curing disease 


selecte e most ra] ble > . . 7} ¥ ps 3S slectri 
and selected the most valuable of her had occurred and ask their intercession In Canada the best electric 





jewels and put them in the bos« er ; PS : ween mee 
ress) “She kissed her children as they  £0% the protection of her daughter. The dealers from coast to coast 
slept, covered with a thick veil the long, wepcsath maaghony sign to . —_ +. sell and guarantee the 
red whip weal that marked her cheek, (["Structions to the generél. ecile, he i oa Dae saci - 
and oa down the servant’s staircase : gee pe to an Segtoanes from Branston Generator. Model 7—5 other models to cheese from. 
to the street. At the railway station et mother and sent back at once to : , 
she found a train ready to depart, and Berlin. Again, calmer feelings having The Branston Generator has triumphantly stood the test 
not caring where it went as long as it intervened, the lure of the crown and is now used and recommended by leading physicians, 
was going toward the south, she bought triumphed over the feelings of the Hospitals and Sanitariums all over Canada. 
a second-class ticket. women, and Cecile tearfully departed 

She decided on the train to go to her from her mother as a prisoner of state. The Branston Generator successfully treats Rheumatism— 
mother, who was at Geneva. She wait- What would be done with her, she and Catarr 

c 





- Asthma — Weak Eyes — Neuritis — Insomnia— 
her mother could not guess; some Ger- Sendaches._P’vervhes : 
man castle, they thought, might immure eadacnes-——r yo igi 
: her for a time. But to her surprise the many other diseases. 
she had passed Frankfurt, she felt safe. ,aicser and Kaiserin met her at the 
At Lindau, the last station upon Ger- , 


man soil, an officer in the full uniform railway station in Berlin and embraced CHAS. A. BRANSTON co. er “a oe ae 


» hliclyw , > 2A ran 
of the general commanding the garri- her publicly with every appearance of 


ed anxiously during the long stop the 
train made at Berlin, but she saw no 
evidence of any search for her. When 








son of the town entered her compart- affection. This time the Crown Prince 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. | eS ee ea 

ment and, addressing her as “Imperial !" his abuse of his wife had gone too = 

Highness,” requested her in the name far. There were vague rumors current Branches at Buffalo, N.Y., London, Eng., | ens 2 ke .  mai e 
of the Emperor to leave the train. He of all that had occurred. William II did Capetown, South Africa, Sydney, Australia, Pl aa FREE BOOK “Health 
must, he informed her, use force if she not want his heir to be actually unpopu- Wellington, New Zealand. | ee ee ogra 

refused. Her maid, she learned after- lar, though he was jealously careful et 1 ne ee 














ward, on discovering her absence, had that the Crown Prince’s popularity 


run to the Crown Prince, who replied should not approach his own, and he 
that he was glad th: . she was gone and now feared a scandal which might in- | ye 
would do noth ng about it. Then the nonce feeling against the Hohen- We mney ne = 
servants, in their perplexity, had wired ..1 PRE * < Cc 
> Atty Np zollern dynasty. 
the Kaiser, ) ) 





and he had ordered that she 


be stopped and brought back to Berlin. The Kaiser and Kaiserin ve 

Cecile begged them to allow her a Cecile to the Berlin Palace, which ha a Meratte era 4 1 : ‘ y 
day’s rest in a hotel at Lindau, and the been hurriedly opened and prepared for Fresh Fruits are an essential of life. We should 
general agreed, but set an armed sent- her reception. The cpening of the Ber- use them in some form every day. You can use fresh 
inel on guard before her door. She lin season was made to serve as an ex- fruit or fruit juices to the greatest possible advantage 
bribed the chambermaid, with a thous- cuse for her reappearance in the capi- 


mab ; and economy if you combine them with pure, plain 
itn = Guan ie oe ee eee gelatine. For instance, here are four recipes for 
and more, to telegraph her mother. out, a permitted visit to her mother. ; . ’ : 

Within an hour of the receipt of the fer children and personal attendants delig rhtful desserts and salads you can make with 


message the Grand Duchess Anastasia were brought to Berlin and established | J]  OFange juice and 

Lindau she had herself driven to her (” the palace with her. The Crown 

daughter's hotel. The sentry refused to Prince was ordered to remain in Dant- 

allow her to enter Cecile’s room. The zig and was told that if, later, he ever 

Grand Duchess, crying aloud her raised his hand against his wife, he SPARKLING 


jaughter’s name, seized the soldier and would be given a period in some Ger- G A N 
by main force pushed him aside; the man fortress to think it over. EL | E 
Orange Dessert Orange Charlotte 


1 tablespoonful Knox Sparking Gelatine By adding the well-beaten whites of 
Ma cup cold water two eggs to this jelly just before it 
114 cups boiling water sets, beating until light and frothy and 
ly cupf ful sugar chi 


The Coming Man in Britain Z tablespoon ls lemon juice a hE Fp mg hy Ky 


Juice of one orange Orange Charlotte is made 
































Continued from page 48 Soak the gelatine in the cold water a 
ten minutes and dissolve in the boiling Orange Nut Salad 
. 9 . + hin} 1. lad wases Add the sugar, lemon and By doubling the amount of lemon 

Will he cro it If to cross it tions to which wide knowledge, broad orange juice; strain, pour into wet juice, adding one tablespoonful each 
means joining the Labor Party, the and bre adening sympathies, and un- mold and chill. of grated lemon and grated orange 
answer is : ist certainly No But deviating allegiance to principle have rind, one-half cupful of chopped nuts 
‘ is a uy ; ae oes ty we Orange Cocoanut Custard ® te jell; pouring into wet molds 
there are two possible steps short of i him. But yer ng that line he pre ppeall "tg oa : 

. 4 A POS. e fs Sgr eNO we eg Jell ’ tuce wi yonnaise 
that. One the evolution of a new cannot remain in isolation. Already he y or boiled dressing, makes a de 
Centre Party. That expe riment has s insensibly ¢ vattoaels ng round him men By adding a custard made by cooking ‘icious Orange Nut Salad 
already been tried, and Lord Robert has who look to him instine vely for leader- — ee cov ip two on thy d a cupful of — nf wpsonay | package is used } of 
tt ) ¥ eo thinke af ob ta » Tome thane erakéins ‘ } ik until thick enough to coat a silver the Lemon Flavoring may be used in place of the 
aaanae pretty clearly what h thi ks of p. We nave ‘been. W walting too ong spoon, and a half cupful of grated lemon juice in this salad recipe, saving the cost of 
it. Such kb 7 irty was recen floated for such a man to fall to recognize him cocoanut, just before the gelatine be- lemons 
under dist shed patror Mr. when he comes. ome to set ont molding in wet cus- aN Gy TAI » 
Winston Ch hill was the guest at its Out of that must spring, at the low- Faanacd fai will he oe Cocoanut < 
" 1? = : e wy stard Jelly will be e result 
first pt i lic function, and his speech was est, a group of men with a definite com- K NOX 
devoted to an eloquent statement of the mon purpose. In the next Parliament Send your grocer’s name and address and receive, PLAN 
, , 
case for the new group. Lord Robert such a group may have a large part to free, my Recipe Books “Dainty Desserts” and yPARKLUNG 
Cecil was invited to address the second play. It is doubtful whether any party “Food Economy,” wl ich contain many new ideas 5 2 4 
meeting. He went. He said much on can come back with a clear majority of on dessert and salad-making. sai Pm I + 
the industrial question, much on Ire- the House after the next General Elec- : f 4) 
land; on the Centre Party nothing at tion. It is equally doubtful whether “‘Whenever a recipe calls for Gelatine ELATIN 3 
all. It is not on that foundation that Labor, even if it did control the House, —it means KNOX”’ oS | | 
he sees the Progressive administration — form an efficient administration. ; Modine com HY 
> . n +f 
of the future based. ut a Labor Party holding perhaps 300 ay oy GELATINE ay 
. : sea . rs. Charles B. Knox Ble ! 

But there is still another alternative, eats out of 700 would ihe ive reason to Dept. C. 180 St. Paul : f Brannuse “a 
at once the most probable and the most Welcome a working alliance with a ept.C, 180 St. Paul St. W., Montreal, Que. Bs ACNE This package 
“A veful * So fer as ite volitical group of progressives (whether ticketed NOTE: So many readers of MacLean’s Re contains an 

Pee se tar as cheat ceed ‘be technically Conservative or Liberal) Magazine have asked why experte call |e) ia ans 
credited ith: ios t all He is no consisting, of men like Lord Robert Knee the “4-to-1" Golatine that we give ¥ Flacor for the 
cre ed Wl no plan a all. ; 1S | Cecil, Major Astor, Lord Henry Ben- the answer here: “Because of its economy i 4 convenience 
puller of strings. His relations with tinck, or Captain Wedgwood Benn, with | —each package makes 4 pints of jelly—4 of the busy 

naae are ‘ > lease sats ° id } 7 * housewife. 
the Press are hardly less distant than other men on both sides who have not cn more than the ready-prepared ; —_ 
Mr. Asquith’s. His only manifest pur- yet made their mark in the House of , L 
ypose is to voice fearlessly the convic- Commons. 
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When you see 
a night latch 









what makes you 
know its secure? 
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z Look fae this 
trade-mark 
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pact and impassable, 

the Yale Cylinder 
Night Latch stands watch- 
ful guard over your doors. 
It opens only to the com- 
mand of its individual 
key. 

Yale Cylinder Night 
Latches in millions are 
doing steadfast, world- 
wide duty on doors that 
must be secure. 

On your front and rear 
doors—on doors leading 
to cellars, on closets, on 
garages, on out-houses, on 
office doors—those are 
doors that will be locked 
when a Yale Cylinder 
Night Latch takes up its 
watchman task. 


U NOBTRUSIVE, com- 





Go to your hardware dealer. 
He will show you the Yale 
Cylinder Night Latch—bear- 
ing the same_ trade-mark 
“Yale” that appears on Yale 


Padlocks, Door Closers and 
Builders’ Locks and Hard- 
ware. 


Canadian Yale & Towne Limited 
St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Mentholated 


PETROLEUM JELLY 





Headaches 

For throbbing nervous or sick headache massage 
forehead and temples with ‘“‘Vaseline’’ Menthol- 
It acts as a cooling sedative, giving 
quick relief. Good for neuralgia and sore throat, 


Other ‘‘Vaseline’’ home remedies 
‘*Vaseline’’ Camphor Ice—for chapped skin 
‘*Vaseline’’ Capsicum—for cold in the chest 

‘‘Vaseline’’ White Jelly—for all skin{irritations 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 


(Consolidated) 
1880 Chabot Ave. 


Vaseline 


Montreal 
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German Agents Corrupt British Statesmen? 


London Editor Declares That There 
Has Been a Distinct Campaign 





S eeane is an editor in England who 

believes most religiously in the 
reality of a German menace now as 
well as before the war. Leo J. Maxse, 
of the National Review, has always be- 
lieved—and has never scrupled to say 
so—that the German cause had friends 
close to the British Government. On 
many occasions he has declared that 
sinister influences were at work—during 
the war, at the Peace Conference and 
since. Now he asserts that Germany 
has always placed agents in London to 
corrupt British statesmen. On this 
point, he says: 

The painful revelations of Herr Erz- 
berger and Mr. Henderson help to ex- 
plain a mystery of British policy— 
namely, the timorousness of His Majes- 
ty’s Ministers vis-d-vis Germany. They 
generally and invariably act as though 
they were afraid of the Germans, as 
though Germans knew something which 
they are anxious to conceal. Ina word, 
our Government discourages us by be- 
having as though it might be bliack- 
mailed by Germany. This accounts for 
the popular legend of “a Hidden Hand” 
exercising unwholesome influence in the 
interests of the enemy. Undesirable 


Wilson’s Speech 


How a Pilot, With Aeroplane Ren- 
dered Useless by Propaganda, 
Made “Wonderful” Landing 


—_——- 


ISTRIBUTING propaganda over 

enemy territory from aeroplanes 
was never a popular amusement with 
allied aviators. In the Atlantic Month- 
ly, Dabney Horton relates an interest- 
ing experiencing in dropping these 
“paper bombs.” He was sent on a pro- 
paganda-dropping trip, and goes on to 
tell how they fared—he and his ob- 
server: 


Behind me the observer was slipping 
the elastics from the rolls. Each roll, as 
he loosened its fastening, he threw 
downward so that it would not burst 
into a cloud of flying sheets before it 
was well clear of the control wires. We 
marched the air-lanes up and down, 
three miles behind our own first lines. 
The steady wind caught the message 
and floated it eastward to the enemy. 
It was a slow job, and we untidied the 
clean sky for two miles north and south. 
Five hundred metres beneath, we saw 
the fluttering leaflets we had dropped 
on each previous trip. At first I thought 
I was looking at flocks of swallows, 
whose darting wings twinkled in the 
sunlight; but it was only our own work 
going on beneath us. 

We were quite alone. There were no 
Huns in the air to disturb us, and our 
own machines were not yet up. Even 
the ‘Archies’ let us pass unannounced. 
Generally the Boche battery in Cor- 
beny Wood spoke to us as we went by. 
If they saw us to-day they must have 
thought us game unworthy of their 
powder. If, on returning, I could only 
say, ‘They shot well to-day over Cor- 
beny,’ or, ‘Another hole to patch in the 
left wing!’ I should have been happy. 
3ut there was nothing to justify our 
carrying weapons on the aerial high- 


ay. 

A cloud-bank formed in front of us, 
and I dropped a quarter of a mile to 
avoid it. The paper ammunition had 
all been shot off and we turned down- 
ward and homeward. I had my eyes on 
the oil-gauge when my motor began to 


give snorts of uneasiness and to buck. , 


aliens, mostly of Teutonic origin and of 

lebrew extraction, habitually form 
questionable friendships with prominent 
British politicians with whom “on view” 
they have little in common. These in- 
timacies prevail whatever Party is in 
power or whoever be Prime Minister. 
We cannot help fearing that these cos- 
mopolitans, whose homes may be in 
this country but whose hearts are else- 
where, may occasionally inveigle our 
clever but unsophisticated statesmen 
into transactions that place them to 
some extent in enemy power, if only 
because vanity or heedlessness causes 
them to abstain from making a clean 
breast of their follies. There has for 
many years past been “a garrison” of 
wealthy Germans in London whose mis- 
sion it was to establish as intimate re- 
lations as possible with the heads of 
political Parties and to cultivate “com- 
ing men.” They did their work uncom- 
monly well from the Fatherland’s point 
of view, and only failed thanks to the 
Pan-Germans, who relied entirely on 
force, despising guile, not realizing that 
when it comes to fighting the British 
and the French are Germany’s superiors 
—as the Americans would have been in 
another year or two—but that in a 
politieal contest of craft and cunning 
the Allies would not have a dog’s chance. 
Had Von Kuhlmann been accorded a 
free hand by the Great General Staff 
in 1917 he might, with the aid of his 
confederates in London, have retrieved 
a situation that was bound to be lost on 
“the stricken field.” 


Clogged Motor 


I worked the throttle to feel its heart, 
but could not coax it back into its ac- 
customed stride. It snorted louder and 
pulled more feebly. I had two more 
wooded valleys to cross ere I could af- 
ford to slide down the long gravity road 
that ended on the home landing-ground. 
To land in the woeds meant a broken 
machine and no dinner—-and we were 
dropping fast. I did ererything the in- 
ventor of the motor had provided for 
me to do. I opened the auxiliary gaso- 
lene tank; I pumped the auxiliary gaso- 
lene pump; I turned the auxiliary igni- 
tion switch, and I wished ardently for 
an auxiliary motor. 

When still half a mile high and home 
not yet in sight, I decided to give up 
and come down before I was foreed to 
come dewn like Davy Crockett’s coon. 
There was no place to land with any 
hope of saving the plane, but I was 
angry with the cranky machine and 
wanted to save my own precious neck. 
Below was a dark-green patch that I 
recognized for a little wood ef dwarf 
pines, closely planted and only ten feet 
high. With a dead motor I ceuld reach 
the pines, skim over their tops as over 
the daisies on a flying-field, and come to 
rest there when the plane lost its speed. 
This meant an insignificant ten-foot 
fall to earth, the fall broken by the tree- 
tops. And so I planned my descent. I 
made my last turn while still feur hun- 
dred yards high, and sped the length of 
the wood, to be sure to touch near the 
middle of it. My observer was now 
showing unusual interest jn the piloting 
of the plane—a thing rare in observers. 

At last the sharp pine-tops were 
skimming beneath my wheels. The 
plane was leveled out and losing speed 
slowly. I saw clearly how the smash 
was going to wreck the poor old bus 
completely, and leave us without a 
scratch or a bruise. The swift moment 
of waiting was sublime. Curtius about 
to leap into the gulf, Joan of Are 
mounting to the stake, Arnold Winkel- 
reid facing the Austrian spears—I had 
all the sensations of these. And then 
chance spoiled the climax; the gulf 
closed before the horseman leaped; the 
fire refused to burn; the spears missed 
the heroic breast; and my undeserving 
pun Suneed heavily and unharmed 
in a clearing in the wood, a cleari ‘ 
small that I had not seen it! — 

We dismounted, my passenger and I. 
His was the mood of a man escaped 
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Quick Heat at Trifling Cost 


Intense genial extra heat concentrated where needed 
















HINK of the convenience of instantaneous extra 

heat for dressing, for the bath, for the nursery, 

for the living room—anywhere that you want it 
quickly— and at a trifling cost! 


The Majestic will take the chill off an average size 
room in a few minutes. It concentrates heat right 
where you want it. It can’t make the room stuffy. 
It doesn’t use up the oxygen of the air. 


The highest electrical authorities in the United 
States and Canada thoroughly approve of the Majestic. 
{in addition, it is recommended by every important 
electrical dealer in Canada. In three seasons Canadians 
have bought over 65,000 of these heaters. What more 
convincing guarantee could one wish! 








The Majestic has a handy switch enabling you to turn 
heat off and on at will by simply pressing a button. 


The Majestic gives more than three times the com- 
fort ordinary electric heaters give without using more 
electricity. Satisfied users find the Majestic uses only 
a trifling amount of electricity. Write us now for 
free booklet and name of nearest dealer. 


Majestic 


Flectric Heater 4 


Majestic Electric Supplies Limited 
29 Richmond Street West, Toronto 
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LHERIOOM PLATE 


CANADI AN |W. A. ROGIRS 1 LIMITED 
te amen em am ete 





Memories 






Oid- Time \ 
Hospitality 


As grandmother parts with her 
treasured heirlooms, she thinks of 
the days when she, as a bride, de- 
lighted in entertaining guests with 
formal dinners, and her more inti- 
mate friends to cosy afternoon tea. 
How important, on those occasions, 
was the appearance of her Silver 
and what charm it lent to the table. 


Now a new generation will find 
pride and joy in its possession. 


Heirloom plate is the selection of 
those who purchase silverware for 
its beauty of design and for the ser- 
vice it will give to succeeding gen- 
erations. 

Heirloom Plate is made in many 
designs of Tea Sets, Coffee Sets, 
Entree Dishes and other table 
pieces. 

Heirloom Plate Flatware is ex- 
quisite in design and is heavier than 
the usual standard of silver plate. 

Let your choice in Silverware 
worthily reflect you in the vears to 
come. At good stores everywhere. 


Canadian Wm. A. Rogers, Limited 


570 King Street West 
TORONTO 








from imminent death, and I took my 
cue at once. I became the experienced 
old pilot, accustomed to making forced 
landings in woodland clearings sixty 
yards square! “Bon Dieu de mille 
Dieux!’ I panted, “I was afraid for a 
moment that I'd miss it.” This with 
the accents of recent mental stress. 
The cause of the motor-trouble was 
the cause of the expedition itself; a bit 
of propaganda, a bit of Wilson’s speech, 
that had flown into the internal work 
ings of my motor when I ducked under 
1. cloud and into a shower of my own 
paper. Tue motor had caught a couple 
of sheets between the cylinders, and the 
nouth of an exhaust-valve had chewed 
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up an < wad of it and ruined its di 
| ea lent was kept secret. 
Who eioht « lrilles on our field knew 


friends in Paris; but no 


e else. We feared that if the Huns 
rd of it, they might use the idea and 
make the intenable with a contin- 
1a er barrage I write this account 
during the Armistice 


home that night two 
jinner, but not too late 
ears for my wonder- 
ful tale of pilot craft. I told it in full, 
t I had long had my 
ve on that ate yi vard clearing as an 
emergency landing-ground. 





A Strange Race in Ireland 


Small Group Live Apart and Elect 
Their Own Ning 

— is a strange corner of Ireland 

to-day where a strange group of 
people live. It is called the Claddagh. 
A writer in Munsey’s Magazine tells 
about the place and its people as fol- 
luws: 

The Claddagh is a straggling settle- 
ment across the river Corrib from the 
oid seaport town of Galway. Its inhabi- 
tants are a dark-haired, dark-skinned 
people who are popularly believed to be 
of Spanish blood. This theory of their 
origin is supported by the historical 
fact that Galway long carried on 
an active trade with Spain; but 
ethnologists regard it as more prob- 
able that they are a remnant of 
the prehistoric Irish race of Fir- 
bolgs, who were driven to rocky sea- 
shores and mountain fastnesses by the 
nvasion of the taller and_ lighter 
Milesians. Their settlement on the 
Corrib seems to have existed since the 


dawn of histery, and traces of their 
rrimitive stone dwellings down at the 
er’s edge are to be seen to this day. 

The present Claddagh village is a 
iddle of thi atched houses with a popu- 
lation of about fifteen hundred. The 
men live by fishing—mackerel, mostly 

in their open boats, and the women 
carry the catch to the market in flat 
baskets, which they poise on their 
heads. The dress of the women is ex- 
tremely picturesque, and is worn with 
graceful dig gnity—a bright petticoat 
woven at the | oom and dyed with mad- 
ler or indigo, a cloak worn like the 
Spanish mantilla, and a hood or ker- 
chief draped around the head. They 
seldom intermarry with strangers, but 
of late the steam trawlers that sweep 
the wider Atlantic have called away 
reir young men to adventure outside 
(alway Bay, and many never return. 

For a long time they chose their own 
king. and even to-day the older men 
govern and the old customs are main- 
ta.ned. Gold ornaments of rare design 
are part of the inheritance of their dim 







New Form of seed Discovered 


lt is alled “Blues’—Prevalent in 


Southern {7 nderi vorld 


A NEW kind of s has been dis- 
covered—or ri hee “unearthed.” 


« 


or a long time there has 


known as “blues” 


t seems that f 

been a type of song 
peculiar to the underworld of America, 
short bits of characteristic doggerel 
sung always in a crooning minor key 
The rest of the world had probably 
never heard the term “blues” until a 
young singer and dancer named Gilda 
Gray introduced a typical number int 


It was called “The 


Beale Street Blues” and it took the place 
by storm. kv ne t e has 

wide nvestigation going o ) n 
prevalence and origin of “blues” and it 
has been found that they constitute a 
distinct departure in song music. The 





New York Sun has some interesting 
materia! on the subject 


Listeners have sometimes thought th 
the blue must be founded on a negro 
spiritual. It has the musical charac- 
ter as well as the reflective nature of 
some of the negro hymns. Walter Kings- 
ley says the missionaries did sing these 
hymns to the inhabitants of Beale and 
similar streets in the South in their ef- 
forts to change the ways of life that 
maintained there. Perhaps this was 





| not accomplished so often as the good 


men and women hoped. But the hymn 
made its effect. It remained in the 


| knowledge of the negroes who had 


heard it shot at their ears in the at- 


| tempt to make them better. 


j 


So the “blue” is the song of their 
aspirations and desires, good or evil, 
and it assumes the form and sometimes 


since that ap 





he tu ; 
ars he only spiritual 
rm of expression that ever came into 
K Cuz rhe ) may b il yut 
togetner unmentionabie aspiration. 

It may on the other hand be expressive 
cf a temporary piety. Sometimes the 
rds of the missionaries and the de- 
res of the singer become most incon- 


ruously blended, as in Miss Gray’s 

the ‘ os h must inevit- 
} yncopated in tune and more or 
s affected by the rubato of jazz, 
ngles the 


ce of the dweller in the depths of 





! St ct t hoarse calls of the 
. iry ) I Y 
“Blues” are not for the expression 
fr normali- 
m«¢ nd wife and mother. 
“Blues” are not w ten to relieve the 
: ! ) nuters, 
es of Dr. Cr he p in 
I the t rhe e tne 
é \ 1e pen 
ts en women who 
\ he world 
> 
lu eC i0r itlaws of ciety; 
t ire Lit } ntive or humorous 
stanza ot rl ruiar rnvthm set to 
music not of the conservatories. When 
one laments a season in prison one sings 


“The Jail House Blues.” For the girl 
whose “sweetheart” of the dark alleys 
has gone otherwhere there are many 


Diues, such as “He Left Me Flat Blues,” 





‘Ly ij } , , “ 

a led | Blues and “A Rat at 
Heart Blues The foresaken male has 
his own repertoire, which includes “Ly- 


ng Skirt Biues,” “She Done Him Dirt 
Blues” and “He’s Sore on the Dames 
B ues.” The loser at craps, the luck- 
less sport ruined by slow horses and 
fast women, the mourner for rum, the 
profiteer in things forbidden whom the 


law has evicted, the sick and. lonely 
woman all these have their appropri- 
ate blues. 
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Home Rule in Spain 


Catalonia is Demanding Autonomy 
From Madrid 


T= world is in a sorry muddle. Every 

country on the face of the earth 
scems to have its own civil war; the 
United States with its race divisions, 
Great Britain with Ireland, Portugal 
with its royaiist faction, Spain with its 
Catalonia. The trouble in Spain, quite 
characteristically, is very colorful and 
dramatic. Even though the world at 
large takes no interest in Spanish af- 
fairs, the Catalonian situation is such 
that it compels attention when the facts 
are known. José De Armas tells the 
story most entertainingly in the Edin- 
burgh Review. 


.“From the bad Spanish Government; 
from the incapacity and poverty of the 
Spanish state,” says Senor Rovira y Vir- 
gili jn his book on El nacionalismo cata- 
lan, “the Castilians of Castile and all 
other Spanish subjects suffer. But the 
Castilians of Castile do not suffer the 
imposition of another language, of other 
laws, of another culture, of another 
spirit; and this imposition, in a word, is 
what constitutes our national question.” 
The Catalonians claim that they are citi- 
zens of the ancient kingdom of Aragon, 
of a different race from the Castilians, 
with a brilliant and glorious history of 
their own. They feel proud of their 
past, and their prowess at sea, of their 
conquest of Majorca, of their long do- 
minion over Sicily, of the deeds of their 
heroic sea-captain Roger de Lauria, of 
the craft and shrewdness of their King 
Ferdinand, praised by Machiavelli, of 
their wars with France and their strug- 
gles against the infidel. In spite of the 
fact that Dante wrote in the 13th cen- 
tury of l'avara proverta di Catalanni, 
they claim to have been in the Middle 
Ages as wealthy and prosperous as they 
are now. Spaniards elsewhere allege 
that, if Catalonia became independent of 
Spain, a prohibitive tariff imposed by 
the Spanish Government would be 
enough to ruin her, for the tariff at pre- 
sent protects Catalonia, and permits her 
to sell throughout the kingdom, without 
competition, her cloths and the other 
products of her industry. Perhaps this 
is true, but the Catalonians ascribe their 
prosperity, not to the Spanish tariff, 
but to their own capacity and energy, 
which, in spite of Spanish misgovern- 
ment, have made them rich. And in this 
they are right. They do not need Spain, 
if they can secure other markets; and 
the advantageous position of Barcelona 
on the Mediterranean should render 
such an expansion easy. 


Germany Out to 


Tremendous Trade 


Under Way {/ready 


Campaign is 


Ct pw is again out to conquer 
the world, declares Robert Crozier 
Long in Saturday Evening Post. This 
time it will not be by means of a “field 
grey host” and the products of Krupp’s 
but by the scientific management of 
factories and the energy of traveling 
salesmen. Germany, in other words, is 
making a new bid for world trade. 

It is not a mere theory that the 
writer in question spins. He presents 
facts and figures that are staggering. 
The German world-domination scheme 
is already under way. The German 
traders are literally gobbling up 
European markets. They have, peculi- 
arly enough, some very distinct advant- 


ages which Mr. Long explains. First 
of all he shows that the peace terms, 


“Catalonia,” says Melquiades Alvarez, | 


a sane Spanish politician from Asturias, 
“has a right to be autonomous, and at- 
tend to her own economic affairs, because 
she has suffered too much from the back- 
ward and reactionary spirit of the 


Spanish administration.” Alvarez does | 


not believe that home rule would bring 
about the separation of Catalonia from 


Spain; and many other impartial Span- | 
iards think with him. The problem, con- | 


sequently, is not solved, nor are the de- 


mands of Catalonia satisfied. The set- | 


tlement has been merely deferred. 


While the Catalonian deputies were | 


talking about home rule and their rights 
in the Cortes, and the anti-Catalonian 
propaganda raging furiously at Madrid, 
the people at Barcelona hissed and ston- 
ed a Spanish vaudeville artist, Mary- 
Focella, who dared to sing at a theatre 


there a couplet ending “Long live Spain.” | 


Riots and grave public disorders took 
place; encounters with the police re- 
sulted in several deaths and other 
casualties; and the Government sus- 
pended the constitutional guarantees. 
But, at the same time, the public 
troubles in Barcelona assumed another 
aspect, which has frightened even the 
Catalonian home rulers and induced 
them to be somewhat more prudent. 
The Lliga is a political association, 
and its purpose is to secure for Cata- 


lonia an autonomous government with | 


the least possible interference from 
Spain. But the majority of its members 
belong to the middle class; its directors 
are nearly all well-known bourgeois; 
and they have impressed on the Lliga 
a conservative character, even a decid- 
edly Roman Catholic one. The wealthy 
merchants, the owners of large Cata- 
lonian factories, the members of the 
liberal professions (lawyers, physicians, 
engineers, architects, etc.), who form 
the majority of the Lliga, are not the 
only representatives of public opinion in 
Catalonia. Still more numerous, and 
organized against them, are the work- 
ing classes. Barcelona is a big indus- 
trial city; and the large majority of its 
laboring population is not composed of 
Catalonians. The rest of Spain con- 
tributes much more than Catalonia to 
the number of its working men; and the 
Galicians, Asturians, Biscayans, Anda- 
lusians, and even Castilians (without 
reckoning the French, Italian, Germans 
and Russians), outnumber the Cata- 
lonians in the factories. This was one 
of the things that strengthened Senor 
Lerroux in Barcelona when he opposed 
the Lliga there, and organized the Re- 
publican Radical party. But after Sen- 
or Lerroux’s electoral victories over the 
Lliga, and notably since 1909, Barcelona 
gradually changed, and in a few years 








became, from a centre of political con- | 
spiracies, a hot-bed of revolutionary | 


anarchism. 


Conquer World 


sweeping as they are, contain a 


measure of advantage for the Teutons: 


And above all Germany has the spe- 
cial advantage that her fighting days 
are over. That is the real meaning of 
the gibe which one hears in the streets 
of Berlin that though the Allies won the 
war Germany won the peace. The 
Peace Conference, it follows, may have 
done the non-German political world a 
service when it drew Germany’s politi- 


cal teeth, killed her high diplomacy and | 


broke her sword. But thereby it ren- 
dered the non-German commercial 
world no thoughtful service. It is 


easier to fight with one weapon than | 


with two; and Germany to-day—rid of 
the cost of an army and a navy, with 
the brain power which she formerly 
wasted on planning raids through Bel- 
gium concentrated on the arts of peace 
—is rore formidable by far than in the 
vanished fighting era of her history. 
In Germany and in the adjacent coun- 
tries which are the present chief 
theatres of German commercial activity 
this eternal paradox—the dwindling of 
the lion and the wolf, and the unceasing 


Here’s a Brush 


that will be a daily pleasure and will 
give you a lifetime of shaving comfort. 
It’s a 


LATHER BRUSH 


One of the 200 “Better Brushes” — with 
better bristles, better handles, better work- 
manship, that are better value for the money. 


Remember — the better the 
brush, the better the shave. 
When you buy a shaving 
brush, pay enough to get a 
better one—a genuine SIMMS 
Lather Brush, “set in rubber”, ‘ 


Over 200 different styles tol 
suit every beard. Look for 
the Simms Trademark on the 
brush you buy. Driggists, 
Hardware and Department 
Stores carry SIMMS Lather 
Brushes. - 


T. S. SIMMS & CO. LIMITED 


Mokers of Better Brushes for 54 Years. 
HEAD OFFICE: ST, JOHN, N.B. 
Branches: LONDON, TORONTO, MONTREAL. 
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The Signature of the 


Goodyear Tires write 
their own advertise- 
ments upon the world 
lanes of travel — they 
write in the legible 
script of the Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread. 
Wherever you see this 
familiar imprint you 
are reminded that more 
people ride on these 
tires than on any other 


kind. 
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Mons, Vivaudcu speaks to the Women of Canada 
“I want you to use this Talcum and Face Powder: 
this Cream and Toilet Water; the other delightful 
Talk Face Powd Toilet Water Mavis products. I want you to use them because I have 
Ruins yah toy et «iene «ews mace them for you—and in the making has gone my 


skill, my enthusiasm, all the lore of my art. I suppose 


nd 15¢ to Vivaudou, 344 St. Paul St. West, that is why you who have used them have called them 


Montreal, for a generous’sarnple of Mavis Extract 


Lgmans, Limited. Montreal. McLean, Benn & Nelson IR R E S ] S T ] B a Ey 
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increase and multiplying of the labori- 
ous ant—is brought to notice every day. 
In Germany one sees it in unexampled 
preparations to pr duce and export, to 
cut prices, to regain markets, to win 
new ones; and in the small neutral 
countries one sces it in ony ic prepara- 
tions to resist the inevitat » flood of im- 
possibly cheap German wares. Most 
of all one sees it in soviet Russia, where 
the German engineer and German trad 
er flourish jn a milieu of hardshi p from 
which the toughest Ally ec fous long 
ago fled. In all these countries acute 
economical observers realize that the 
supposed crushing of German commerce 
is a myth. They remember that Ger 
many after the Thirty Years’ War was 
far worse off than to-day; and that 
after the Seven Years’ War the Prussia 
of Frederick the Great was a byword 
for poverty, mean living and anti-com- 
mercial bureaucratism. So that neither 
in Germany itself nor in the neighbor- 
ing neutral countries does one find a 
single intelligent observer who does not 
foresee a time, which historically con- 
sidered is not very remote, when re- 
publican Germany will be the greatest 
seller in Europe, and not impossibly 
the greatest seller in the world. 
Enterprising German business men 
with whem I talked in the first weeks 
after the revolution all laid stress upon 
this dominant aspect of Germany’s com- 
mercial renascence—on the fact that 
only as a great sel as a great ex- 
porter, can German ain get on her 


t th 











legs. And for that she must make 
every conceivable sacrifice. 
“We have nothing to export; but we 


shall export our own blood,” are the 
words that were used to me three 
months ago by the agent of a German 
firm who arrived in Stockholm to get 
Srders for a class of metal articles of 
which every German household was at 
that time jn dire need. And at the pres- 
ent time in the city of Copenhagen Ger- 
mans are offering unlimited quantities 
of glass, though at home there is a 
complete glass famine due to the fact 
that the Saxon, Bavarian and Silesian 
ginssworks no longer get the Bohemian 
soft coal upon which they depend, 
while nearly all of the other most im- 
portant glassworks are on occupied 
ground. 

But the doctrine that Germany will 
se!! abroad what she cannot afford to 
buy at home is well understood. A 
rantic export trade is necessary be- 
cause only in that way can the shrunk- 
en exchange of the Reichsmark be re- 
stored; because only in that way can the 
foreign indebtedness, swollen to enorm- 
cus dimensions by the treaty of peace, 
be met; and finally because, however 
unpleasant it may be for the home con- 
sumer, it 1s indispe nsable to cast goods 
upon foreign markets while these are 
in a st: and before rival sell 
ers have consolidated their position. So 
us indeed the new German Prime 











Minister Bauer told the National As- 
sembly at Weimar indispensable 
foods, indispensable clothes and indis 





pensable raw materials are all that 
Germany will consume for at least a 
generation to come; and her surplus of 
productive energy w be concentrated 
yn a profitable and redeeming export 
trade. 





Mr. Long goes on to show that the 





germ of prsduction has fastened 
into the 
fore. They have, 


German system as never be 

according to the facts 
their 

ism to that extent at least. He says on 

this point: 


What lenine has been forced to do 
in Bolshevik Russia, Germany’s Social- 
ists have been forced to do in their 
Socialist stat In both countries, that 
is, production has again come to the 
fore. The old German Socialists from 
Marx to Kautsky preached that the 
cause of working-class misery was the 
unfair distribution of profits. The 
capitalist pocketed too much. To-day, 
when the capitalist is pocketing noth- 
ing, the workman is no better off. So 
the more intelligent German Socialists, 
quite in the way expounded by Lenine 
in his famous pamphlet published last 
Christmas, are preaching that produc- 
tion, not distribution, is the thing that 
counts. In the workman’s own inter- 


at his disposal, forgotten social- 





Mae 


est production must be forced. Already 
this lesson has been partly learned. 
After Germany’s production of pig iron 
and steel reached its minimum in March 
and April last, is began slowly to re- 
cover, and—what is more important— 
the per capita output began to increase. 
As results the German ironmasters 
were able to suspend a new rise in 
prices and to instruct their foreign 
agents that within a few months prices 
would probably come down. 

But the 
Germany’s 


g feature about 
determined bid for world 


trade is the tremendous advantage that 


outstanding 


comes from the depreciation of German 
currency. By this means, Germany is 
able to undersell all competitors and 
still make an enormous profit Mr. 
Long explains this important fact as 
follows: 

Though the cost of production has 
risen more rapidly in Germany than in 
a typical neutral country the fall in the 
exchange of the mark which took place 
when most neutral countries were 
maintaining or even bettering their ex- 
clianges, has much more than compen- 
sated. Measured in international cur- 
rency, therefcre, Germany js still one 
of the cheapest producers in the world. 
The complaints made over high prices 
by Germans—paid as they are in their 
devaluated mark—should not blind for- 
eigners to this. The Scandinavian 
‘eader of German newspapers sees 
pages full of advertisements of Som- 
merkleider and Seidenjacken and 
Blusen at prices which in marks hard- 
ly exceed the Scandinavian price in 
rowns, and which in international ex- 
change are not more than half the 
Scandinavian price; and neutral visi- 
tors to the supposed clothless Germany 
are even begged by their female rela- 
tives to bring back with them some of 
the marvelously cheap German goods. 
It is the same in other trades. The 
Sclingen manufacturers, who formerly 
sent to America 70 per cent. of their 
export, declare in their last report that 
at present exchange rates they can cer- 
tainly regain the South American 
market, and that “as long as the mark 
is de *preciated we can easily compete 
with the products of Engl and, Sweden 
or any other cage of Europe.” 

How this new system works to Ger- 
many’s savannas may be seen from a 
concrete case. A certain unit of goods 
produced in Germany sells at home for 
10,000 m arks The law declares that a 
similar unit of goods must not be sold 
abroad for | less—that is, in the case of 
Switzerland, for 12,500 franes, which is 
the peace-exchange equivalent of the 
home price. But since the armistice the 
exporter has been allowed to abate 50 
per cent. of this price. He sells there- 
fore to the Swiss customer for 6,250 
francs. As 100 francs are to-day 
worth on exchange about 250 marks, he 
receives for his frances no less than 15,- 
625 marks. And if on the 10,000 marks 
} the home consumer he made 
20 per cent., or 2,000 marks, 
yn the sale to Switzerland 
arks, or nearly 100 per cent. 
es describe an actual deal 
in the German press. This 






without suffering the dum- 

I ‘oft Bt ans boast, is being 

practised in nearly | branches on a 
very large scaie. 

Germany, of course, has not vet 

wholly solved the problem of adapting 

her war industries to peace. But the 


pundits of Versailles who imagined that 
by forbidding her to manufacture war 
materials other th for her needs for 
er now sae wl peel army and her 
m ae fleet they had set her a 
particularly difficult task in industrial 
adaptat ion, in reality played into her 
hand. They forced her to mobilize 
practically the whole of her industry for 
the reaHy decisive branches of pro- 
duction. 

In Stockholm I found the agent of an 
English munitions firm rushing fran- 
tically round on the vain errand of 
inducing Sweden to purchase English 
cartridges, which his firm, having idle 
plant and idle hundreds of workmen, 
could turn out for next to nothing. At 
the same time was on visit an agent of 
Krupp’s, trying to get orders for— 
what? For typewriters. That is, he | 
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“Throughout the Dominion” 


The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., 
tried Burroughs Posting in its Toronto office 
—and has since bought eight other machines 


for various offices throughout the Dominion. 
The why of it is told below 


By R. Mitcuetz, of the Toronto office of 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd. 


“People who come into our offices and see the girls posting ledgers with our two 
Burroughs Machines nearly always as}. how much money we save by using 
machine posting. 


‘‘And though I point out to them that the two girls do the work that used to take 
three trained bookkeepers, when we did pen-posting, I’m always careful to say that 
there's a bigger reason than that for using the machines—two bigger reasons, in fact; 
their accuracy and their speed. 


‘*Take the monthly statements, for instance; we used to get them in the mail about 
the 10th to the 14th of the month—but since we’ve had the machines they are never 
later than the 3rd. And we know they’re accurate because we have a check against 


all figures before they are mailed. 


‘‘Our accounts are in daily balance all 
the time—which is something we had al- 
ways wanted and could never get until we 
began posting with a Burroughs. That 
reminds me that, when we put the 
machines in, our posting was two and 
a half months behind; thirty days later 
it was right up to date—and it has been 
ever since. 

‘‘We noticed another big difference be- 


tween the old methods and the new when 
we closed our books for 1918. Usually it 


has been mid-February, or later, before 
we could get our statement ready; this 
year it was the first week in January. 
There’s the same story on the monthly 
trial balance—it’s just copying, and is al- 
most invariably correct the first time 
through. 


‘*Those are the real reasons why we’re 
putting Burroughs Machines in our other 
ofiices—and why we couldn’t be induced 
to go back to pen-and-ink posting under 
any circumstances.”’ 





The A B C of Business 


The standard Burroughs line embraces machines for Adding, 
for Bookkeeping and for Calculating—among them a model 
which will fit into any business, large or small, and repay its 


cost in the savings of a few months. 


BuRROUGHS offices are maintained in many Canadian cities —St. 
John, N. B.; Halifax, N. S.; St. Johns, Nfld.; Quebec and 
Montreal, P. Q.; Ottawa, Toronto and Hamilton, Ont.; 
Winnipeg, Man. ; Regina and Saskatoon, Sask.; Calgary and 
Edmonton, Alta.; Vancouver and Victoria, B. C. 

The home office for the Dominion is at Windsor, Ont. 
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Every Woman's Desire 


SSS || in footwear is distinc- 
a 3 , tion—a_ super-degree 
of elegance —- individ: 
uality. 

THE HARTT SHOE | 
fully satisfies the style \ 
requirements of really | NY 
fashionable women. i 


Those coveted little | 
touches of the unusual | 
are what make Hartt 
Shoes supreme. 

























As we specialize only 
in the finest selected 
leathers, naturally 
Hartt Shoes cost 
less per year than 
per pair. 

if you don't know 
where to buy Hartt 
Shoes write us. 

















THE HARTT 
BOOT & SHOE 
Co. Limited 


Fredericton, 
N.B. 
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We Will Help You Earn 
More Money for 
Christmas 


Here’s an Opportunity 
You’ve Been Looking For 


LISTEN! 








You can step in right now, begin work without a day’s 
delay, and earn that extra money you want for 
Christmas. 
MEN, WOMEN, old or young, big producers and small 
producers—we will pay each one whom we engage 
according to the results shown. 
We can place spare-time workers engaged in other 
lines of work who are desirous of supplementing their 
incomes. Let’s get acquainted! 
We start you in business FREE—Act to-day. 

Address: MacLean Publishing Co., Limited 


Department MM.., 143-153 University Avenue, Toronto, Canada 





THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

Dept. MM., Toronto, Ontario 

Gentlemen—-Please send me FREE particulars concerning the extra 
meney for Christmas. 
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was sounding the typewriter market. 
Defore the war Krupp never made type- 
writers. But in Sweden there raged a 
typewriter famine. Ancient machines 
recovered from junk shops and roughly 
repaired sold for $150; and a Swedish 
‘orporation put on the market a ma- 
chine for the equivalent of $250. 

The Krupp works—whose employees’ 
rell had already fallen from 170,000 to 
22,000, and whose annual profits from 
*7,000,000 marks to 5,000,000 marks— 


were naturally watching for oppor- 
tunities; they were already prepared to 
turn out machines, metal marine 


articles, ships’ anchors, seamless tubes, 
clockwork, all sorts of fine mechanism, 
surgical instruments, and even brass 
buttons; and they had bought the 
paper-mill patents of a Dresden firm 
and set out to be the world’s greatest 
paper-mill equippers. 

The Leipsic expert, Doctor Halden, 
leclares that the readaptation of Ger- 
many’s factories and workshops will 
cost $1,500,000,000. But Germany’s 
exclusion from colonial and overseas 
enterprises, he adds, makes the provi- 
sion of this capital easy. With reason 
Kank Director Helfferich, formerly 
German Finance Minister, declares 


that “from standpoint of financing ex- 
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port the loss of Germany’s overseas pos- 
sessions will do less harm than is ex- 
nected.” The peace terms have com- 
pelled Germany’s banks to seek new 
spheres for their capitalizing activities. 
All of them showed decreased profits 
for the financial year 1918, and all ex- 
cept two of them cut down their divi- 
dends. The new sphere of activity lies 
in the capitalizing of plant adaptation 
and export; and already the Deutsche, 


the Dresdner and other prominent 
banks are deep in such deals. 
Backed in this way with plentiful 


money German exporters are already 
meking a show jn neutral countries be- 
side which the mild displays of Ameri- 
can and English export firms attract no 
notice at all. Every week the leading 
Scandinavian newspapers publish whole 
pages of German advertisements, al- 
ways correctly worded in. the neutral’s 
own language, accompanied by boom- 
ing editorial comments, and by artistic 
symbolical pictures which extol tacitly 
Germany’s incomparable skill. And 
the supposedly anti-German news 
paper—such as the Copenhagen Ber- 
lingske Tidende, and the Dagens 
Nyheteh, of Stockholm—lead first of all 
in this well-planned campaign to pre- 
pare the European world for the great 
German boom. 


Living in,Pumice Stone Hills 


Strange Race of Troglodytes Still 
Found in Asia Minor 


N the National Geographic Review, 

there is an article by J. R. Sitling- 
ton Sterrett, who died recently after 
making himself known throughout the 
world by his exploitations in Asia 
Minor. The Troglodytes—a strange 
race who live in caves burrowed into 
the sides of pumice stone cones—still 
survive, he writes, and explains their 
origin: 

The practice of living. in caves, in 
cliffs, or in excavated cavities in the 
open plain is to be traced to a state of 
society which we of to-day have some 
difficulty in depicting to ourselves. And 
yet the central thought of the Troglo- 
dytic habit is the basic principle upon 
which ancient civilization was founded. 

That basic thought was absolute iso- 
lation—a thought which is wholly an- 
tagonistic to our modern conceptions of 
society, whether we have in mind the 
community of a country-side, a village, 
a town, or a State; because, where abso- 
lute isolation is the dominant obsession 
of a man, there can be, strictly speak- 
ing, no such thing as a united State. 

In the world in which primitive man 
lived, every man was the uncompro- 
mising foe of every other man; the man 
who lived in one den could have nothing 
in common with the man who lived in the 
neighboring den. A pale, or dead-line, 
was drawn between each several den, 
and the owner of den A was an outiaw 
if he crossed that dead-line into the 
territory of the owner of den B. 

There were no rights of intermar- 
riage; the den owner’s woman was the 
captive of his spear; she was the slave 
of her captor. She bore him children, 
but the children and the mother alike 
remained the slaves of the lord of the 
den, who allowed them to share the 
abode with him. He fought for them 
with all the savage tenacity of the bull- 
dog, the lion or the tiger; and while he 
lived no other human being might enter 
that den and live to tell the tale. 

Several kinds of Troglodytes are 
still to be seen in various parts of Asia 
The most primitive type known 
to me is to be found in Cilicia Tracheia. 
They may be seen in many places, but 
they were thrust more particularly up- 


|on my attention in a pass in the Taurus 


Mountains some ten miles north of 
Ermenek (Germanicopolis). 

The inhabitants of this valley, known 
as Bakluzan Dere, are cliff-dwellers of 
the secondary type—that is, they have 
done considerable work in the way of 
improving their abodes, whose en- 
trances have been walled in with 
fences of masonry. 





They have sought and fought for 
themselves complete isolation. They 
seem to have none of the instincts of 
agricultural man and they are wholly 
inhospitable. 

The entrances to their dwellings are 
high up in the almost perpendicular 
walls of the cliffs, and they are reached 
solely by means of long poles, which are 
light enough to be drawn up when the 
lord of the den and his family are 
safely housed. And when housed they 
really are safe from intrusion, for it 
would require a host to force an en 
trance against the will of the family. 

This very method of reaching the en- 
trance by means of a pole makes it im- 
perative for all the members of the sev- 
eral families of these cliff-dwelling 
Troglodytes to be strong and vigorous 
persons, for the sick, the aged, and the 
infirm can neither enter nor leave the 
dwelling, nor can they be brought in 
nor taken out by others, unless they be 
strapped to the back of a man, who 
would need to be not only strong, but 
very active as well. 

One ancient writer tells us that some 
Troglodytes made a practice of killing 
all those who were not in first-rate 
physical condition, on the ground that 
a man who cannot earn his own living 
has no right to live; and when one sees 
these dwellings, one imagine still 
another reason for killing off the aged 
the infirm-—because of their in 
ability to get in or out of the house. 


can 


and 


Troglodyte Ss, or semi-Troglodvtes of 
a ruder, but less inh spitable, type mav 


be seen in many places in Lycaonia 
The life there is most crude, ind the 
cavities in the ground show no signs o 
having been improved by mar 
Several ancient writers mention the 
cone-dwellers, and one speaks of the 


“quaint” way they deal with the aged 
and crippled: 


The old men, who on account of their 


age are no longer able to follow the 
flocks, tie the tail of a bull round their 
necks and thus commit suicide by suf- 
fering themselves to be dragged to 
death. Sut, under the pretence of 
kindly solicitude, anyone who wishes 
to do so may place a rope about the 


neck of the man who unduly postpones 
his suicide, and so by means of this 
pointed reminder he is forced to leave 
this life. 

It is also their practice to put to 
death cripples and those who are 
afflicted with an incurable disease. for 
they maintain that the love of life is 
inexcusable in the man who can do 
nothing to justify his continuance in 
life. That is the reason why all Trog- 


lodytes are sound in body and are most- 
ly in the prime of life; for men of more 
than sixty years of age are not seen 
among them. 
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‘The Quality of Neilson’s 
is not Strained 


NE, William Shakespeare, created a character, 
Portia, who said to Shylock, “The quality of 


mercy is not strained.” 

People who have read it have never forgotten it. 

But few re‘lect that the quality of anything is 
not strained. If it were, then it would cease to be 
quality. 

What, then, do we mean by adapting it to 
Neilson’s ? Just this: that from the cocoa-beans of 
which we make our coatings, to the fruits, nuts, 
creams and other confections that we use for fillings, 
we use only the finest materials. 


This quality is also paramount in our process of 
manufacture, and packing, because many a box of 
chocolates is bought on appearance. Although the 
artistry of our boxes may not appeal to all, it cer- 







tainly will appeal to people of refinement. 


And it is these people who will most appreciate 
the delicacy of flavour and unstrained 
quality of Neilson’s Chocolates. 





eilson's 


“ The Chocolates that are Different” 
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SONORA 
“Baby Grand” 
$315 


Picture the “Sonora” in Your Home 


For the home furnished with thoughtful care there is a place 
set aside for the phonograph. 


The Sonora is the choice of the real musician—#t ts se free from 
that disturbing scratching, which destroys his pleasure iu the finest 
record. 


Its rich, deep, rounded tone; its wonderful Swiss motor, which 
runs with the precision of the finest watch; its tone-controlling de- 
vite; its universality—for the Sonora plays every record—make this 
instrument a welcome addition to the finest music room. 


PRICES $84 TO $2,500 
Write for Catalogue 


I. MONTAGNES & COMPANY 
Wholesale Distributors, DEPT. “M" RYRIE BUILDING, TORONTO 


THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


ONOT, 


CLEAR AS A BELL 





























Sonori==Needles 


Play 50 to 100 times, replace steel needles and are used on ALL 
MAKES of steel needle records 


A—Shows a new steel] needle. BA Sonora Neeile which has 

B-—A steel needle used once. played over &@ reerdéds, Worn 
Note how point is worn off. down eonsiderchly bat as geod 

C—A new Sonora needle. as new. It will Gt the groove 

D—A Sonora needle used oves. perfectly and giny sammy more 
Impossfble to notice any wear. records. 

Sonora Needles mellow the tone, are more convenient, more esonomieal and 
preserve the records. 8% Grades—Loud, Medium, Beft. 


40c per package of 5 
AT ALL DEALERS, OR WRITE 


I. MONTAGNES & COMPANY 
Wholesale Distributors, DEPT. ““M” RYRIE BUILDING, TORONTO 

















There’s Western Spirit Galore 


in this new fall novel you'lllike. Your friends 
will like Needn’t hesitate a moment about 
handing i to friend Bill or Uncle Joe for 
Christmas. 





Price $1.6@ 
Your Bookseller Has It 
eee The Ryerson Press 
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Expose Back, 
Gain Health. 


Low-backed Dress of Society Wo- 
Finds Medical Defender 


men 


ya: society women began to ap- 
pear in evening gowns, cut low in 
the back, the impression created was 
one of amazement and perhaps even of 
horror. No one defended the custom, 
not even the gay matrons and daring 
debutantes who thus exposed their 
well-powdered shoulder blades to the 
public gaze. They dressed thus because 
it was the fashion and they didn’t care 
what anyone said. 
the decollete back has now arrived on 
the scene and, strangely enough, the 
defence is based on scientific grounds. 
The V-shaped back, apparently, is very 
healthful. 
its defender says, it is a restorer of 
beauty and a soother of jangled nerves. 
Apparently it should have been thought 
of long ago. Will the time ever \come 
when men’s evening coats will be open 
both front and back in order that the 
diner out may gain health through the 
freedom of his shoulder blades? 

It is a medical writer on the London 
Daily Mail who has rallied to the de- 
fence of the bared shoulder blade. He 
writes in part: 

“But one of the most gratifying re- 
sults will be the effect on the face. 
There is no doubt whatever that many 
of the skin troubles endured by women 
have been caused by tight and warm 
clothing around the neck. When the 
blood is permitted to circulate freely 
the complexion will improve, wrinkles 
and pimples will disappear, and, other 
conditions being favorable, the face 
will become plumper, clearer, and of 
better color. 


But a defender of | 


If we are to believe all that | 


“The looseness about the neck should | 


also have a beneficial influence on the 
hair. 


Probably much of the baldness | 


of at least the earlier years of middle | 


age is due to want of a sufficient supply 
of blood to the scalp. 
of the low-necked dress there is ground 


With the coming | 


for hope that women will be much less | 


troubled with falling or graying hair. 


“Obviously the unpleasant effects of | 


heat will be reduced, for the coolness 


of the bare upper part will cool the | 


whole blood-stream and body. The 
good influence on the 
perhaps the most important 
The coolness and ease and the 
circulation of pure blood to the brain 
are bound to reduce the number and 
severity of headaches, prevent 
bility, and make a woman in every way 
more cheerful and better-tempered.” 


factor. 


Rumania is Now a 
Power 
This Country is More Powerful in 


Fact Than All Other Balkan 
States Combined 


| "T*‘HE war has humbled some great na- 


tions and exalted several small ones. 
Chief among the latter is Rumania. 
Only to those who have studied the peace 
terms carefully have the facts with re- 
ference to this Balkan power been 
parent. Rumania has benefited largely, 
as Frank H. Simonds points out in the 
American Review of Reviews. 


The truth js, of course, that Rumania | 


is neither a little state nor is she acting 
off her own bat. As a consequetce of 
the changes in her frontiers, incident to 
Austro-Hungarian defeat and Russian 
collapse, Rumania has become a nation 
with an area as great as Italy, with a 


nervous system is | 


free | 


irrita- | 
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($Musicl Lessons 


| UNDER MASTER TEACHERS 





A Complete Conservatory Course 
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ere at American and Eure - an teachers. 
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Capitalize YOUR Ability 


THE WORLD PAYS FOR yr 
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population to-day of 16,000,000, living 
on a territory capable of sustaining a 
much larger population than Italy, and 
her population is increasing with great 
rapidity. In less than half a century, 
therefore, Rumania will, in all human 
probability, bt a great power. Moreover 
she must be reckoned with henceforth 
as a very potent factor in all combina- 
tions that may be made. 

She has an excellent army, organized 
by the French General Staff, battle- 
trained, an army which despite opening 
disasters due to Russian treachery and 
later surrender due to Russian collapse, 
displayed admirable courage and skill 
and remains one of the considerable 
military forces in Europe, actually tak- 
ing rank after the armies of the five 
great powers. 

In addition, by her position Rumania 
controls the Lower Danube, and, as re- 
cent events have shown, Hungary is 
completely at her mercy. Thus she sup- 
plies the only possible avenue of ap- 
proach to South Russia in case the Allies 
ever decide to join hands with the Ukrai- 
nians against the Bolshevists. 

What I am trying to make clear is 
that Rumania is herself henceforth a 
nation whose military and economic re- 
sources, whose army, whose grain, whose 
oil, whose minerals, give her a position 
quite unlike that which she occupied 
when she was only the largest of the 
minor Balkan States. Actually she is 
greater to-day and imfinitely more pow- 
erful than were all the Balkan States 
together at the outbreak of war, 


Lloyd George Has 
Press Agent 


Pre mier Employs Young Knight 
To Boost Him 


HE Premier of Great Britain does 

not accept the old dictum that a 
statesman must disregard the possibil- 
ities of publicity. He is an arrant.pub- 
licist and, according to the London 
Daily Mail, even has a press bureau 
and a press agent. On this point the 
newspaper in question runs an article 
by H. L. R., 

The 


reading in part as follows: 


publication of the Downing- 
street “dope” broad-sheet the Future, 
has called attention again to the 
Premier’s Press Bureau, which is situ- 
ated at No. 10. 

At the head jis Sir William Suther- 
land, an astute Scotsman, who first 
came under his present master’s notice 
by reason of a book on Land Reform in 
the days when the Premier was pre- 
paring to embark on his raging, tear- 
ing Land Campaign. 

As head of the Premier's advertising 
agency, it is Sir William’s business to 
secure results, and the packets of Press 
cuttings containing laudatory refer- 
ences to the Premier, and the latest 
smiling snapshots of him, bear testi- 
mony to the efficiency with which he dis- 
charges his duties. 

Sir William is helped in his task by 
his profound admiration for his master. 
He really believes much of what he 
gives out. 

Whenever the Premier is in diffi- 
culties with the Press it is for his 
lieutenant that he immediately sends to 
help him out. Thus during the Peace 
Conference, when the Premier found 
his dilly-dallying methods were being 
severely criticized, Sir William was 
urgently wired for to come to Paris 
On arrival the young Scot was prompt- 
ly turned on to the Press representa- 
tives at, the Hotel Majestic with the 
imstruction to vaccinate them with the 
usual lymph. If he failed, it was not 
for the want of trying. 

The Premier latterly has grown so 
dependent upen his shrewd lieutenant 
that without him he is unable to turn, 
and the two have become inseparable; 
so much so that it is difficult nowadays 
to tell in the various manoeuvres for 
publicity which is the predominant 
mind. The hand may be the hand of 
David, but the voice is the voice of 
William. 


| 
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Now Dappy 1s Home “™, 
giWE II All Go SKATING 


Oh, the fun of it—the joy of it—the health of it.! 
Won't this be a glorious winter? 
Get a pair of Starr Skates and off you go. 


That will be the starting point of your skating 
pleasure. 


There’s a Starr Skate made to 
suit every member of the family and 
every purse. 

Go to your dealer to-day and ask 
him to let you see the “Starr” Skates. 


Write to day for our 
1919 Illustrated Catalogue 


Every Pair STARR MFG. CO., LIMITED 
Guaranteed a DARTMOUTH, NOVA SCOTIA 


Sa Toronto Branch: 122 Wellington St. West 
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Now in its 44th 
Edition 


HOW TO SUCCEED 


THE FIRST STEP IN “MAKING CIRCUMSTANCES” 


“CIRCUMSTANCES!” exclaimed Napoleon, when told that cireum- 
stances determined success, “I MAKE CIRCUMSTANCES.” 
Thousands and thousands of men and women are “making cir- 
cumstances” to-day through the influence of Pelmanism. This 
is the famous system of mental] training that gives one greater 
powers of observation and concentration, that trains the 
memory, that saves time and increases earning power 
through developing all-round efficiency. 

In this connection the distinguished writer and orator, 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., says, “Of two young men in 
business, ome takes the Pelman Course and the other 

does not. the young man who takes the Pelman 


In the Course will quickly pass the one who has not availed 
last 3 himself of this advantage in the race of life.” 
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Will England Become Agricultural 


Predietion That 
Shrink i 


Population Wo] 
200 Years 


PREDIC TIONS that ardent 
Saxons of an imperialistic turn will 


made by W. 


Anglo- 


be reluctant to accept are 
R. Inge, in the course of an article in 
The Edinburgh Review. In 
with “The Future of the Englis! 
he delves back into the history of all 
races more or less to prove that popula- 
tion has fluctuated 
creased or diminished pressure of num- 
bers upon subsistence. This leads him 
to a number of conclusions of a radical 
nature, and he states his belief that 
within a certain space of time England 
will have a comparatively small popula- 
tion, being on the land. He hints that 
Asia may become the dominant part 
of the earth, displacing Europe as “the 
bully of the planet.”” Among more im- 
mediate predictions he suggests that the 
population of Germany wil 
rather than decrease. This he backs up 
by showing that, following each war in 
Germany, there has been a marked in- 
crease in the birth-rate. He writes: 


dealing 


n Race, 


according to in- 


increase 


It should now be possible to form a 
judgment on the prospects of the 
Anglo-Saxon race in various parts of 
the world. In India, Burma, New 
Guinea, the West Indian Islands, and 
trepical Africa there is no possibility 
of ever planting a healthy European 
population. These deper ndencies m: ry 
grow food for us or send us articles 
which we can exchange for food, but 
they are not, and never can be, colonies 
of Anglo-Saxons. The prospects of 
South Africa are very dubious. The 
white man is there an aristocrat, direct- 
ing semi-servile labor. The white popu- 
lation of the gold and diamond fields 
will stay there till the mines give out, 
and no longer. Large tracts of the 
country may at last be occupied only by 
Kaffirs. The United States of America 
are becoming less Ang] o-Saxon every 
year, and this process is likely to con- 
tinue, since in unskilled labor the 
Italian and the Pole seem to give better 
value for their wages than the English- 
man or born American with his high 
standard of comfort. In Canada, the 
temperate part of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Tasmania the chances for 
a large and flourishing English-speak- 
ing population seem to be very favor- 
able, though in these dominions the high 
standard of living is a check to popula- 
tion, and in the case of Australasia the 
possibility of foreign conquest, while 
oon priceless lands are still half 
empty, cannot be altogether excluded. 

The writer then goes on to predict 
that the upper classes in Britain will 
disappear and that in their place will 
come an aristocracy of labor. He goes 
on: 

Having won its privilege of exploit- 
ing the community, it will u se all its 
efforts to preserve that privilege and 
to prevent others from sharing it. In 
other words, it will become an exclusive 
and strongly conservative class, on a 
broader basis than the territorial and 
commercial aristocracies which pre- 
ceded it. It will probably be strong 
enough to discontinue the system of 
State doles which encourages the 
wastrel to multiply, as he does multiply, 
much faster than the valuable part of 
the population. We are at present 
breeding a large parasitic class snb- 
sisting on the taxes and hampering the 
Government. The comparative fer- 
tility of the lowest class as compared 
with the better stocks has greatly in- 











creased, and is still increasing. The 
corapetent working-class families, as 
well as the rich, are far less fertile 


than the waste products of our civiliza- 
tion. Dr. Tradgold found that 43 
couples of the parasitic class averaged 
7.4 children per family, while 91 res- 
pectable couples from the working-class 
averaged only 3.7 per family. Mr. 
Sidney Webb examined the statistics of 


the Hearts of Oak Benefit Society, 
which is patronized by the best type of 
mechanic, and found that the birth-rate 
among its members has fallen 46 per 
cent. between 1881 and 1901; or taking 
the whole period between 1880 and 1904, 
the falling off is 52 per cent. This de- 
cline proves that the period of indus- 
trial expansion in England is nearly 
over. It would be far better if our 
birth-rate were as low as that of 
France, as it would be but for the reck- 
less propagation of the ‘submerged 
tenth.’ England being now a paradise 
for human refuse, the offscouring of 


Europe (170,000 in 1908) take the 
place of the better stocks, whose posi- 
tion is made artificially unfavorable. 


These doles are at present paid by the 
minority, and this method may be ex- 
pected to continue until the looting of 
the propertied classes comes to an en- 
forced end. This will not take ions, 
for it is certain that the amount of 
wealth available for plunder is very 
much smaller than is usually supposed. 
It is easy to destroy capital values, but 
very difficult to distribute them. The 
time will soon arrive when the patient 
sheep will be found to have lost not only 
his fleece but his skin, and the privileged 
workman will then have to choose be- 
tween taxing nimse!f and abandoning 
socialism. There is !itt'e doubt which 
he will prefer. The result will be that 
the festering sore of our slum-popula- 
tion will dry up, and the gradual dis- 
appearance of the wastre!' will soon 
be some compensation, from the eugenic 
point of view, for the destruction of the 
intellectual class. This process will con- 
siderably, and beneficially, diminish the 
population; and there are several other 
factors which will operate in the same 
direction. High wage industry can only 
maintain itself against the co:nvetition 
of cheaper labor abroad by introducing 
every kind of labor-savinz device. The 
number of hands employed in a factory 
must progressively diminish. And as, 
in spite of all that ingenuity can do, 
the competition of the cheaper races is 
certain to cripple our foreign trade, the 
trade unions will be obliged to provide 
for a shrinkage in their numbers. 

We are witnessing the decline and 
fall of the social order which began 
with the industrial revolution 150 years 
ago. The cancer of industrialism has 
begun to mortify, and the end 1s in 
sight. Within 200 years, it may be— 
fur we must allow for backwashes and 
cross-currents which wi!l retard the 
flow of the stream-——the hideous new 
towns which disfigure our landscape 
tay have disappeared, and their sites 
may have ben reclaimed for the 
plough. Humanitarian legislation, so 
fas from arres.iag this movement, is 
more likely to accelerate it, and the 
same may be said of the insatiate greed 
of our new masters. It is indeed in- 
structive to observe how cupidity and 
sentiment, which (with pugnacity) are 
the only passions which the practical 
politician needs to consider, usually de- 
feat their own ends. The working man 
is sawing at the branch on which he 
is seated. He may benefit for a time 
a minority of his own class, but only 
by sealing the doom of the rest. A 
densely populated country, which is un- 
able to fe ed itself, can never be a work- 
ing man’s paradise. 

For, much as we must regret tne ap- 
parently inevitable ruin of the upper 
and upper middle classes, to which 
England jn the past has owed the major 
part of her greatness, we cannot regard 
the trend of events as an unmixed mis- 
fortune. The industrial revoivtion has 
no doubt had some beneiicial. results. 
It has founded the British Empire, the 
most interesting and perhaps the most 
successful experiment in sovernment on 
a large scale that the world has yet seen. 
It has foiled two formidable attempts 
to place Europe under the heel of mili- 
tary monarchies. It has brought order 
and material civilization to many parts 
of the world which before wer? batbar- 
ous. But these achievements have been 
counterbalanced by many evils, and in 
many cases they have done their work. 
The aggregation of mankind in large 
towns is itself a misfortune: the life 
of great cities is wholesome neither for 
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body nor for mind. The separation of 
classes has become more complete; the 
country may even be divided into the 
picturesque counties where money is 
spent, and the ugly counties where it is 
made. Except London and the sea- 
ports, the whole of the South of Eng- 
land is more or less parasitic. We must 
add that in the early days of the move- 
ment the workman and his children 
were exploited ruthlessly. It is true 
that if they had not been exploited they 
would not have existed; but a root of 
bitterness was planted which, according 
to what seems to be the law in such 
cases, sprang up and bore its poisonous 
fruit about two generations later. It 
is a sinister fact that the worst trouble 
is now made by the youngest men. The 
large fortunes which were made by the 
manufacturers were not, on the whole, 
well spent. Their luxury was not of a 
refined type; literature and art were 
not intelligently encouraged; and even 
science was most inadequately sup- 
ported. The great achievements of the 
nineteenth century in science and let- 
ters, and to a less degree in art, were 
independent of the industrial world, 
and were chiefly the work of that class 
which is now sinking helplessly under 
the blows of predatory taxation. Capi- 
talism itself has degenerated; the typi- 
cal millionaire is no longer the captain 
of industry, but the international bank- 
er and company promoter. It is more 
difficult than ever to find any rational 
justification for the accumulations 
which are in the hands of a few per- 
sons, who are sometimes too much like 
the robber barons of the Middle Ages. 
It is not to be expected that the work- 
ing class should be less greedy and un- 
scrupulous than the educated; indeed it 
is plain that, now that they realize 
their power, they will be even more so. 
In some way the national character has 
stood the strain of these unnatural con- 
ditions very well. Those who feared 
that the modern Englishman would 
make a poor soldier have had to own 
that they were entirely wrong. But as 
long as industrialism continues, we 
shall be in a state of thinly disguised 
civil war. There can be no industrial 
peace while cur urban population re- 
mains, because the large towns are the 
creation of the system which their in- 
habitants now want to destroy. They 
ean and will destroy it, but only by de- 
stroying themselves. When the suici- 
dal war is over we shall have a com- 
paratively small population, living 
nainly in the country and cultivating 
the fruits of the earth. It will be more 
like the England of the eighteenth cen- 
tury than the England which we know. 
There will be no very rich men; and if 
the birth-rate is regulated there should 
be no very poor men. 


On the other important point of his 
argument, the possibility of the domin- 
ance of Asia, he writes: 


It is an important question whether a 
crowded populatiofi adds to the security 
of a nation or not. Numbers are un- 
doubtedly of great importance in mod- 
ern warfare. The French would have 
been less able to resist the Germans 
without Allies in 1914 than they were 
in 1870. But we must net suppose that 
France could support a much larger 
population without reducing her stan- 
dard of living to the point of un- 
cer-feeding; and an under-fed nation 
is incapable of the endurance re- 
quired of first-class soldiers. A na- 
tion may be so much weakened in phy: 
sique by under-feeding as to be im- 
potent from a military point of view, in 
pite of great numbers; this is the 
case in India and China. Deficient 
nourishment also diminishes the day’s 
work. If European and American cap- 
ital goes to China, and provides proper 
food for the workmen, we may have an 
early opportunity of discovering wheth- 
er the supporters of the League of Na- 
tions have any real conscientious objec- 
tion to violence and bloodshed. We may 
surmise that the European man, the 
fiercest of all beasts of prey, is not likely 
to abandon the weapons which have 
made him the lord and the bully of the 
planet. He has no other superiority to 
the races which he arrogantly despises. 
Under a regime of peace the Asiatic 
would probably be his master. 
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The Bolshevik 
Variety of School 


Pupils Choose Teachers and Dismiss 
The ue At ii} ll 
"RHE Bolsheviks have done many 


cruel things and many foolish 
things; perhaps the foolish 
they have done are more clearly in- 
dicative of their state of mind than 
In the North Ameriwan 
Review, Riley Allen tells the story of 

a 
Osa, which he calls “the martyred city 
because it was held by the Bolshevik 
forces and its population reduced from 
10,000 to 8,000 in a few months by 
wholesale butchery—one in every five 
killed. But perhaps the most striking 
nart of his ghastly recital is when he 
tells of the efforts of the Reds to run 
the schools, in a Bolshevistic way. On 
this point, he says: 

In principle, the Bolshevik had here 
what they called “free labor Schools. 
In practice it was a farce—and a trag- 
edy. First there were many school 
teachers, good ones, killed. Then the 
Reds installed their own, or the pupus 
chose them. The Bolsheviks gave to 
the pupils, even of the grade schools, 
the right to form students’ councils and 
choose their own teachers. The result 
was hopeless inefficiency and confusion, 
The pupils did as they pleased, and if 
the teacher protested, they dismissed 
him. They broke up desks and tables, 
tore down black-boards, and burned 
school books in frequent outbursts of 
hoodlumism, unchecked by the so-called 
committee of education. Few in any 
school studied, the rest played. The 
eacher would either give up in despair 
and go home in the morning for the rest 
of the day, or get drunk. 

To illustrate the Bolshevik theory of 
education: Here is one instance: Their 
tcachers were told to give astronomy 
lessons from the Socialistic point of 
view. Every astronomical fact, every 
comet and constellation, must have a 
meaning in the progress and ultimate 
success of Socialism and communism all 
over the world. And as the heads of 
the educational system here were ignor- 
amuses their instruction was absolute- 
ly ridiculous. Many teachers could not 
write their own names. 
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Military Genius 
Arises 1n Russia 


Nam ne f i ho (omn nis the Bol 


hevil Arm eS, IS an bhle Gene ] 


(C)' the twenty-three separate wars 
that are still going on in Europe, 
only one is on a colossal scale. In Rus- 


sia the Bolsheviks are fighting a civil 
war on two fronts against the forces of 
Denikin and Koltchak and the carnage 
ipproaches almost the dreadful casu 
alty records of the great war. The fact 
that the Bolshevistic movement has not 
collapsed in the face of this struggle is 
fue to the fact that there is a man 
leading the Lenin armies who appears 
to» have a wide of military 
genius. 

Lenin is quoted in one of the Swis 
papers as having admitted the gravity 
of this military situation from the 
Soviet point of view. He had not lost 
hope by any means, he said, as quoted 
in the Berne Taqwacht, which has long 
been a sort of official medium of his. 
Lenin lost much of his authority when 
Denikin’s advance grew serious. The 
Bolsheviki turned then from Lenin and 
went over to the extremist views of 
Peters and Dershinsky. The latter will 
listen to no compromise with the 
bourgeoisie. They believe the Soviet 
republic should make no terms of any 
kind with a power that sends its mili- 
tary forces to any part of Russia. They 
entrusted command of the Bolshevist 
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forces to Kamenef, the military genius 
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thrown up by the Soviet republic. 
Kamenef was a colonel in the old auto- 
cratic army and he ieved to have 
a capacity for organization quite sur- 
passing anything of the kind yet re- 
vealed by Denikin or Koltchak. Kam- 
enef has already come to be known as 
the Hannibal of Bolshevism and he 
leads his regiments, improvised often 
in a hurry, to critical positions and 
drives Denikin | onally. I 


is bel 


back occas 
his policy of an offensive against Deni- 
kin and Koltchak should continue to 
show a reasonable degree of success, 
Kamenef will, the French dailies agree, 
be the supreme man in the crisis. 
Kamenef, the Bolshevik commander, 
in his war with Ki itchak, Denikin and 
their Western allies, is in a position 
which Major-General Sir F. Maurice 
compares in the London News with 
that of the Germans during the late 
conflict. The Bolsheviki are centrally 
placed, while combined action on the 
t of their enemies on the outside of 
the circle is extremely difficult. The 
weak point of the Bolsheviki is that 
they are unable to replenish their 
munitions, and for that reason the 


policy of the ring fence will “probably 
beat them in the end.” The expendi- 
ture of ammunition in the sort of 


guerilla fighting which has been taking 
pi ce js trifling and it may take a long 


» befor such stocks as the Bolsheviki 
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Signed Treaty In 
Nightgown 


War of 1871 Was Really 


Settled 


Tlou the 


eresting story is told in 


A‘ int 

Mu nsey’ 8 
with the signing of the treaty of 1871 
It reads: 

Much has been said about the dram- 
atic contrast between the Germans at 
Versailles in 1871 and the Germans at 
Versailles in 1919. 

Negotiations had almost been broken 
off over the question of the German 
armies remaining in occupation of 
France. The French envoys were in 
despair, and Pouyer-Quertier had gone 
to bed in his hotel room, fearing for the 
worst. Before dawn there was a knock 
at his door, and the Frenchman got up 


Magazine in connection 


in his nightgown, to find Bismarck, in 
full uniform, come to renew the discus- 
§10n. 


After a prolonged talk, saying that it 
was dry work, he stood up and rang for 
beer. After the beer had been brought, 
he rang again, asked for kirsch, and 
poured a quantity of it into the beer. 
Taking the poker, he made it red-hot in 
the fire, stirred the mixture of beer and 
kirsch and invited the Frenchman to 
drink. The Frenchman did so, saying: 

“Il think of my poor country as I 
drink.” 


Bismarck, clapping him on the shoul- 














der, announced he was “a good fel s 
and that evacuation of Fr rance should 
take place at once 
there and then the final ar e of the 
treaty of ankfort, putting an end to 
the ak P russian War, was signed 
{ ill table at the bedsid 0 
tier in a little hotel in 
As a matter of fact, however, thi 
Fr Pru n War was not ended a 
Versailles is the t a Cee 
fort that the wend a te f 
that conflict, is not without inter- 
to record that the Bismarck of the 
W. igner picture is a different being 





ter who, at 
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from the more human c¢ 
Frankfort, on May 10, 
document with M. 
ance minister of the 


1871, 
Pouyer-Quertier, fin 
French republic. 
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Decaying Turkey 


Atrocities Still Going On—Armer- 
ians Have Some Qualities Which 
Are Not Commendable 





REGORY Mason, the noted traveler 

and author, reports Turkey still in 
a condition of decay and chaos. He 
states, in an article in the Outlook, that 
the Turk does not admit defeat—he 
admits only bad judgment in backing 
the wrong side. Mr. Mason has some 
very kind things to say of the Turk— 
the Pasha took him to his palace and 
nursed him back to health after a 
malarial attack, for example—and he 
has condemnatory remarks to make 
about Armenian traits. He writes: 

Convinced that the defeat of the Ger- 
mans and their allies was not his fault, 
the Turk is unrepentant for his past 
crimes. This unrepentance is augment- 
ed by the delay of the Peace Confer- 
ence. When the armistice was signed, 
the Turk believed he would soon feel 
the iron hand. But ten months have 
passed since the armistice was declared 
and the Turk has not yet been punished. 
He is beginning to think he will go scot 
free. Moreover, he is beginning to 
think that his old game of playing off 
one Power against another will work 
again, and he is taking advantage of all 
the inevitable little jealousies among 
the Allies. An example of the sort of 
petty diplomacy at which the Turk is an 
adept occurred the other day when the 
Turks complained to Great Britain and 
France after Rear-Admiral Bristol, 
commanding the American naval forces 
in Turkish waters, had warned the 
Turks that massacres must cease. 
Rear-Admira! Bristol’s warning was 
informal, but the Turks hoped to arouse 
indignation among British and French 
authorities by making it appear that 
the American Commissioner had over- 
stepped his powers. 

Signs of general disorganization are 
seen on every hand in Turkey to-day. 
Recently bandits captured a British 
officer and five Indian soldiers guarding 
a caravan between Marsovan, which 
has an American Protestant College, 
and Samsoon, on the Black Sea coast. 
It is decidedly risky for a foreigner to 
travel in most parts of the interior. 
Government officials are reported to be 
co-operating with agents of the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress in organ- 
izing bands of brigands for political 
purposes and supplying them with arms 
and ammunition. Perhaps the largest 
and worst of these bands is that headed 











by Mustapha Kemel Pasha, who is said 
to have a staff of forty-two Turkish 
officers. 
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Greeks and Armenians are coming in. 
The occupation of Smyrna by the 
Greeks has aroused the temper of the 
Turks to fighting pitch, and there have 
been many clashes between the two na- 
tionalities. 

Judging by the reports of reliable 
Americans who were on the spot, the 
atrocities committed by the Turks dur- 
ing the war were horrible. Dr. George 
E. White, President of Anatolia College, 
at Marsovan, reports to the American 
Government that in five years the num- 
ber of Armenians in his region haa been 
reduced by violence or deportation from 
fourteen thousand to two thousand 
Most of the survivors are women and 
children. The romantie Argonaut 
coast, from Sinope, the birthplace of 
Diogenes, to Cape Jason, was formerly 
populated mainly by Greeks. Thous- 
ands of these have been killed or deport- 
ed by the Turks, and the few who are 
straggling back now find only ruined 
homes awaiting them In Samsoon 
alone there were before the war two 
hundred and fifty thousand Greeks 
Between one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand and one hundred and fifty 
thousand of these were deported by the 
Turks, and about seventy-five thousand 
were killed ; 

The extent of misery among children 
in Turkey is frightful. There are many 
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waifs who are the offspring of Armen- 
ian mothers and Turkish fathers. In 
Urfa alone I was told that there are 
several thousand Armenian girls home- 
less after being released from Turkish 
harems. Most of them are mothers or 
about to become such. 

Ordinarily the Armenians are settled 
farmers or traders, while the Kurds, 
who persecute them at the instigation 
ef the Turkish Government, are 
pastoral nomads. But at present the 
Armenians are nomads too, for most of 
them are homeless. They are living 
like an army on the road. All the way 
from the Caucasus to Adana, Aleppo, 
and Jerusalem you find them on the by- 
ways, and Bagdad is full of them. They 
are too tired to think about vengeance. 
All they want is to get the scattered 
survivors of their families together 
again and to buiid up as well as they 
can their ruined homes. 

This is not the place to discuss the 
merits of the knotty Armenian-Turk- 
ish question. Suffice it to say there 
are two sides to this question. No fair- 
minded man will defend the massacres 
»f Armenians by Turks, but neither will 
he defend such atrocities as Armen- 
ians sometimes commit against Turks 
when they get the upper hand. 

No doubt there are political and 
social reasons for the Turk’s dislike of 
the Armenian, but the main cause of 
this animosity is economic. The Turk 
hates the Armenian for the same rea- 
son that the Russian hates the Jew. 
The Armenian is more clever than the 
Turk, and in trade he is certainly more 
industrious. The Turk cares little for 
commercial life. A few Armenians go 
into a Turkish town and soon have most 
of the business in their hands. It is 
easier for the Turks to kill them and 
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confiscate their wealth than to outdo 
the Armenians by using the latter’s own 
business methods. 

It must be said for the Turk that the 
Armenian’s business methods are often 
questionable. There is a proverb in 
this connection which contains a good 
deal of truth. The saying goes: “The 
Armenian js never legally wrong and 
never morally right.” 

The attitude of American mission- 
aries toward the Armenian is very in- 
structive. After deploring the cruelty of 
Turks to Armenians, your missionary 
host will say: “Be careful not to leave 
your watch or money about your room 
when you go out—our servants are 
Armenians.” 

And again, after telling you a long 
narrative of Armenian suffering at the 
hands of the Turks which your mis- 
sionary friend has heard from an 
Armenian, your friend will say— 
apropos of some domestic report that 
his Armenian servant has made to him 
—“Of course you can never believe any- 
thing an Armenian says.” 

Whatever the decisions of the Peace 
Conference in regard to Turkey may be, 
they ought to be based on a recognition 
of the following facts, which have been 
evident to nearly every investigator the 
Allies have sent to Turkey: 

First, the Armenians are not yet cap- 
able of self-government. 

Second, the Turks are not now cap- 
able of self-government, much less 
capable of governing other races. 

Third, whatever arrangement is 
reached, it ought to be one which will 
prevent the Turks from bullying other 
peoples. And, equally important, it 
ought to be a settlement which will give 
no other people the power to bully the 
Turks. 


Students Control China 


Have Forced Action by the Aggres- 
sions of Japan 


RIEF cabled from China 

have told of riots in China by 
Chinese students. The Chinese students 
have taken on themselves the burden 
of protesting against foreign aggres- 
sion, particularly against Japanese 
influence in Shantung. The Chinese 
students have attained extraordinary 
political power. Paul Jones, an Ameri- 
can in Shantung, writes in the Jndepen- 
dent: 


reports 


Students are holding the reins of 
power in China. They do not occupy a 
single political position; yet within three 
months they have terminated the official 
careers of a Minister of Communica- 
tions, a Minister to Japan, a director of 
the National Mint; led an entire cabinet 
to step out of office; caused President 
Hsu to tender his resignation, and 
steeled the nerves of the Chinese dele- 
gates at Paris to astound the powers by 
refusing to sign the treaty with Ger- 
many. 

What is the secret of these young- 
sters’ herculean power? A righteous 
cause—the recovery of German rights 
in Shantung. Shantung is the Alsace- 
Lorraine of China. It is the sacred 
province because it gave birth both to 
Confucius and Mencius. Touch Shan- 
tung and you touch the apple of China’s 
eye. Let aggression sow the wind in 
this sacred province and it will reap a 
Chinese whirlwind. Germany’s aggres- 
sion in Shantung in 1897-98 was one of 
the causes of the Boxer rebellion. The 
fear that Germany’s mantle will fall 
upon the shoulders of Japan has bound 
together the incoherent masses of 
China by bands of steel, and “Give us 
back Tsingtac” has become the battle 
cry of millions. 

This crusade had its birth on May 4, 
when some Peking (Government) Uni- 
versity students broke into the resi- 
dence of Tsao Ru-lin, the Minister of 
Communications, set fire to the house, 
unceremoniously threw Chang Tsung- 
hsiang, Minister to Japan, who happen- 
ed to be present, into the street, where 


they left him half dead, while Minister 
Tsao escaped by means of an automo- 
bile to the Wagon Lits Hotel in the 
Legation quarters. By means of secret 
loans and secret treaties these two men 
and Lu Tsung-yu, director of the Na- 
tional Mint, had been selling China to 
Japan, and this night’s disgraceful 
affair was their reward. Instead of 
imprisoning the “traitors,” however, 
the Government arrested thirty-three 
students, none of whom seem to have 
been implicated in the riot. These ar- 
rests furnished the martyrs necessary 
to jnflame an exasperated nation. 

Three days later, May 7, came the so- 
called “Day of National Humiliation” 
on which China from Shanghai to 
Chengtu and from Canton to Kalgan 
commemorated the ultimatum of May 
7, 1915, by means of which Japan com- 
pelled China to accept the majority of 
the notorious “Twenty-one Demands.” 
In every city students paraded the 
streets carrying banners jnscribed with 
such impassioned phrases as, “Give us 
back Tsingtao,” “Kill the Traitors,” 
“Remember May 7, 1915,” “Avenge the 
Disgrace,” “Might Destroys our Sover- 
eign Right,” and “Let Us Lose Our 
Heads, but Keep Tsingtao.” Telegrams 
flooded to Peking and to Paris demand- 
ing the return of Tsingtao to China. The 
students of Tsinanfu, Shantung, tele- 
graphed to President Hsu that by im- 
prisoning patriots and protecting “trai- 
tors” bargaining away their province 
he had turned right and wrong topsy- 
turvy. They advised him to punish the 
“traitors” and to remember that “to eat 
their flesh and to sleep on their skins” 
would be much less than they deserved. 
The delegates in Paris were informed 
that if they signed a treaty giving the 
Japanese special privileges in Shan- 
tung the fate of Tsao and Chang would 
await them on their return. 

Although the Government liberated 
the arrested students, it did not cashier 
the triumvirate of “traitors.” 

The students of Peking now drew up 
an ultimatum in which they demanded 
the punishment of Tsao, Chang and Lu 
and a definite promise from the Gov- 
ernment not to transfer the German 
rights in Shantung to the Japanese. 
To enforce these demands the schools 
of the capital began a strike on May 19, 
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HALDANE’S W 


By LIEUT..COLONEL J. 


UR Ex-Minister of War, Viscount 
Haldane, is at last out with his 
defence, and the extraordinary 

fact is that he makes it to a foreign na- 
tion and not to an outraged British Em- 
pire; and we are not permitted to print 
it in Canada. 

But, before dealing with it, let us re- 
call some history. Back in the early 
nineties, when it became apparent that 
Russian ambitions, German desire for 
world dominance, and French desire for 
revenge were leading towards a great 
war into which we would be drawn in 
self-defence, we began to prepare. The 
first step was a Committee on National 
Defence under Mr. Balfour. This was 
followed by the organization of a Gen- 
eral Staff exactly on the lines adopted 
by the Germans under the great Von 
Moltke, over forty years earlier—but 
resisted by the British War Office until 
the lamentable failures in South Africa 
showed the need for reform. It will 
please those who think that Germany is 
not an originator but a developer of 
ideas to know that this man who re- 
volutionized war had more Highland- 
Scotch than German blood in his veins. 
He was in no way connected with the 
other German family of that name. In 
fact, Von Moltke—as his nephew, the 
late Chief of Staff, wrote a few years 
before the war—was not his real name, 
but MacMullen. The Liberals came in- 
to power in England in 1905, and it was 
very important that a goed man be put 
in the War Office, who would act in con- 
junction with the newly and only par- 
tially organized General Staff. Haldane 
had been legal adviser to the Govern- 
ment of Canada, in London, and had 
imbibed more Imperialistic ideals than 
any of his colleagues, and in conse- 
quence, he was specially asked by the 
King “to take on the job.” That is, the 
defence of the Empire was placed in his 
hands. He was the one man upon whom 
the Cabinet and the nation depended for 
expert guidance. He worked on it ex- 
elusively for seven years. He had an 
absolutely free hand. From 1912 to 
1914, he had an indirect control. 

When the great war came it found 
our war department almost totally un- 
prepared. The public blamed Haldane 
for this condition, and said he had been 
so flattered by the attentions of the 
Kaiser that he had become his dupe. 
Asquith put him back in the War Office, 
but the outraged nation raised such an 
outcry, that he lasted less than 24 hours. 
During the five years that have since 
elapsed, he and his friends have al- 
ways answered the criticisms by look- 
ing very solemn and wise, saying: “Wait 
and see; he has been shamefully mis- 
ag ap and disgracefully treated; when 

is permitted to speak, the nation will 
get a surprise.” 

He has spoken, and his explanations 
¢onfirm the criticisms. They also prove 
him to be a common political faker in 
claiming personal credit for the work 
of others, and suggest that his records 
should be further investigated by a 
properly constituted court. Such a 
proceeding would have a great moral 
influence over such men jn the future. 


Defence Printed in U. S. 


S I said, we are not allowed to print 
+43 in Canada his full defence or the 
details of his many talks, and luncheons 
and dinners with the Kaiser and his 
friends, as they were “working” him. 
yust as the ordinary professional gamb- 
er, company promoter or blackmailer 

works his victims. The cases are exact- 
ly alike excepting that the nation and 
the lives of its young men were the 
stakes. His story appears in the 
Atiantic Monthly, of Boston, an excel- 
lent magazine with a smal! circulation 
and but few readers outside the U.S.A. 
We have here a practical example of 
what would have happened under Ex- 
President Taft’s Reciprocity Treaty, 
which, he said confidentially, wouldmake 
Canadian trade an “adjunct” to the big 





cities and manufacturers of the U. S. 
In literary matters, this js exactly where 
we stand to-day. Under the British 
Copyright Act, U. S. publishers abso- 
lutely control Canada. They compel an 
author to print in the States, but wili 
nct permit him to do so in Canad: 

The article is headed “Some Recollec- 
tions,” and it deals mainly with conver- 
sations with the Kaiser and his Chan- 
cellor, and also latterly with Von Tir- 
pitz. If we are not allowed to place his 
story in fuli before the Canadians—and 
as far as I know, no British publication 
has it—we will strain the copyright law 
by quoting the salient points of his de- 
fence and give the parallel from the 
records, and from writings of his own 
friends which disprove his statements. 

His most important admissions are 
that he knew war was probable; that 
the preparations for it were put in his 
charge; and that if France was over- 
run, England would be in danger. He 
thus puts the situation right up to him- 
self. 

He opens his article: 

“Many things that happened in the 
“vears just before 1914, as well as the 
“events of the great war itself, are still 
“too close to permit of our studying 
“them in their full content. * * At this 
“moment all that can safely be attempt- 
“ed is that actual observers should set 
“down what they have themselves ob- 
“served. For there has rarely been a 
“time when the judicial maxim, that 
“*hearsay is not evidence,’ ought to be 

“more sternly insisted on. If I now 
“venture to set down what follows in 
“these pages, it is because I had certain 
“opportunities for forming a judgment 
“at first hand for myself. * * * from the 
“end of 1905 to the summer of 1912. I 
“had special opportunity for a direct 
“observation. During that period I was 
“Seretary of State for War, and from 
“1912 to ‘April, 1915, I was the holder 

“of another office and a member of the 
“British Cabinet. During the first of 
“these periods, it fell to me to work out 
“the military organization that would 
“be required to ensure, as far as was 

“practicable, against risk, should those 
“strenuous efforts fail into which Sir 
“Edward Grey had thrown his strength. 
“He was endeavoring with all his might 
“to guard the peace of Europe from 
“danger. As he and I had for many 
“vears been on terms of close intimacy, 
“it was not unnatural that he should 
“ask me to do what I could by helping 
“in some cf the diplomatic work which 
“was his, as well as engaging in my 
“own special task. Indeed, the two 
“phases of activity could hardly be 
“separable. * * * In 1906, while War 
“Minister, I paid, on the invitation of 
“the German Emperor, a visit to him at 
“Berlin, * * * while at Berlin, I saw 
“much of the Emperor, and I also saw 

“certain of his Ministers, notably, 
“Prince von Biilow, Herr von Thirsky, 

“and General von Einem, the first be- 
“ing at that time Chancellor, and the 
“last two being respectively the Foreign 
“and War Ministers. I was invited to 
“look over for myself the organization 

“of the German War Office, which I 
“wished to study for purposes of reform 
“at home; and this I did in some detail, 
“in company with an expert adviser 
“from my own staff, Colonel Ellison; 
“my military private secretary. There 
“the authorities explained to us the 
“general nature of the organization for 
“rapid mobilization which had_ been 
“developed un der r the great von Moltke, 
“and subsequent! , carried farther. The 

“character of this organization was, in 
“its general features, no secret in Ger- 
“many, although it was somewhat un- 
“familiar in Anglo-Saxon countries; 
“and it interested my adviser and my- 
“self intensely.” 

“At that time there was an active 
“military party in Germany, which of 
“course, was not wholly pleased at the 

“reception which we met with from the 
“Emperor, etc., etc.” 

Further on in the article he admits 
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that as Minister of War, in 
1906, he was instruc‘ed by the British 
Cabinet, in view of the probability of 
Germany attacking France, to take up 
the plans for the defence of the Empire, 
and: v 

“How to mobilize and concentrate at 
“a place of assembly to be opposite the 

3elgian frontier, a force calculated as 
“adequate (with the assistance of Rus- 
“sian pressure in the East), to make up 
“for the inadequacy of the French 
“armies for their great task of defend- 

“ing the entire French frontier, from 

“Dunkirk down to Belfort—or even 
“further south, if Italy should join the 
“Triple Alliance in an attack.” 

I will come back to this quotation 
later. 

The remainder and greater part of 
the article is devote >d to his many visits 
to the Kaiser and Chancellor, and their 
visits to him in England. In fact, he 
shows that all questions between Ger- 
many and Britain—military, naval, 
Bagdad railway—were entrusted to this 
simple-minded stage Englishman. Even 
at this late date, with all that has been 
developed, he appears to think that the 
Kaiser and his Chancellor were as sim- 
ple and honest as were he and Sir Fd- 
ward Grey—the latter was living with 
him through all these eventful years 
that the former were surrounded by a 
few bad men who caused them to break 
all their gentlemen’s agreements—just 
the ordinary Confidence Game. His 
dealings with the Kaiser are shown to 
have been many times worse and more 
dangerous to the defence of the Empire 
than the receipt of the letter from the 
Kaiser by the First Lord of the Admir- 
alty, Lord Tweedmouth, in 1908, which 
he refused to make public; and Asquith 
was so alarmed that the letter might get 
out that he quickly disclaimed Cabinet 
responsibility and kicked Tweedmouth 
out of the Government under pressure 
of an alarmed nation; which then de- 
manded, and got, a reorganized navy 
which saved us when the war came. For 
on July 29, 1914, a line of battleships 
formed across the channel from Dover 
to Ostend, ard nee at prevented 
German troops being landed in France, 
and allowed us to send over our Expe- 
ditionary Forces unmolested. 


The Childlike Faith of Haldane 
TNDERLYING Haldane’s whole de- 
fence is a childish attempt to prove 
how well informed he was and how it 
was due to his efforts that Britain was 
so well prepared. Childlike because the 
untruthfulness of so many of his state- 
ments and inferences is easily prov- 
ed. He writes in Chapter II: “To say, 
therefore, that we were caught unpre- 
pared is not accurate,” and then pro- 
ceeds to show why they were not fully 
prepared by explaining that compulsory 
service was out of the question for Great 
Britain, and moreover, it would have 
taken thirty years to organize. No- 
where does he refer to his opposition 
to Lord Roberts, Colonel Repington and 
the. others who were campaigning for 
preparedness. Instead he says, “Our 
main strength was in our navy and 
tradition.” Just how “naval traditions” 
were to make up for a shortage of sol- 
diers and machine guns on the Belgian 
frontier, he does not explain. “Our 
secondary contribution,” he continues 
“was a small army, fashioned to fulfill 
a scientifically measured function. It 
was of course a very smal! army, but it 
1 a scientific organiz zation.” That 
tradition and scientifically measured 
functions faiied to stay the German 
hordes was not his Mi nister’s fault, he 
explained, but Russia’s. The fact 
this splendid little army was so lon 
science and short on machine guns, be- 
cause Haldane and Seely and Asquith 
refused to listen to practical soldiers, 
that it was unable to defend itself pro- 
perly and great slaughter was the re- 
sult. \ Finally he seems to get angry 
with those who ask why we were not 
prepared and back upon legal 
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eer ities. “Anyhow,” he says, “we 

illed our contract, for at eleven 
drelock on Monday morning, August 3, 
1914, we mobilized, without a hitch, the 
whole Expeditionary Force,” and he 
asks us to believe that this very success- 
ful mobilization was due to him. He 
says: 

“I speak of this with direct know- 
for as the Prime Minister, who 
“was ‘temporarily holding the seals of 
“the War Department,’ was overwhelm- 
‘ed with business, he asked me, through 
“the Lord Chancellor, to go to the War 
“Office, and give directions for the 
“mobilization of the machinery with 
“which I was so familiar; and I did so 
“on the morning of Monday, August 3, 
“and a day later handed it over in work- 
“ing order to Lord Kitchener.” 

It is net necessary to go into details 
to show how absurd it is for any man, 
particularly an amateur and a Lord 
Chancellor, an expert in legal technical 
ities, who had been away from the War 
Office for two years, to step back and in 
a few hours make al! arrangements for 
the mobilization and despatch of the 
Expeditionary Force and the mobiliza- 
tion of 350,000 militiamen, and hand 
over the whole outfit, in complete work- 
ing order in one day. The facts are that 
this had all been arranged for long be- 
fore by the professional soldiers, and 
the mobilization of the Expeditionary 
Force was completed days before, and 
much of it was jin France before Hal- 
dane came tc the War Office. The 
Heavy Artillery Brigade actually left 
Woolwich July 29, and had landed in 
Dunkirk the following day. Part, if not 
all, of the Cavalry were ready and ex- 
pected to cross the channei August 2, 

the latest. 


“ledge, 


The Formation of the General Staff 
above is typical of his mental 


— 
peculiarities and of his other claims 
for credit to which he is in no way en- 
titled. In the first qu ttation I make 
from his article, he refers to his visit 
to the German War Office and his in- 
tens? interest in 1 study of the or- 
ganization for menial mobilization. He 
points out that the von Moltke system 
was generally unknown Anglo-Saxon 
countries. As it was adopted by us, in- 
ference is that he was entitled to the 
credit. As a matter of fact, it was 
recommended for adoption many years 
before by the Hartington Committee, 
but was killed by Haldane's chief, 
Campbell-Bannerman. It was brought 
buck by Haldane’s predecessor, Arnold- 
Forster. Its backbone is the General 
Staff, and when Haldane came in he 
found this coming into being, but it is 
strange that he had to go to Germany 
to be ccnvinced. It was well he did, for 
he gave the General Staff a fairly free 
hand, excepting where their politics in- 
terfered, as he thought, with the Gov- 
ernment’s popalerity with the voters— 
and we now know that some of this 
sentiment to which they listened, was 
German propaganda It was to the 
Balfour Defence Committee, and to this 
General Staff, backed up by Lord 
toberts’ campaign, that we owe .the 
partial preparations we had made when 
war came. But for his co-operation 
xith them, we must give Haldane due 
credit. It is a fact, however, that one 
of his first acts was to cut down the 
strength of the army. 

In Chapter II, he tells that after one 
of the Kaiser’s inspirationai talks with 
him in 1906: 


“The paradox presented 





itself that a 
“war with Germany, in which we were 
“alone, would be easier than a war in 
Mang France was attacked along with 


“us; for, if Germany succee sing in over- 
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“in the channel and our naval defences 
“against invasion.” 

In these words Viscount Haldane 
asks us to believe that away back in 
1906, he foresaw these pos bilities. His 
friends and the facts belie him. One of 
his chief advisers was Viscount French 
The latter writes in “1914”: 

“oS IS @asy to be “wise 
“event’; but I cannot help wondering 
“why none of us realized what the most 
“modern rifle, the mac} 
“aeroplane and wirele 
“would bring about.” 

And again: 

“The first surprise came * * * * they 
“were our first experience with artillery 
“heavier than our own.” ? 

Nor did our naval experts fear any 
serious danger from submarines as far 
back as 1906. 

Another example of his simple trust- 
ing nature when he “sat in the German 
Confidence Game” is his reference, al- 
ready quoted, to the fact that the dom- 
inant military party, “was not wholly 
please’ at the reception we met with 
from the Emperor.” This was part of 
well-recognized German propaganda, 
exposed months before Haldane paid his 
first visit to the Kaiser by Leo Maxse. 
in the National Review; by Colonel Rep- 
ington. in The Times and others. In 
his recent book, Colonel Repington says: 

“We were fools in those days. (1905- 
“6) ; we were as blind as bats. The Ger- 
“mans used every means to ingratiate 
“themselves with us, and there began 
“that series of mutual visits and fawn- 
“ings of Anglo-German statesmen, phil- 
“anthropists, editors and Chambers of 
“Commerce which are part of the stock 
“in-trade of German militant diplomacy 
“and appeal , 
“unsuspecting 
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telegraphy 


so readily to easy-going, 

Britishers. All this 
“reached such a pitch towards the end 
“of the year, and the diplomatic situa- 
“tion became so grave, that I published 
“in the Times, on December 27, 1905, an 
“article on France and Germany point- 
“ing out in plain terms the danger of 
“the situation * * * * The situation re- 
“mained extremely dangerous until cer- 
“tain decisions were taken in 1906. It 
“was my purpose to describe the most 
“interesting page of history, but am 
“forbidden to do so, and must reserve it 
“for a later period.” 


The Wily Work of the Kaiser 

HAPTER V of the Recollections 

gives some interesting side-lights. 
In 1911, he tells us, the Kaiser paid a 
visit to King George, and sent a mes- 
sage to Viscount Haldane that “he would 
like to come and lunch with him to meet 
people whom otherwise he might not 
see.” The slick and wily Prussian! The 
noble Viscount tells us: “I acted on 
my own discretion, and when he came to 


my house I had a widely selected party 
of about a dozen to meet him. * * . 
The Emperer engaged in conversation 
with everyone, and all went with 


smoothness.” So smoothly that when 
war came, at least one-t 

guests, whose names he 
standing figures 


gives, were out 


opposition to our 


putting un anv defence, among them 
being Lord Morley, Ramsay Macdonald, 
leader of the Labor Party, and _ the 
editor of the Westminster Gazette. The 
old Kaiser, the clever old jollier! 

A couple paragraphs further 


along, he innocently confirmed a sus- 
Picion of the intrigue and influence of 
Sir Ernest Casse!, the German financier, 
in our public affairs, when he tells us 
that “In January, 1912, an informal 


Is Canada Weary 


Continued fi 


Toronto Globe, despite the staunch 
ness of its stand for a dry On- 
tario, lets an occasional tear trickle 
through its rather heavy editorial col 
umns when it reflects on the fact that it 
is no longer a stand-up fight with the 
good Grit ¢ striking sparks 
from the brand of the Tory Sassenach. 
There is a chastened regret in the 
Globe voice when it remarks: “The 
province is about to experiment again 


avmore 
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message was given by the Emperor to 
Sir Ernest Cassel, for transmission, if 
possible, through one of my colleagues 
to the Foreign Office.” It would be in- 
teresting to know who this other mem- 
ver of the Cabinet was who was closer 
to the Kaiser than Haldane and those 
we already know of Also this clearly 
indicates Sir Ernest was one of the 
Kaiser’s confidential agents in England. 
He has led a charmed existence since 
the war, while that other great Ger- 
man banker, Sir Edgar Speyer, was the 
object of a British press campaign, so 
bitter that it drove him out of England, 
which suggests that Sir Edgar and the 
British press have been made the victim 
of an outrageous plot to cover the work 
of Sir Ernest by diverting attention 
away from him. The object of the mes- 
sage js shown in succeeding chapters to 
have been the same old plot; to induce 
the British to let up in the naval pro- 
gramme and sign an agreement to give 
Germany a free hand by refraining 
from helping France, Russia or other 
British Allies in case Germany made 
war upon them. Viscount Haldane as 
usual rushed to Berlin and waited sub- 
serviently upon the Kaiser, the Chan- 
cellor and Admiral von Tirpitz. He 
gives a fairly complete account of this 
visit and the efforts he made to meet 
their wishes. It is quite significant that 
the Kaiser and his ministers were en- 
tirely satisfied with British army pre- 
parations for the coming war; Haldane 
was himself in the War Office, and as 

ng as he was there, they were safe 
from the menace of Lord Roberts’ cam- 
paign. 


The Need For Practical Men 

NE puts down the magazine with a 

feeling of great sadness as he thinks 
of how woefully we have been misgov- 
erned by our great intellectuals and 
idle rich. moral uplifters, inexperienced 
n the affairs of life and in the ways of 
the masses of mankind; and of how dif- 
ferent things micht have been under a 
practical man. There would have been 
no war, no slaughter, no bereaved 
families, no staggering taxation. Our 
army would have been as ready as our 
navy and the Germans would never 
have fought us. 

Haldane’s profound knowledge of 
law, its technicalities, its precedents, 
from long and careful study has no 
loubt made him an outstanding figure 
in the legal profession, and, when in- 
structed by the special information of 
ients, a fermidable figure in the 
higher courts where fine points of law, 
and not common sense, justice, and ex- 
perience and the ways of the world, 
gvovern trick decisions. He was a help- 
less child in the hands of the astute 
Kaiser and the far-seeing militarists, 
shrewd financiers and the aggressive 
nanufacturers and business developers 
under whose direction he was acting. 


his c] 


Our experience with Haldane, As- 
onith, Churenill and the bounder, Sir 
F. FE. Smith, and others of their type 
convinces us that we need not view with 
any alarm the advent of a Labor Gov- 
ernment. A Labor Government could 
not have done worse. In fact, the ex- 
perience of this war shows they would 
have done very much better. The voice 
of Labor leaders in this war has persis- 
1 lled for experienced men to re- 
lace the failures among the appointees 
f family and political influence. If I 
were in England, Tory as I am, I would 
vote to-day for a Labor Government. 





of Party Politics ? 
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with the group system, in an even more 
pronounced form than in 1894-98, when 
the Patrons of Industry formed the 
second largest party in the House. In 
the 107 contested constituencies there 
are only 48 in which the fight is left to 
two candidates. Of these there are 
only thirteen in which straight Conser- 
vatives and straight Liberals are op- 
posed. Party lines are broken or criss- 
crossed in a way for which there had 























Hoe” strange the old-time pictures of sport 
would look today---baseball teams boasting at 
least half-a-dozen sets of whiskers --- full-bearded 
cricketers---champions of the scull with their chins 


concealed. 


Today the athlete knows the importance of the 


well-shaven chin. 


He is conscious that he is most 


keen when he is well-groomed---just as is the busi- 
ness man and the soldier. 


For men who love outdoor life’ and sports, men 
of virile minds and active bodies, we designed a 
Gillette Safety Razor with an extra stocky handle 
---the “Bulldog” Gillette, shown to the left. 


Not that the Gillette needs a sturdy grasp. A 
light touch, with the angle stroke, removes the most 
stubborn beard with surprising comfort. 


But there is a certain appeal in the thicker handle 





The “BULLDOG” Set 


cludes oval Morocco Case with 
two blade boxes to match, 


and 12 double-edged blades. 
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MADE IN 










KNOWN THE = 


of the “Bulldog”. Ask to 


see this special set and 
appreciate the point for 
yourself. 


The case, you will notice, is 
almost as compact as the 
famous Pocket Edition Gil- 
lettes, and the price is the 
same, $5.00 

in- 

Sold by all dealers catering 

to men’s needs. 
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WORLD OVER 
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Dependable Spark Plugs 


have Quality, Service, Efficiency 
and Satisfaction “Built-in” 





You need have no hesitancy in buying 
Spark Plugs with “Champion” on the 
insuiators. Every one is absolutely 
guaranteed. 


3450 Insulators have a “built in” quality that 
withstands excessive temperature changes, 
cylinder shock and vibration to a far greater 
extent than our best previous insulators which 
gained for Champions a world-wide reputation 
for dependability. 





‘There is a type of Champion to meet the 
exactmg requirements of your motor or engine 
and we guarantee it to give “absolute satisfac- 
tion to the user or full repair or replacement 
will be made.” 


Sold wherever Motor Supplies are sold 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
of Canada Limited 
Windsor, Ontario 





Champion ‘‘Maxwell”’ 
for Maxwell Cars 
A 44, %-18 Price $1.00 
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been no example, Federal or Provincial, 
since Confederation.” 


Those Pesky Farmers! 

= the greatest factor in the change, 

when all is said and done, is the 
attitude of the farmers. The horny- 
handed son of the soil has balked. No 
longer will he allow himself to be 
hornswoggled into voting for one party 
or the other when neither has any par- 
ticular reason to offer him. The farm- 
er, who wants certain things, is going 
to vote for himself! 

The farmers of the West are into pol- 
itics with both feet and there seems no 
reason to doubt that, at the next gen- 
eral election, there will be a large num- 
ber of Western seats go to the straight 
farmer candidates. In Ontario the 
U.F.O. (United Farmers of Ontario) 
are making the election now progress- 
ing a distinctly three-cornered one. 
Even jn the Maritime Provinces, where 
political faiths die harder and men 
nourish the ideas and traditions of the 

t with a more enduring zeal, the 
armers are organizing. In fact, as the 
Victoria Colonist puts it: “The crea- 
tion of a United Farmers party im the 
Dominion is an upsetting element in 
all the calculations of political organ- 
izations.” 

Many Western newspapers are open- 
ly supporting the cause of the agricul- 
tural organization. The Saskatoon 
Star comes out with a bold forecast as 
to how things are going in Saskatche- 
wan. It predicts: “Probably nine- 
tenths of the voters in Assiniboia con- 
stituency are farmers, so there is rea- 
gon for the confidence which the con- 
vention seemed to feel that any candi- 
date nominated would certainly be the 
next member of Parliament. The spirit 
permeating the Carlyle convention is in 
evidence throughout the whole province. 
Because of the forthcoming bye-election, 
Assiniboia was better organized than 
the other constituencies, but at the 
same time the enthusiasm is no more 
keen than it is elsewhere. 

After reviewing the situation from 
coast to coast, the Regina Daily Post 
says: “The political movement of the 
organized farmers is one of high signi- 
ficance. The politicians who are still 
solacing themselves with memories of 
the Patrons of Industry and similar 
movements of the past are due for a 
rude shock.” 


And Then the Ladies 

INALLY, there is the fact that 

woman suffrage is becoming an ac- 
complished fact. It seems to be gen- 
erally accepted that woman, lovely 
woman, will not be caught by shop-worn 
shibboleths or permanently shackled to 
any party chariot. She is going to be 
an unknown quantity for a while. Pro- 
fessional politicians look at this askance. 
They feel that personal considerations 
and the issues of the day will sway the 
feminine voter more than the appeal of 
party loyalty. There is still an idea ex- 


| tant that flattery will help out and so 
we find the good old Toronto Mail and 


Empire, after a stodgily long appeal to 
women to vote for Hearst in Ontarie, 


| winding up with the following: 


“The women may prove themselves 
Ontario’s best electors. In some res- 
pects the feminine judgment is more 
trustworthy than the masculine judg- 


| ment, and we are inclined to believe 





that in the marking of the ballot 
woman will show her peculiar good 
sense. Women, we believe, are more in- 
clined to regard the suffrage as a trust 
than men are. They are more inclined 
than men to look upon pubkic office 
rather as a responsibility than as a 
prize. Their vote is given less as a 
favor to the receiver than as a call to 
service. The woman voter puts the 
business up to the candidate, and the 
man who is elected will in most cases be 
made to feel that his women supporters 
are keeping an eye on him.” 

But, anyone, who has seen the part 
that the women of the West are play- 
ing in public affairs, knows and knows 
well that woman’s part in the handling 
of this country is going to be a big one 
and that it is going to be a progressive 
and courageous part; and also that the 
professional politicians may as well 
pack up their wares in their old kit bags 
and amble along. 
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The Search for Missing Men 


Continued from page 28 


Gentles’s face was pitiful to see. Poor 
Gentles! His problem was soon solved 
After some communication between the 
Searcher and the home people, the 
news had to be broken to him that his 
wife, on her way to Australia, with the 
man who believed himself to be her 
husband, had been torpedoed and 
drowned. 
Another side issue of war! 


- * 


The Young Flyer’s Story 
| VERY nurse or V. A. D., especially 
4those who have served in France, 
will recall nights when she has sat by 

patient—just letting him talk, 
talk. We often scussed wWuat 
we were told in these night watches, 
of course, violating no confidence. This 
story was told one night: 

Well, you know, I have only been on 
night duty for a week or so. I always 
feel at night, somehow, when it is silent 
and dark, the men are a | different 
from in the sunshine y s that have 
happened—terrible things sometimes 
their minds, they 

‘ you and 
for something, not because they 
really want it, but because they want 
to hear you and feel that something 


human and ike is near; you have 
en't you? 





some 











come crowding back to 


become nervous, and oft 





ash 


noticed that, t 
Well, in my ward was a 
Air Service Officer, who had no wo 


a regular nervous 








but was a nerve case 
break down—very sudden—he had had. 
He was sent dow n the line and on to us. 
He used to be there, absolutely silent, 
yer speaking, unless when it was 
! , with the most lonely 
ring eyes I have ever seen. 








} 





and de 

He lo he lived in a world of 
his own, that he could not reach. His 
body was there in the ward but his eyes 


med to say that he was not one of 
us. that he was as far removed as if 
he belonged to another sphere. I had 
the greatest desire to make him speak, 

reach him, as it were, to make him 
exptess emotion, to make him one of 
us. Even to have seen him suffer pain 
would have been better than this hor- 
rible apathy. 
When I asked him if he wanted any- 
ing—if I could bring him anything 
hooks, flowers—he answered very quiet- 


ly and courteous 


+) 





“Nothing, thank you, Sister. I have 
everything.” or 
The M. O.’s were at a loss. They 


could not rouse him. They could not 
get at the root of the trouble 

“I wish you could make him t: 
Sister.” they used to say. “Something 
f et 
nnot help him. If he shows 


s on his mind, and until we can g 
we ca 
any inclination to talk at any time, en- 
courage him.’ 
You know that, as a rule, the doctors 
don’t want us ourage the patients 
+ + | 


talk about their experiences up the 


to ens 


line They rather want them to forget 
them. But now the y told me to do every- 
thing in my power to make this one 
tall Naturally then, I did my best 

starting all kinds of subjects. He al- 
wavs answered in the same toneless way 
too much taken up with 


nterested 


as if he wer 

what he was thinking of, to be 
anything I could say. 

Often through the night, when I made 

m: rounds of the ward, with my little 

’ I would find him lying 

strained wide 


e,ectric toren, 
motionless, with 


-- 
open, staring into the darkness. 


eyes 


- a 
One night when the others were all 





isleep ] tood by his bed It seemed 
to me that night as jf a lost spirit dwelt 
his eyes : 

Talk to me a little,” I said. “Some- 
times I feel nely in the night, when 
everyone rsiee] around me Talk to 

( ” The f t of a smile S m 1 to 
flicker about ! ips. 
“Lonely, Sister, lonely? Do you think 
ope : } hat viene 
you really know what that work 
9 . 
means? 
Threw His Pal to Destruction 
UST at that moment, a patient, one 
Jof the very highly strung, excitable 
kind, began to sing in his sleep, that 





song that a sergeant of the Fusiliers 
wrote. You know the men have been 
singing it a lot lately. 


“Keep your head down, Chummy, keep 
your nut well down 
When you're in the trenches, keep your 


napper down, 
Bullets are a-flyin’, nasty bits of lead, 
It's all up with you, Matey, if you stop 


one with your head.’ 





“Keep your head down, Chummy,” 
repeated the boy, “Aye, he’s trying to 
ave his pal, but what would you think 
of a man, Sister, who threw his pal out 
to destruction?” 

“It’s coming! It’s coming!” I thought, 
and stood very still, thankful that the 
noisy, wakeful patient had turned and 
was sleeping quietly. 

“Tell me,” I said, for it seemed as if 
the load were about to be lifted. 

“Tell you, Sister! Shall I? Shall I 
show you the horrible depths to which 
a man may fall? That would be from 
the beginning, Sister, when I was only 
a kid, when I first remember hearing 
people say: ‘What an imagination that 
child has got!’ And as a kid, I could 
say to myself, ‘What does that mean? 
Does it mean that I see things when 
people only speak of them? Does it mean 
that when Dad told Mother about the 
launch bursting up, I could see it flaming 
to the sky, and see the sailors sizzle in 
the flames! Ough! Is that imagination? 
I don’t want it! I don’t like it!’ 

“It followed me, though, Sister, 
through the school years. It was so 
vivid. I called it my Devil Imagination, 
and indeed it was more of a curse than 
a blessing. 

Waiting For the Whistle 
“een the war broke out, and of 

course, I joined up. I joined an 
Infantry Corps first, and if I am to 
tell you the truth, a truth which has 
never crossed my lips before, I felt even 
ther that I was a coward. Nobody 
knew it, of course, for I acted a part, 
but deep in my heart I knew what to 
fear when I went to France. I feared 
Fear. 

“Well, we went over, and finally 
came to our time in the trenches. We 
were going to attack. The zero hour 
was given. When the whistle blew we 
were to go over the top.” 

“Who was to blow the whistle?” I 
asked, simply for the sake of stopping, 
for an instant, that tense voice in its 
terrible monotony. 

“T was to blow the whistle. I stood 
leaning against the parapet—all my 
preparations were made. I was: pic- 
turing what was going to happen, the 
bursting, the bayonets, the 
wounds! Nothing in reality ever came 
near the ghostly pictures in my mind 
then. 

“I began to fee! cold and physically 
sick. 

“The men were standing waiting for 
the sound of the whistle. They were 
laughing, talking—even joking. 

“How much of it is real? I won- 
dered. 

“Some of them reminded me of hunt- 
ing dogs straining at the leash—their 
blood was up—the years of civilization 
had rolled away—they were back to the 
elemental things. 

“They were old hands. How I 
envied them! How I honored them! 
I wondered if they could read my 
thoughts in my face.” 

“Stop for a minute,” I interrupted 
him, “you must not let yourself get so 
excited. Wait till you rest—” 





shells 





“It is now or never, Sister, and up 
till to-night I thought it would be 
never. I raised the whistle to my lips, 


t 

tn 
wondering how I could blow it, when 
the time came. In doing so, I knocked 
out my cigarette, which indeed, I was 
scarcely conscious of holding. Quite 
mechanically I took out my case for an- 
ther cigarette. That case, Sister, was 
given me, when I joined up, by a girl 
who lived near my home in the ccun 
1 at Soldiers with 
ne when we were kids. She was with 
her father on the ‘Lusitania’ when it 
went down! God! I could see her toss 
ed by the water! Her white, upturned 
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What They Love Best 





a 
At Breakfast 


These dainty grains with cream and sugar 
or mixed with any fruit. Flimsy, nut-like 
morsels 
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At Playtim 


Puffed Grains crisped and buttered to eat 
like salted peanuts. They are food confection. 





At Night 





Is Some Bubble 
Grain 


You mothers know that. 

The most welcome cereal 
dish—the most delightful—is 
a Puffed Grain served in some 
way. 

Millions of children—every 
day and all day long—are 
reveling in these dainties. 


Puffed by Steam 


Here are whole grains of 
Wheat and Rice puffed to bub- 
bles, 8 times normal size. 

In a hundred million food 
cells the tiny bit of moisture is 
turned to steam. 

Then the grains are shot 
from guns. The steam ex- 
plodes, and the millions of ex- 
plosions make these airy, 
flimsy tidbits. 





Every Atom Feeds 


This is Prof. Anderson’s 
process. The purpose is to 
break every food cell, for 


easy, complete digestion. 
Puffed Grains do not tax the 
stomach. Every element of the 
whole grain feeds. 
So these are ideal foods for 
all hours—for bedtime and be- 
tween meals in particular. 


Like Nut Meats 


The taste is like toasted nut 
meats. The texture—thin and 
fragile—makes them seem like 
fairy foods. 

Girls use Puffed Rice in 
candy making and as garnish 
on ice cream. 

They eat Puffed Rice like 
bon-bons after school. 

But the greatest dish is airy 
Puffed Wheat floated in bowls 
of milk. It makes the milk 
dish a delight. 

And whole wheat with milk, 


as you know, combines all 
foods in one. 





Puffed 
Wheat 


Puffed 


Rice 


Bubble grains puffed by 
steam explosion to 
eight times normal size. 














The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 


Saskatoon, Canada 
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FILLED 
CORSETS 
The Extreme of Comfort 


Ahe Perfection of Style~ 
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| ‘O combine perfect 
comfort with easy 


gtace and smartness, your 
corset must conform to the 
laws of anatomy. 

BIAS FILLED COR- 
SETS are scientifically cor- 
rect, improving the figu-c 
while conserving the health. 
The delicete internal organs 
are not cramped or pressed 
out of place. 

There is a model special!y 
designed for every figure. 

Illustration shows Style 
1415, for ladies of full 
figure who demand a per- 
fect flesh controller. 


Write us NOW for the 
name and address of 
our representative in 
your vicinity. Useful 
hints on fitting and 
self-measurement Free 
upon request. 
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“Oh, Jack, ' 
I’m so glad you thought of it!”’ 
és E never could have afforded to buy one of those 
expensive cabinet phonographs, but with our 


ee MS a ELITES 

FOLDING TABLE == 
and this small machine we can have the same music with 
into debt for it.” 

The ELITE Folding Table is ideal 
ment. 
dealers everywhere. 

Write for illustrated Catalogue 

HOURD & CO., LIMITED, 
d Manufacturer 


London, Ont. 





> small hou 





Folds flat against the wall when not in use. Sold by 


various styles 
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face was more rea! to me, than yours 
is now! The curls, that, as a kid, I 
teAsed her about, were dripping and 
filled with sea-weed—she was choking, 
struggling!! 

“That saved me, Sister. For once 
my imagination had helped me. The 
bleod beat back into my brain—my 
hands twitched to be at the throats of 
the Boches who had murdered her. | 
forgot everything else. Thank God! 
the sign was given, I blew my whistle 

my ears almost burst. I scrambled 
vith shouts, over the top—I—” 

More of the Devil Imagination 
ANOTHER patient had wakened, 
44 calling for me, and I went—remain- 
ng as long as possible to enforce a 
little rest on the boy. Whenever I had 
finished, however, a hoarse whisper 
called me. 

“Come back, Sister, I’ll finish now 
and never again shall ! speak of it 

“The horrible spell was _ broken 
you’ve been told already, Sister, what 
‘over the top’ means—the shells scream- 
ing and whining, the rattle of the ma- 
chine guns, the face-to-face playing 
with Death, the falling into shel! holes; 
the sudden victorious dash into the 
enemy front trench!! You've heard it 
all before. I should have been dead 
half a dozen times. The earth was rip- 
ped up behind me, before me, the bul- 
lets sane past my ears. but I was so 
thankful that the horrible nightmare 
of fear had left me. I opened my arms 
and I »lmost think I sang aloud 

“Well, when this Hell was over, and 
those of us, who were !eft. were pant 
ing for breath: some 





ov 


nf us dazed with 

he terrible noise, and the remains of 
the gas. here was I. w th nothing but a 
sere skin wound, and an obsession to 
be at their throats again.” 

“Well, yon see.” I broke in relieved. 
“It was only that horrible physica! 
sense of fear which almost every man 
owns up to, at one time or another. 
You know, this is the first War that 
men have net been afraid to say they 
were afraid!” 

“That is not all, Sister. After 
a few months several of our company 
resigned in order to join the Air Force. 
I decided to do the same. I can’t tel! 
you exactly why I did it, unless, be 
cause the Air Service is supposed to be 
one of the most dangerous, and I was 
absolutely determined to bring that 
Devil Imagination of mine face to face 
with every kind of horrible facts, until 
I had brought it completely under my 
control. I knew the Air Service would 
vive me lots of opportunity. I won’t 
bore you much longer, Sister.” 

‘Please, please don’t use that hor- 
rible word. You know that instead of 
bored, I am interested beyond words,” 
I said. “Only I don’t want you to do 
yourself harm with so much excite- 
ment.” 

“Well, I soon became an old hand 
at it, and France soon followed. The 
mighty stunts over the enemy trenches, 
over the clouds! It satisfied me, some- 
how. I think I was nearer being really 
happy then, Sister, than for years. One 
night I was given a special commission. 

“One of our Secret Intelligence men 
was to be taken behind the enemy lines 
where he was to descend by parachute. 
My business was to get him there, and 
at a given sign, the next n-ght, bring 
him back if he were lucky enough to be 
still alive. He was to do the rest. All 
the details of course are secret. You 
understand that, and I shall not give 
you them. This special information 
which Headquarters required was abso- 
lutely necessary, but would be gained 
at the imminent risk of his life. It 
was only one chance in many that he 
could keep out of the hands of the 
Boches. The night came and he ar- 
rived, disguised in a German uniform.” 

“Did you know him before?” I asked. 

“No, I had never seen him though I 
had often heard of him and the won- 
‘erful work he had done. Jove! these 
fellows have brains and pluck!” 

The Skinny, Insignificant Hero 
— ID he look the part?” I queried, 

with the usual woman’s curiosity. 

“Far from it—a small. skinny, in- 
significant looking soul. I suppose we 
will always have the old idea that a 
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footer ~ pe as a matter of fact it 
is general the contrary. Nothing to 
mark the vd iins a man of his k must 
have, except one quick, penetrating 


glance at the beginning, keen enough to 
reach your very marrow. It wasn’t the 
first time by many he had been up in a 
machine, and he seemed to thoroughly 
enjoy the motion. We went up with the 
other machines, on their way to the 
nightly stunt, but presently, we went a 
little higher, a little further ‘port’ and 
after awhile shot up suddenly and 
found ourselves on a plane by our- 
selves—-”’ ) 

He stonned t and, I gp the 
story was finished or practically so. He 
was utterly exhausted; his white face 
shining out in the darkness. There was 
a kind of aonnineel element in the whole 
thing. I had left him two or three 
times to see about other patients but 








something alwavs drew me back. Of 
course, as I told you, the doctor had 
insisted there was something on his 


mind, preventing his recovery, so I 
thoucht it best to let him go on. Do 
you think I was right, girls? 

“Assuredly,” we answered, and she 
went on 

“People often ask me if the stillness, 
the utter silence, up in the louds, does 
net seem uncanny.” went on the boy. 
“They forget that the noise of the ma- 
chine is so loud that the Pilot can hard- 
ly carry on any conversation with the 
Observer, without shouting at the pitch 
of his voice. One seldom speaks to the 
other, when the machine is going, un- 
less necessary. 

“Well, I carried my passenger over 
our front line, and over the enemy lines, 
and presently arrived, as near as I couid 
judge, over the place where I thought 
he might descend by the parachute. 
motioned to him to prepare, and he ad- 
justed the belt. It was the minute for 
him to drop off the plane.” 
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“To drop into nothi 
dered. 

“Yes, Sister, to leave our tiny ark of 
safety, oe in immeasurable space, 
and plunge into that gulf of blackness, 
which surrounded us. Of course he 
was — to the parachute, but what 
if it did not open? Dropping into that 
horrit le emptiness! 

“T looked swiftly at him, and in hs 
face, I could read his thoughts as if 
they were my own. 

“He had lost his nerve! 

“Did one wonder? A mere atom, like 
a grain of dust, to be dangling in space! 
Was he looking at the picture now as I 
was? I was giddy at the thought. It 
was a hideous nightmare. Two atoms 
of humanity penetrating the clouds, the 
immeasurable space which terrifies the 
limited mind of man! Held up by a 
few boards and rods of steel, and to 

suddenly plunge from it—into what?” 

“And we never heard of these terrible 
deeds men are doing for us,” I inter- 
rupted. 

“You will hear, Sister, when it is all 
over--I am sure vou understand how 
necessary it is to keep everything pos- 
sible secret now.” 

“Indeed I do—Go on!” I urged, for 
the very first beginning of dawn was 
glimmering through the windows. 

“His white face told me that his 
nerves had got the better of him, and 
that he was try ing to shout tome. His 
voice came faintly above the noise of 
the engines: 

“‘Take me back! I can’t do it! I 
tell vou I can’t! I can’t leap into that 
horrible space!’ 

“There we were, we two, alone in the 
world as it seemed, and to all intents 
and purposes we were. The occasional 
stars peering at us, seemed almost 
nearer to us than the world which we 

ild not see, but which we knew to be 
at our feet. Here, with me, the only 
other speck of humanity was trying to 
rice above the horrible fears, that flesh 
had made him heir to. I knew of the 
record of brave deeds which he had 
built for himself, and the invaluable 
service he had done his country. I had 
been told of the imminent danger, upon 
which he. without the slightest hesita- 
tion, had thrust himself. I know he had 
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played with the chance of Death! 
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The Lurking of Imp Imagination 
ND, therefore, I knew that in this 
man’s brain lurked that imp Im 

agination which had turned me into a 
coward, that first day before I went 
over the top, and that it was now about 
to w reck his career, 

“Supposing I ened to him, and 
carried him fely back to earth? 

“He must then return to his Head- 
quarters and confess that their orders 
were not carried out, because he had 
not the courage to do so; that the trust 
they had placed in him was misplaced 
because he was a coward. In other 
words that his honor was torn to rags. 
What must happen, could I keep a fel- 
low-man to this? Could I allow him to 
yield to that physical sickening sense 
of fear, which had him in its pewer for 
the moment? Would life be worth liv- 
ing, Sister, after that? Would it?” 

“No—” I said hes'tatingly, “I sup 
pose —_”? 

“You do not suppose, Sister, you 
know. To a brave woman, honor is as 
dear as to a man -I made up my 
mind hurriedly. I motioned to him as 
if I could not hear. I saw that he was 
still attached to the parachute—or vice 
versa—and I motioned to him to come 
near, as if I wanted to hear better. 
Nearer! nearer! He was _ standing, 
now quite close to me. With a sudden 
jerk of my wrist, I caught him and- 
pushed him into that black abyss.” 

The bov’s voice trailed off, and he 
lay shuddering beneath the sheet. 

For a minute I could say nothing. 
Then he broke in again. 

“It was his scream, Sister, when he 
went over! To the end of my Psu that 
awful, horrible, despairing scream will 
ring in my ears!” 

“But what is the end?” I hurried on. 
“You said he was attached to the para- 
chute. Perhaps he landed safely. Did 
you not find out?” 

“I had no time. I became ill immedi- 
ately after, and was sent down here. I 
picture him every minute of the day, 
Sister, as he fell off the plane. I hear 
his ery at nights.” 

“But we will find out about him,” I 
insisted. “I shall see that it is done.” 

Well, I told the M. O. the whole story 
except that, of course. I could not give 
names—as I did not know them. 

The boy would not even give names 
to the M. O. He said after all he had 
told, it was impossible for him to tell the 
man’s name. The doctor came to the 
conclusion, however, that only if the 
boy’s mind were relieved, could he ever 
get better. Thev thought accordingly 
that they were justified in laying the 
case before Headquarters—keeping 
back as much of the story as possible. 

Big discovered that the Secret Ser- 
vice Member had arrived safel sly on Ger- 
man territory, had found out his in- 
formation, but had been taken prison- 
er. 

A few days later further word was 
sent that he had escaped and was in 
Holland. 








A Canadian Hero “Goes West” 

WAS detailed, at very brief notice, 

to accompany a hospital train to the 
Base. I was kept on duty with this 
train much longer than I had expected. 

One afternoon, late, I stood with the 
M. O. at the side of one of our worst 
cases. He was a Canadian, and this 
was his first “Blighty” since he had 
crossed the seas three years ago. It 
was a leg case, crushed and broken, 
and because he had been lying out in 
“No Man’s Land” for a_ considerable 
time, the mud and dirt had soaked into 
his wound, and it was septic. The 
M. O.’s face was very grave and 
thoughtful. 

“ don't want to amputate. if I can 
possibly help it.” he said. “I have tried 
very possible thing but it seems to me 
a question of his leg or his life.” 

“Will jt be in time when we arrive 
at the 3ase? ” T asked. 

“eet arcely. I couldn’t take the risk 
No, Sister, I shall have to do it on the 
train. It is very rarely that we stop 
the train ourselves. though often 
enough we have to wait on a siding for 
hours to let another train pass. This 
is serious enough, however, to warrant 


He hurried off to give orders to have 
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Clean, healthy teeth— 


a business asset 


More and more, sound lustrous teeth are 
coming to be recognized as a sign of care 
and efficiency. Men who use Royal 

‘inolia Tooth Paste regularly soon 
acquire this asset—and a feeling of well 
being, with good digestion added. 


ROYAL VINOLIA 
TOOTH PASTE 


is a scientifically compounded dentifrice 
of the highest purity and quality that keeps 
the teeth and mouth ina state of whole- 
some cleanliness. It checks the destruc- 
tive acid influences it preserves the teeth 


from decay. LONDON 


PARIS 
POINT TORONT 
~y AP Men, ° 


Royal Vinolia Tooth Powder has 
the same superior qualities. Drug- 
gists and stores everywhere sell them, 
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Grow white, fine and 
absolutely pure. 
Runs freely, be the 
weather wet or dry. 


MADE IN CANADA 





The Handy Little Spout 
lets the Salt run ovt 
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‘California Syrup of Figs” 





All druggists sell the reliable and genuine 
‘California Syrup of Figs and Elixir of Senna’’. 


Children’s Pleasant Laxative 


Full directions for children of all ages are plainly 
printed on label. Mother! You must look for our 
aame,—The California Fig Syrup Company. 
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' bf) and thoroughly hygienic, not staining or irritating the most 
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The exclusion of German dye stuffs has stimulated British vf 
scientific research, evolving this deepest and_ richest 
British Black dye .for cotton and thread Stockings and Fx 
Socks, the modish and most economical footwear of to-dav. AY 7) 
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Whatever make you buy of Cotton 
or Thread Stockings or Hose, in- 
sist on sceing the Hawley mark, 








WARRANTED 
which is the guarantee of the Dye. STAINLESS 4 ADP 


Absolutely permanent, retaining its intensity thr wash and wear 


4 skin. — 
Trade enquiries invited, 
A. E. HAWLEY & CO., Limited, 3 (nF DIERS, 


Sketchley Dye Works, HINCKLEY, Eng. 
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the train backed into a siding, and soon 
we had stopped. The little theatre was 
in a state of complete readiness for an 
emergency operation, such as_ this 
would be. In a few minutes I had to 
prepare the lad for his operation. I 
spoke to him very softly, that the other 
cases, so very near, might not be dis- 
turbed. 

“The doctor has told you it is neces- 
sary to amputate.” 

“Sure.” 

“You’re a brave lad to take it so 
quietly,” I couldn’t help saying. 

” I... if anything goes wrong, 
Sister, will you write to my folks? 
They live down East in America. I 
guess you’ve got the address, all right.” 
The stretcher-bearers arrived to carry 
him into the theatre. Heads were rals- 
ed from pillows as he was carried past. 
As the orderlies, with their burden, 
picked their steps among the mat 
tresses, I coming behind, we passed a 
little, bald-headed man of more than 
forty, whose nerve was gone, and who 
was sohbing with pain. 

“Cheer-o, old buck,” came from the 
young Canadian who was about to lose 
his leg. “Cheer up! see you later!” I 
could not help taking his hand in mine 
and saying: 

“You deserve to win out, Canada, and 
I believe you will.” 

Now that the train had stopped, it 
seemed unnaturally quiet. One missed 
the rumbling and the noise in which 
one lived one’s life. One forgot, when 
the operation was being skilfully and 
quickly carried on, that one was not in 
a regular hospital, but instead on a 
train, in a desolate little siding, miles 
away from town and village. It was 
completed and the boy was carried 
back to his berth. I left a train order- 
ly to watch him until he came out of 
the anaesthetic, and went on with my 
dressings. 

I went back to my Canadian. He was 
out of the anaesthetic and was perfectly 
conscious and sensible. But he was in 
a terrible state of weakness. I sent for 
the M.O 

“There is a poor chance in any case, 
Sister. Try to brace up his heart. a 


WeE had started again now and I 
went to the Canadian’s berth. He 
was sinking. It was too evident. The 
M.O. came at the same moment and 
examined him. 

“I’m afraid there is no hope, Sister. 
It was the only chance. and it has fail- 
ed. Do what you can for him, but I am 
afraid it will soon be all over.” Pres- 
entlv the Canadian opened his eyes: 

“It’s about time to write that letter, 
Sister.” he said, in weak tones, but a 
smile in his eves. I knew it was true: 
I brought a wr'ting nad. and took out 
my fountain pen. He thought a few 
moments, and with a far-away look in 
his eyes, began: 

“Dear Dad. 


I have hed a corking time. 









I would 
n't have given up my place here for 
aruthina in the world. IT am jolly glad 
] came, Dad. Sorry you'll be alone 4 hut 
this would have hee ” hard on Mother. 
lit takes us men for war, don’t it, dad? 
Yours sver. 
Ed.” 

“That's all, Sister. Thanks.” 

I waited with him, till I was 
to change some dressing further down 
the coach. Presently I looked up and 
saw the orderly, who had been left with 
him, sign to me. I hurried to his side 
and took his hand in mine. 

“Brave! Brave boy!” I whispered to 
him. He opened his eyes, to smile, and 

his life was over. 
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An Enemy Asked For Water 
yb liges train was rumbling along at 
very easy pace to prevent more jolt- 
ng than was necessary. Suddenly a 
voice from above my head startled me: 

“Geben sie mir wasser.” (Give me 
water). German! I raised myself on 
tiptoes and looked into the cot. A fair- 
haired boy of seventeen was there, a 
weak, gentle lad, for all the world like 
rv small brother at home. 

“And this is my enemy,” I thought. 
“Or would be. only that in hospital one 
does not distinruish between an enemy 
and a friend—they are all patients. He 
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looked at me with alarm and much pait 
in his softened blue eyes. 

“Where are you hurt?” 

“It is mein beine” (leg), he whisp- 
ered, and I found a smashed bone in the 
lower leg and the blood oozing from the 


wound He already had been dressed 
at. the Field Ambulanc: I got off the 
splint, cleaned and dressed the wound, 
and arranyed the ght, fair-haired boy 
as comfortably as I could. } 

“Gut! gut!” he kept whispering, 
“Schister is gut!” and he looked up at 
me with eyes like a dumb animal trying 





to show his 


The Rainbow Death 


Below him on the mattress was a 
young Londoner from the Artists’ 
Rifles. His was not a serious wound, 

Continued 

The letter was heard with amaze- 
ment but without discussion. All were 
too intent upon finding out what else 


“When I iearned from the Belmont 
clerk that Lefroy had registered just a 
few days before the receipt of that 
letter, when I discovered no boats had 
left New York and that Petersen could 
not have sailed to Europe at the time I 
had been led to believe, it seemed 
reasonable te conclude that either 
Petersen was still in New York and did 
not wish to be known, or that there was 
no such person. I would have cabled 
Mrs. Ainsworth for a description of the 
man had not Lena Davis given me some- 
thing else to think about. She was, as 
you know, a German agent, whose sole 
duty to the Wilhemstrasse was to 
count the parcels marked with a red 
label (denoting, I suppose, some chem- 
ical ingredient), which left the works 
and report their numbers to Lefroy.” 

“A Red label?” muttered Lane. 
“Those contain t. n. t.” 

“TI thought so!” said Helen, “and she 
old me further that Lefroy had a 
aboratory—quite a significant fact 
considering that he had never hinted of 
t to me! It was through Lena that 
Lefroy met Clare Mitchner, but it was 
throuch the latter, rather than the girl 
in his employ, that he was determined 
to destroy tlhe Chemical Works and all 
within it. Why, I cannot say, unless 
he recognized .n Miss Mitchner a stead- 
ier too] with which to work.” 
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“But she would not have done it?” 


cried Lane, protestingly. 

“How can one say, now? This much 
ave pieced together from bits of con- 
tion which Lena overheard and did 
not understand—Lefroy used to threat- 
en to kill you, Mr. Lane, by slow and 
torturing degrees } Mitchner did 








not carry out his 
“Why should r her, if she 
not hesitate to sacrifice seven hun- 


lives?” Drummond interrupted. 


“Because she loved her employer,” 
answered Helen, simply. “Lena says 
that in the excess of her anxiety for 

used to pray aloud for him 


knowing that a sound passed 





God,” whispered Lane. “I 


“I faney that Clare Mitchner would 
not defy Lefroy, but that she put him 
<ing to gain time and find some 
way out of the desperate plight. I im- 

ne that gradually Lefroy became 
uspicious of her and felt she would be 








better out of his way. I know he must 
have threatened her, because there was 
nroof thet she knew death was near.” 
“But w in God's name, Helen,” 
Mr. Fait ither broke in excitedly, 
“did she not turn the scoundrel over to 
the police long ago, and why did he 
poor girl with the affair?’ 
answer your first question 
n only conjecture and string 
little | its of conversation over- 
Lena... Lefroy must have 
been too clever not to anticipate some 


such move and his obvious method was 
to threaten that he were betrayed, he 
had a dozen men who could ‘carry on 
the*work of destruction quite as easily. 
In regard to the second. .. 1 am certain 
that the similarity in the appearance 
of the cars, the astounding likeness be- 
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and I noticed how he watched with 
great interest the dressing of the little 
prisoner’s wound. 

“Say, Boche, where do you come 
from?” he called up in German, and the 
boy turned up his young, white face, 
guzed at him earnestly and answered: 

“Von den walde.” (From the woods.) 

“Thought so,” muttered the Artist, 
for he happened to be one of the 
rtists’ Rifles who really was an artist. 
“Sister, there is a face—look at it 
n which there is no guile.” And look- 

gy at the face, I knew what he meant. 
“Ves J suppose they have dragged 
he children of the forest, too, into this 
evilish business,” I replied, hurrying 


on to the next case. 
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Yes, they’ll need Lifebuoy 


Playtime is infection time. There 
are cuts,scratches, bruises—there is 
the free and artless contact with 
other children—there is street dust, 
germs and dirt everywhere. Yet 
there is one sure, economical easy- 


tween the two girls, thegdusk and the 
irgency for haste, all cOmbined to lead 
Lefroy into committing a double crime. 
Ile must have watched his opportunity 
to meet the limousine when it was held 
up at some particularly crowded spot; 
he evidently appeared at the open win- 
dow, accomplished his object and dis- 
appeared in the throng scarcely a 
moment later. It was a fiendish plan, 
f 


to-get safeguard, and that is 
thought out by a fiendish brain and exe- 
cuted with some skill. He attracted no 


C HEALTH 
BDUUT soap 
attention and apparently left no clue. 7 


“Surprise, pieasure—a greeting in Wash the little bodies with Lifebuoy. Its 
fact, showed plainly in Berenice’s ex- 
pression. On the other hand, fear, 
horror, fleeting though it was, lay in 
Clare Mitchner’s eyes. She knew his 
purpose and knew that she could not 
escape its fulfi!mernt.” 













rich, healing antiseptic oils make for per- 
fect cleanliness and keep the skin rosy and 
healthy, free from germ and microbe 





The carbolic odour in Life- 


“Yes,” broke in Chief Magruder, “but buoy is a sign of its protect: 
what did he do?” ive qualities—quickly van- 
“He touched them with The Rainbow , ishing after use. 
Death,” Helen told him. 
“] am coming to that. ... Learning ’ 
that Lefroy had a laboratory I went 
that night on a solitary tour of investi- LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED. 
gation and to my great relief, it must TORONTO 10 


be confessed, I found Fogarty on the 
beat. From him I discovered that onty 











the basement of a certain house was in 
use and that a man was the resident. 
Fogarty had never been suspicious of 
this individual in any way nor did he 
know anything conclusive about him. 
Giving the policeman instructions to 


come to me only ata given signal ot Sterling Silver Inlaid 


after the lapse of a certain length of . 
time, I felt my way down the basement 5 t A (ad OR Points 
steps and picked my way into the place. a t e parte Bae 

My first impression was that of being in 
the best equipped laboratory in the city. 
There were ccpper condensers, steel 
mortars, rengents for dissolving and 
tttes for ysis all over the 











or gas anal 
ace; it was evidently the work-shop 
of an experimenter in the most intri- 
cate chemical research work. There 
was an open blow furnace almost op- 
posite the door. The room at my en- 
trance was but poerly lighted and at 
first glance I thought it was empty. In 
a moment, however, I discovered my 
mistake. Beside the door of the fur- 






















nace lay Lefroy practically uncon- 

scious. He breathed with greatest diffi- The black spots on the dia- 
cul and what each gasp cost him I ; / grams above indicate the wear 
shudder to think. I tasted a little of points at the back of the handle 
his hellish invention and I know.” She and bowl of spoons and the back 
stoppei, coughed and asked for water. / of forks. The shaded area shows 

“Accidental death, I take it?” inter- ‘ 3 the tip of spoon bowl. 

posed the Chief professionally. F 


These are the points at which the 
wear shows soonest on ordinary 
silver-plated ware, because of the 
wearing away of the silver deposit. 
But in HOLMES & EDWARDS 
“Silver Inlaid” flatware, a piece 
of sterling silver is welded in at 
the two spots while the spoon tip 
is super plated. In “Super Plate 


flatware, all three points are protected by a 


“Beyond a doubt. There was noth- 
ing to suggest the contrary.” 

“IT saw his body, of course,” said 
Harkniss, musingly, “and don’t re- 
member anything that looked liké a 
rainbow mark.” 

“No,” returned Helen,” you wouldn't. 
It did not show one, either. I will try 


to tell you the reason—although ignor- 





ant of the exact nature of the Rainbow | heavy extra coating of pure silver, giving 
Death. I am quite convinced that it is i | spoons and forks protection at the wear points. 
a gas,discovered by Lefroy, who, it goes } ‘ et nas 
without saying, possessed a profound | Y anita orig nk Cag ns Bk y 


knowledge of chemistry and went to 
Mexico in the interests of his Govern- 
ment. I believe that there, in the 
swamp district, he experimented with 
minerals or plants until he found what 
he required, after which he ruthlessly 
practised upon the natives. Satisfied 
that his invention would do all that it 
was expected of it, he left a supply in 


Vanufactured ex wely in Canad 
The Standard Silver Company 
of Toronto, Limited 
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Everybodys Happy 


as comfortable 
when they are wearing 


USN 


THE PURE WOOL 


UNDERCLOTHING 


THAT WILL NOT SHRINK 


‘CEETEE’ underwear is made especially for 
those who appreciate guality and comfort. 

Whiie the first cost is higher than ordinary 
underwear, the better wear, greater warmth, 
lighter weight and all-round satisfaction make it 
much more economical in the long run. 


You cannot buy poor ‘CEETEE’—it is not 
made. 

The process of manufacture is different and 
expensive—there is nothing else like it made in 
Canada—special machinery—specially trained 
operators—each garment with individuality. 

Only the very finest, safest and cleanest 
Australian Merino wool is used—so soft that a 
baby can wear it. 

There are no seams—as the garments are 
made with a selvedge and the joins are kni/ted 
together—not sewn as in ordinary garments. 

Each ‘CEETEE’ garment is knit, not cut, to 
fit the body. 

Fach ‘CEETEE’ garment goes through our 


special secret process, making it absolutely 
unshrinkable. 


As a matter of fact, ‘CEETEE’ is 
better than imported, it is in a class 
by itself—without competition and is 
superlative. 


Made i ail sizes for Men, Women and Children 
—in Union Suits or Separate Garments. 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU. 


The C. TURNBULL COMPANY of Galt, Limited 


GALT, ONTARIO 


-—--On Active Service-—- 
BONN, Germany, Jan. 2nd, 1919 


Messrs. The C. Turnbull Co., Ltd. 
Galt, Ontario 
Gentiemen:— 

Three years ago, before leaving G...... 
for overseas, I bought three sets of com- 
binations. which I have worn almost con- 
tinuously since and which have given splen- 
did satisfaction. They are now finished and 
I should like to renew them. They are 
marked, Turnbul!’s Guaranteed Ceetee Un- 
shrinkable Full-fashiened” and are *brown 
in color. I will want four suits this time. 

Please make the shipment as soon as 
possibie. 

Yours truly 


pambeueitesses6scocess (Signed) 
Lieut. Colonel 
Commanding....Bn.Can. Engineers 
*These brown Garments are Turnbull's 
cashmere No. 432. The original of above 
letter may be seen on file at our offices 
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Sure Shot is one of the ‘‘Acme’’ Family 
There is am “‘Acme’’ machine to meet every requirement, 
from the binding of fine silks, delicate paper, t carpet 
Uf your requirements are peculiar we will make a special machine 
serve your purpose salisfactorily 

Write to-day, stating your requirements. An 
“seme” Machine will save time and money for 
you. 

Ernest J, Scott & Co. - Montreal, Canada 
Aeme Stapling Machine Co., Limited, Camden, \ .J 
Progress Typewriter Supply Company, Limited 

London, Eng. 
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Mexico and came tc. New York to carry 
out a further policy of frightfulness. 
Of that, more in a moment. 

“Now, I think that after making his 
fatal move in the case of Berenice, and 
after suspecting that Lena Davis had 
spoken to me, he was preparing to exe- 
cute his design against the Chemical 
Works or possibly some other plant, 
and had released consciously or other- 
wise more gas in his laboratory than 
he realized.” 

“But you—” broke in Mr. 
weather, “did you not detect it?” 

“Not in the least. I administered 
every sort of restorative and antidote 
I knew and was just making for the 
door to signal Fogarty when my heart 
seemed to burst in my throat... My 
tongue swelled up... fire seared my 
eye-balls and nostrils. . . in short, good 
friends, in those horrible moments be- 
fore I lost consciousness, I said good 
bye mentally to each one of you.” 

Drummond cursed under his breath. 

“T think that the supply in Mexico is 
designed for use at the Front,” Helen 
went on. “You know that both the 
Germans and the Allies are constantly 
searching for a new gas for which the 
enemy has no antidote, and one of the 
features of this which makes it so 
valuable is that we are not prepared for 
it. There is no warning. Our boys 
have no thought of masks. They go 
into it, breathe it for some time and— 
and—there is no mark left,” she hur- 
ried on, “in the case of inhalation, but 
IT feel sure that a small quantity dis- 
persed from such an instrument as an 
atomizer, would leave a mark where 
the slightest condensation occurred. I 
also think that death would be much 
swifter and practically painless.” 

There was silence for a moment, and 
then Helen continued: 

“Lefroy’s effects were searched and 
evidence brought to light which did not 
tend to clear his character—lists of 
chemical and munition plants, names of 
prominent chemists, political and mili- 
tary leaders and the like. Then the 
cablegram definitely committed him.” 

“The cablegram?” echoed Mr. Fair- 
weather. 

“Yes. It seemed reasonable to as- 
sume that as a German agent he must 
be communicating with his Government 
and to Mr. Harkniss is due the credit 
of proving this. He discovered that 
Lefroy had been sending cables to a 
clothing firm in Stockholm and that 
the first message, despatched almost 
immediately upon his arrival, decipher- 
ed, read—-have you a copy, Mr. Hark- 
niss?” 

“Sorry,” said the Inspector, “but I 
haven’t. However, the gist of it was 
that another—another, mind you—con- 
signment was ready for shipment as 
svon as a U-boat could be sent. Pretty 
conclusive evidence, eh?” 

No one answered the question, and 
Drummond voiced the thought that was 
in every mind 

“Goced God,” he cried excitedly, “isn’t 
there some way in which we can locate 
the base in Mexico and put a stop to 
these shipments?” 


Fair- 


“And what about a counter-acting 
chemical?” demanded Lane, turning to 
Helen. 


She spread out her hands and when 
she spoke a note of despondency had 
crept into her voice. 

“Even while I have been choking and 


gasping,” she said, “I have been at 
work searching. . . searching. . . but 
don’t seem to get anywhere... I 


have done nothing for Science and there 
seemed opportunity for 
much!” 

“Ah, now, Miss Dupont, 
down-hearted,” said the Chief. “Listen 
vo this!” and he waved an official docu- 
ment before her eves. . “German 
super-U-hoat sunk off east coast 
Mexico, yesterday. . That informa- 
tion came to me privately. You can 
guess what it means. It means that 
one of the enemy’s submarines sent to 
attack our vessels on the way over. was 
starting home with a load of Lefrov’s 
material. ... perhaps all of it. who 
can say? So we will forgive your fail- 
ure in the ‘nterest of Science if you can 
help us locate a German agent, and 
sink a super-U-boat every morning be- 
fore breakfast!” 


doing so 


don’t be 
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A Woman on the Bench 


Continued from page 36 


papers, the males frequently prefer to 
appear here. Women who are charged 
singly for any offence, always appear 
in their own court. There are several 
advantages in this, the primary one be- 
ing that each woman gets a chance to 
make good jf she wants to take it. 

While we do not always fail, I must 
own that where the older woman is 
concerned, she does not readily respond. 
She may be moved to tears, and may 
promise better th.ngs, but the experi- 
ences she has lived through have reg 
istered themselves on her nerves and 
fibre until she seems powerless to help 
herself. Her will is weakened: her 
mora! nature broken down, and she has 
become an exile from her common hu- 
manity. Such a woman js a derelict on 
the ocean of | , “a wrecker,” and a 
treacherous trull of whom an old-time 
writer said, she “has cast down many 
wounded; yea, many strong men have 
been slain by her.” 

When we have industrial homes for 
the many wayward girls who appear in 
where shall be 
taught three R’s and suitable trades 
e shall have done a great deal to 
solve the problem of delinquency. At 
present we keep them shut up, but 
teach them almost nothing. It is not 
wise to take a year out of a girl’s life 
and then turn her out on the street— 
purer in mind and healthier in body— 
t is true, but no more capable of main- 
taining herself than. before incarcera- 
tion. Where is the use of telling a girl 
to be good when we all know that good- 
ness js largely a by-product of effici- 











piaces 


they 


ency? 
In talking to the girls, and enquir- 
ing into their habits, where feeble- 


mindedness was not a causative factor, 
I have found the bad girl to be the 
ignorant, lazy one, who has not been 
taught to use her hands. 

The industrial side of redemptive 
work is one which requires close and 
urgent attention on the part of all in- 
terested women. Much good work has 
been done in the past to reclaim the 
wayward girl, but, after all, the strug- 
gies in life are not so much between 
the good and the bad as between the 
good and the better. The best way a 
woman magistrate, or any other wo- 
man, can be a savior is not to stoop and 
save, but to stand by the girl and let 
her save herself. 


F you are looking for an easy job, or 

one that is calculated to make 

friends for you, do not be a Police 
Magistrate 

There being two sides to every case, 
and the magistrate having to find in 
favor of one, it is wholly clear that the 
fifty per centum which represent the 
other side, whether as plaintiff, defend- 
ants, counsel, witnesses, or listeners 
must go away displeased, or even 
angry. 

Women, in particular, because of 
their hitherto more secluded lives, are 
unused to taking reproof in public, and 
are apt to harbor bitterness. 

Recause they are of the same sex, the 
majority expect sympathy and defence 
from a woman magistrate rather than 
justice, and are surprised and chagrin- 
ed that she should “side with” a man 
on any occasicn. This is especially true 
in cases where indocile women assault 
their husbands. “He’s able to take care 
of himself, he is,” they’ll say, whereas 
a man who is being beaten by his wife 
is probably the most ludicrous, the most 
helpless, and--yes, one of the most 
pitiable objects in the world. If he 
strikes back, he knows that the result 
is likely to be serious, and so he must 
either stand up under the beating or 
dodge as best he may. 

In Northern Alberta, a woman quar 
reled with her husband over the titles 
of their farm and, to corroborate her 
tick. Since 





argument, hit him with a s 





her childhood she had been blind in her 
richt eve, and wore glasses to save her 
left one 

When in } rage, her husband hit 
back, by some awful miscalculation, the 
blow was landed on the lens of the left 


eve crushing the glass into her eyeball, 
forever destroying her vision. 


Pitier, forgive old 
p for this, in that he will never 
rive himse] ! 

The offence of husband-beating may 
one that is peculiar to the North 
where the average woman is more vital, 
more big and unafraid than in the 
South but, for a_ certainty, it is not 
altogether unknown in Alberta. 

Having aiways held it as a cardinal 
principle that the distinguishing mark 
of a really fine woman is loyalty to her 
own sex, it often disturbs me in these 
cases of sex-antagonisms to see that my 
value both as a woman and as a magis- 
trate is falling cent by cent, and tha‘ 
presently it will go below par. 

Indeed, one woman from the Britisn 
Isles who had beaten her mentally 
afflicted husband with a chair rung, and 
who was bound over to keep the peace, 
threatened to start a petition to nave 
me officially disqualified as it was quite 
evident to her that I was “no woman's 
magistrate.” 

Another female designated by the 
pclice as “a snowbird”’—that is to sa 
one who snuffs a preparation of cocaine 
known as srow—threatened to shoot 
me, be¢ause of a severe sentence im- 
posed upon her. I might have been 
frightened by this had I not found, on 
locking up the matter, that the killing 
of magistrates is really quite a rare oc- 
currence. Indeed, the only case I could 
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find happened ir England when, in the | 
year 1678, a magistrate was found dead | 
in a ditch at the foot of Primrose Hill, | 


a sword having been run through his 
body. 

That magistrates were no more ap- 
preciated jn those times, is evidenced by 
a writer of the day having described 
this murder as the finest piece of art in 
the seventeenth century. 

Then, too, the woman magistrate suf- 
fers at the hands of her female admir- 
ers, in that they frequently use her as 
a kind of fearsome bogey to scare their 
employers, their husbands, or their ice- 
men. They threaten also to “squeal” 
on their associates in wrong-doing, and 
frequent!y do squeal, usually by means 
of an anonymous letter or by telephone 

This procedure is not calculated to 
enhance the magistrate’s popularity 
with the males of the commun'ty, sv 
that it is just as well at the beginninz 
of your career to make up your mind 
a very considerable amount of resent- 
ment from both sexes. 

So far as I can recall, the only per 
son who seems to befriend the woman 
magistrate is the counsel for the de- 
fence, who so frequently refers to your 
wisdom, your well-known fairness, and 
your ability to digest evidence, hoping 
you may flatly fall for his pleasant 
“butter.” and so acquit his client. Do 
I fall for it? Ho! Ho! my curious 
friends. do you think I'd be after tell- 
ing if I did? 

Speaking of Counsel for the de- 
fence, once a barrister pleaded that 
I should look leniently upon his client 
and not with the unsympathetic eyes 
which a woman of the higher class so 
often turns upon a woman of the lower 
class 

The request startled me. Was I do- 
ing this? Is it true that the over-work- 
ed woman of the so-called “lower 
subjected to temptations at an 
earlier age. becomes more liable to 
these than the over-fed, idle, and over- 
developed woman who is reared in more 
comfortable surroundings? 

Should a mag'strate rule that each 
class has its specific soul, or is it true, 
on the contrary, that 

“The Colonel's lady and Judy O’Grady 
Are sisters under the skin?” 

In my mind, the question is still un- 
settled, in that I am forced to change 
my conclusions from day to day in 
order that justice may not seem to fail. 
After all, nothing is easier to upset 
than a conclusion, unless it be a canoe. 

There is one distinct benefit, however, 
magistrate in a 
woman’s court; you are saved from the 
risk of stagnancy. You will have the 
distinction too—albeit a graceless one 

of having persecuted more perfectly 
pure, unoffending ladies than any other 
woman in your city. 
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as I do in my own boy. 


“Three years ago he sterted at Browning’s at $15 a week. Married, had 
one child, couldn’t save a cent. One day he came in here desperate—wanted 


i ae Sta. NR 
“He Deposits $500 a Month!” 


“See that man at the Receiving Teller’s window? That's Billy King, Man- 
ager for Browning Company. Every month he comes in and deposits $500. 
I’ve been watching Billy for a long time—take almost as much interest in him 
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to borrow a hundred dollars—wife was sick. 


“T said, ‘Billy, I'm going to give you something worth more than a loan—some good advice i 
and if you'll follow it I'll let you have the $100, too. You don't want to work for $15 a ii 
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week all your life,do you?’ Ofcourse he didn’t. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘there's away to climb out of i 
your job to something better. Take up a course with the International Correspondence Schools q 
in the work you want to advance in, and put in some of your evenings getting special training. | 


The Schools will do wonders for you—I know, we've got several I.C.S. boys here inthe bank.’ 


“ That vor night Billy wrote to Scranton and a few days later he had started studying \ 
Thy _ Prater nates TEAR OUT HERE OO we om = 


- 'NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


at home y, in a few months he had 
doubled his salary! Next thing I knew he 
was put in charge of his department, andtwo 
months ago they made him Manager. And 
he’s making real money. Owns his own 
home, has quite a little property beside, and 
he's a regular at that window every month. 
It just shows what @ man can do in a little 
spare time.” 


Employers are begging for men with am- 
bition, men who really want to get ahead in 
the world and are willing to prove it by 
training themselves in spare time to do some 
one thing well. 


Prove that you are that kind of aman! The 
International Correspondence Schools are 
ready and anxious to help you prepare for 
something better if you'll simply give them 
the chance. More than two million men and 
women in the last 28 years have taken the 
I. C. S. route to more money. Over 100,000 
others are getting ready in the same way 
right now. 


Is there any reason why you should let 
others climb over you when you have the 
same chance they have? Surely the least 
you can do is to find out just what there is 
in this proposition for vou. Here is all we 
ask: Without cost, without obligatiny your- 
self in any way, simply mark anc mail this 
coupon. 


Dept. Z, 745 St. Catherine St., W. 


Montreal, Can. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
| the position, or in the subject, be/ore which I mark X. 
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DEPARTMENT OF NAVAL SERVICE 


a complete education in Naval Science. 


as midshipmen. A naval career is not compulsory, 


mentz!|, a good grounding in Science, Engimeering, 
development or further specialization. 


ment of the Naval Service, Ottawa. 


near Victoria, B.C 


ho wever. 





ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE OF CANADA 


The Royal Naval College is established for the purpose of imparting 


Graduates are qualified to enter the Imperial or Canadian Services 


For 


those who do not wish to enter the Navy the course provides a 
thorough grounding in Applied Science and is accepted as qualifying 
for entry as second year students in Canadian Universities 

he scheme of education aims at developing discipline with ability 
to obey and take charge, a hich sense of honor, both physical and 


Mathematics, 


Pending erection of buildings to replace those destroyed at the 
of the Halifax disaster, the Royal Naval Coliege is located at Esquimalt, 


G. J. DESBARATS, 
Deputy Minister of the Naval Service. 


Navigation, History and Modern Languages, as a basis for general 


Particulars of entry may be obtained on application to the Depart- 


time 


Unauthorized publication of this advertisement will not be paid fer. 


Ottawa, February 3rd, 1919 
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Idea 


Continued from page 33 


And an 


story out of John R. Smith, was asked 
after he came away, if he had succeed- 
ed in securing an interview. “No,” he 
replied disgustedly. “Smith succeeded 
in interviewing me. 

The strenuous drift of his career has 
left an indelible impress on his person- 
ality. Outwardly, he wears the unread- 
able mask of a poker-player, but his 
speech and actions are indicative of an 
alert and impulsive mind. If something 
in a conversation should happen to sug- 
gest a real idea to him, he’s quite as 
liable to be away in a flash to put that 
idea at work while the visitor ponders 
over the odd eccentricities of grain 
operavors. 

His gift-for reading and sizing up 
other men is a by-word. All his exe- 
cutives are hand-picked—by John R. 
Smith. There’s a story told—for the 
veracity of which I cannot vouch—which 
iilustrates one of his characteristics. 
John R. Smith has three hobbies: golf- 
ing, breaking the speed laws on the 
motor highways and a rare collection of 
diamonds. The story is that he one 
time lost a wallet containing a number 
of his most highly prized sparklers and 
a roll of bills amounting to three hun- 
dred dollars. A superintendent on one 
of his farms found it and brought it to 
him. John R. was so delighted to re- 
cover his pet gems that he handed the 
man the roll of bills. “Here,” he said, 
“keep that change; jt’s worth it to get 
the stones back.” The man refused the 
money, and his chief, thinking it was 
modesty on the farmer’s part, took the 
three hundred dollars to a savings bank 
where he deposited one hundred dollars 
each to the credit of the superinten- 
lent’s three small childreri. The super- 
intendent took the bank pass books away 
from the children and carried them 
back to Mr. Smith stating that he could 
not accept money that he did not be- 
lieve he had earned. For his ill-advised 
action, he received his time and a cheque 
for the same to date with a curt explan- 
ation that “he was too honest to be 
trusted.” 


Jchn R. Smith’s Own Story 


N observant physiogomist might tell 
«you that John R. Smith has the 
wide, high brow of a dreamer and the 
aggressive jaw of a man of action. But 
John R. would be the first to emphatic- 
ally deny that he is personally gifted 
with a resourceful imagination, or that 
he has a Napoleonic knack of fashion- 
ing dreams into realities. Let him tell 
the story himself: 

“No, I can’t say that either Davidson 
or myself were ever abnormally ambi- 
tious to become either millionaires or 
ruling factors in commerce,” he denied 
at the suggestion. “Necessity was the 
parent of almost every one of our un- 
jertakings. We were pretty much the 
creatures of circumstances. 

“For instance, we started out as 
pioneers in the hospital elevator busi- 
ness through the very ordinary obser- 
vation that there was a wastage in 
Canada’s grain crop through lack of 
large enough facilities to redeem lower 
grades. Grain that did not come up to 
a remarkable standard was actually left 
on the grower’s hands and huge quanti- 
ties of it rotted on the prairies. It did 
not require any extraordinary imagina- 
tion to see that as Western Canada’s 
grain production increased the amount 
of lower grades would become enorm 


ous and the wastage proportionately so 


if means were not found to turn them 
nto marketable commodities. 

“That was the genesis of our first 
little hospital elevator in Fort William,” 
continued Mr. Smith. “We soon after- 
wards found that this elevator and other 
| elevators subsequently built 
by rival concerns were by no means 
capable of meeting the demands made 
upon them. §S 


’ + 
nespital 


So we sold our first enter 


prise and built the thoroughly modern, 
fast-handling plant of a million and 
three-quarters capacity that now oper 
ites on the waterfront of Port Arthur.” 
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more in less time with the aid 
of a 
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ENCIL DUPLICATOR 


This simple, accurate, easily 
operated machine prints excel- 
lent form letters without type- 
setting trouble or muss. It ac- 
curately reproduces drawings 
and ruled forms without com- 


tion or electrotypes. 
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With it you can print 


A Thousand Copies 
for 20 Cents 


You can print form letters, bul- 
letins, price lHsts, announce- 
ments, office forms, factory 
forms and thousands of other 


jobs. 


One machine has saved a thou- 
sand dollars on form letter work 


aione. 


Only One Model 
and One Price 


Every Rotospeed is fully equip- 
ped for any kind of typewritten, 
hand written or ruled work. It 
dges everything that a stencil 
duplicator can do and yet it is 
so simple that any one can 
operate it almost immediately. 


Free Trial 


We offer to put this money- 
maker in your office with full 
equipment ot free trial It will 
ts price before you buy it. 
Write at once to anyone of the 
sted below for the de- 
tails of this unusual offer 


Save 


The Rotospeed Co. 
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coming the opposite. 
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The plant which Mr. Smith made re- 
ference to is said to be the last word in 
despatch and efficiency for handling, 
storing and redeeming off-grade grains. 
The uninitiated may not know that these 
cleaning elevators are capable of taking 
in cargoes that are three-parts dirt, 
gravel, mustard-seed, wild oats and 
weeds of all Western varieties and re- 
dee ning the grain from this mess. Not 
only that, vat they segregate all the 
constituents from No. 1 Hard down, so 
that each may be disposed of on the 
market for what it is worth. Damp and 
off-grade grains are also treated by 
patent processes in these elevators and 
redeemed for disposal. Hence the name 
“hospital elevator,” which so many peo- 
pie have puzzied over 


How the Business Grew 


sas ig was in the same manner that all 


our subsidiary enterprises were 
continued Mr. Smith. “In 
t plant we encounter- 
lifficulties. We found 

would be advantageous to have our 
own lake transportation service—in 
fact it became a necessity. So we 
bought a fleet of six grain steamers to 
handle our business for us. 

“Next, in connection with the opera- 
tion of the new plant it was found that 
switching charges and switching opera- 


suggested,” 


our new waterfror 








| tions were such that grain could not be 


properly nor economically handled for 


} us, principally on account of the high 


switching tariff. We secured a vessel 


}and made a transfer ship cut of her 


with a capacity of 70,000 bushels. This 
boat is a self-unloader and can unload 
at any elevator at the rate of 15,000 
bushels an hour. The transfer ship has 
handled upward of 108,000 bushels in 
ene day. 

“I could show you that the ideas be- 
hind all our enterprises started in the 
same way,” contended Mr. Smith. “The 
stock-feed and molasses manufacturing 
plant was suggested by the amount of 
off-grade grain that had to be shipped 
to United States to find a market. We 
concluded that in Canada, where so 
much stock feed was imported, there 
should be a means of making use of it 
here. This plant has been running con- 
tinuously, grinding standard stock feed 
for the Dominion Government. 

“Our country elevators, Western mer- 
chandising offices, harbor improvement 
companies, fish-packing plants and so 
forth all came into being in the self- 
same manner—that is through some 
necessity suggested by one of our al- 
ready going concerns.” 

“How about the newspapers?” Mr. 
Smith was asked. “I understand you 
own a half dozen or more from Port 
Arthur to the coast.” 

“Same thing,” came back the grain 
operator. “We needed the newspapers 
or we would not have purchased or es- 
tablished them. The man who says he 
buvs a newspaper just to play with is 
either a fool or a hypocrite. We saw 
the crying need of a nationwide means 

f seting forth the position of the grain 
trade from time te time. You know how 
restriction after restriction put on by 
tl Government has been gradually 
g the grain trade in Western Can- 
‘ and forcing operators to invest 
their money elsewhere. We felt that 
we should have a means of showing the 

ople candidly just what was going on. 
It has been a slow process to educate the 
people to the peril of this governmental 
nauisition, but they will see it sooner 
or later. I hope they do before the grain 
trade of Canada, representing as it does 
years of achievement, is utterly ruined.” 








He Objects to Restrictions 
\4® SMITH is at present rather pes- 
, simistic about the future of the 
Canadian grain-handling business. He 
even hints that governmental restric- 
tions will sooner or later force a large 
portion of it into bankruptcy. 

“We started out primarily as grain 
operators,” said he. ““For years we have 
made our principal business that of 
grain-handling. To-day it is fast be- 
Shipbuilding, 
marble-quarrying and other industries 
vuitside the Dominion are receiving the 
attention that we once devoted almost 
exclusively to Canada’s leading indus- 
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HEATING A RADIATOR 
WITH A TEA-KETTLE 


If you want more 
hours of heating ni 
comfort per tonof 
coal, write al once 
for the complete 
Dunham story 


fitted with a Dunham Radiator Trap 


It can be done; it was done at the Ottawa Tech- 
ical School before a group of engineers who were 
amazed at the demonstration. The 


radiator was 
a simple little 


device that automatically removes the air and water 


from each radiator so that the steam can circulate 
Mm freely. Free circulation of the steam is absolutely 








a | will get noisy and leaky, but they 
Packiess | | | | hot as they should. 
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DUNHAM 


HEATING SERVICE 


The Dunham Radiator Trap, as used for s*xteen 
years in homes, apartment houses, factories, offices, 
etc., is only one part of the Dunham Heating Service 
The complete service revamps existing steam heat- 
ing systems, designs new ones for homes, apart- 
ments, office buildings, industrial plants. etc.—all in 
close co-operation with the architect, the heating 
and ventilating engineer and the heating contractor. 


C. A. Dunham Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


HALIFAX MONTREAL VANCOUVER 
OTTAWA WINNIPEG CALGARY 


| necessary. Until you get it you can shovel in the 
coal until] you are blue in the face; 


the radiators 
won't get as 
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the Dunham 
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Before stropping 
(magnified) 


After stropping 
(magnitied) 








More and better shaves 


Did you ever see a barber start to 
shave a customer without stropping 
his razor first? Never! Isn't this 
fact significant? . 


Stropping, you see, is needed to reform the 
saw-like edge that results from shaving; ta 
keep the blade free from rust; and to give 
you for each morning’s shave a keen-edged 
blade. The self-stropping feature of the 
AutoStrop Razor preserves the keen edze 
that makes shaving comfort possible. 


Stropping—shaving—cleaning are ail done 
without removing the blade from the razor. 


Everywhere—razor, strop and 12 blades, 
complete, in an attractive case, $5.00. 





AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., LIMITED 
AutoStrop Building, Toronto, Canada 























Mother Left It for Me 


When the kiddies come romping home 
from school they want some wholesome 
dainty to appease their healthy little 
appetites. Mother knows how they love 
Pure Gold Quick Puddings—how good 
they are for them, too. That’s why she 
often leaves them one. She can prepare 
it so easily in a few minutes just before 
she goes out. 

See how much your children will like 
| them—and the grown folks, too. Geta 
selection from your grocer. Tapioca, 
custard and chocolate, lic. a package 


Pure Gold Desserts 
QUICK PUDDINGS 
Pure Gold Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
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try. You can’t expect Canadian capital 
to remain in the country if the Govern- 
ment insists on making a dead horse of 
the undertakings it has been invested 


n. 

Just the same, John R. Smith and his 
partner are Canadians to the core and 
yptimists at heart, If they weren’t, 


His Mayjesty’s 


Continued 


behalf, you adorably wicked Man,” her 
Ladyship wrote in one of her letters; 
“but I could wich that you would ask 
something of me which more closely 
concerned Yourself.” 

On another occasion she said: 

“For the first time yester evening I 
wrung a half promise from His Ma- 
jesty; but you cannot conceive in what 
a predicament you have placed me, for 
His Majesty hath shown signs of sus- 
picion since I plead so earnestly on he- 
Aalf of Lord Scur. If my insistence 
were really to arouse his kk aloasy, your 
Protege would certainly lose his head 
and I probably my place in the King’s 
affections.” 

And then again: 

“It greatly puzzles me why you should 
thus favour my Lord Stour. Is it not 
a fact that he hath insulted you beyond 
the hope of Pardon? And yet, not only 
do You plead for your enemy with pas- 
sionate insistence, but You enjoin me at 
the same time to keep your noble pur- 
pose a Secret from him. Truly, but for 
my promise to You I wo:ld thew up th» 
sponge, and that for your own good.... 
I did not know that Artists were Al- 
truists. Methought that egotism was 
their most usual foible.” 

Thus [ could no longer remain in 
deubt as to who the Benefactor was 
whom my Lord of Stour had to thank 
for his very life. Yet, withal, the 
Secret was so well kept that even in 
this era of ceaseless gossip and chatter 
everyone, even in the most intimate 
Court Circle, was ignorant of the subtle 
Intrigue which had been set in motion 
on behalf of the young Gallant. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
Poisoned Arrows 


I 


D° ~ remember, dear Mistress, those 
lovely days we had in February this 
year? They were more like days of 
Spring th inof Winter. Fora fortnight 
we revelled in sunshine and a tempera- 
ture more fitting for May than for one 
of the Winter months. 

In London, rich and poor alike came 
out into the air like flies, the public 
Gardens and other Places of common 
resort were alive with Promenaders; 
the walks and arbours in the Gray’s Inn 
Walks or the Mulberry Gardens were 
astir with brilliant Company. All day, 
whether you sauntered in Hyde Park, 
refreshed yourself with a collation in 
Spring Gardens or strolled into the New 
Exchange, you would find such a crowd 
of Men and Women of mode, such a 
galaxy of Beauty and bevy of fair Maids 
and gallant Gentlemen as had not been 
seen in the town since that merry month 
of May, nigh on two years ago now, 
when our beloved King returned from 
exile and all vied one with the other 
to give him a cheerful welcome 

To say that this period was one of 
unexampled triumph for Mr. Better- 
ton would be to repeat what You know 
just as well as I do. He made some 
truly remarkable hits in certain Plays 
of the late Mr. William Shakespeare, 
notably in “Macbeth,” in “King Lear” 
and in “Hamlet.” Whether I like these 
Plays myself or not is beside the point; 
whatever I thought of them I kept to 
myself, but was loud in my admiration 
of the great Actor who indeed had by 
new conquered all hearts, put every 
other Performer in the shade and rais- 
ed the Status of the Duke’s Company 
of Players to a level far transcending 
that ever attained by Mr. Killigrew’s 
old Company. 

This opinion, at any ‘rate, I have the 
honour of sharing with all the younger 


how could he and John L. Davidson have 
promoted the numerous successful Can- 
adian enterprises they are at present 
conducting? 

It would be more apropos to try to 
scan Canadian opportunities through 
John R. Smith’s vision and ask, “What’s 
next?” 


Well-Beloved 


from page 40 


generation of Playgoers who flock to 
the Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
even while the King’s House in Vere 
Street is receiving but scanty patron- 
age. Of course my Judgment may not 
be altogether impartial, seeing that in 
addition to Mr. Betterton, who is the 
finest Actor our English stage has ever 
known, the Duke’s house also boasts 
of the loveliest Actress that ever walk- 
ed before the curtain. 

You, dear Mistress, were already 
then, as you are now, at the zenith of 
your Beauty and your Fame, and your 
damask cheeks would blush, I know, if 
you were to read for yourself some of 
the Eulogies which the aforementioned 
Mr. Samuel Pepys in his letters to Mr. 
3etterton bestows upon the exquisite 
Mistress Saunderson—‘Ianthe,” as he 
has been wont to call you ever since he 
saw You play that part in Sir William 
Davenant’s “The Siege of Rhodes.” 

Of course I know that of late no other 
sentimental tie hath existed outwardly 
between Mr. Betterton and yourself 
save that of Comradeship and friendly 
Intercourse; but often when sitting in 
the Pit of the Theatre I watched You 
and him standing together before the 
curtain and receiving the plaudits of 
an enthusiastic Audience, I prayed to 
God in my heart to dissipate the cloud 
of misunderstanding which had risen 
between You; aye! and I cursed fer 
vently the ¥* | Barbara and her noble 
Lover, who helped to make that cloud 
more Bows "and impenetrable. 


II 


NATURALLY heard a great dea! 

more of Society Gossip these days 
than I was wont to do during the time 
that I was a mere Clerk in the employ 
of Mr. Thecphilus Baggs. My kind 
Employer treated me more as a friend 
than a Servant. I had fine clothes to 
wear, accompanied him on several oc 
casions when he appeared in Public. and 
was constantly ijn his tiring room at the 
Theatre, when he received and enter 
tained a never-ending stream f 
Friends. 

Thus, toward the end of the Month. 
I gathered from the conversation of 
Gentlemen around me that the Mar 
quess of Sidbury had come up to Town 
in the Company of his beautiful Daugh- 
ter. He had, they said, taken advantage 
of the fine weather to make the journey 
to London, as he desired to consult the 
Court Physician on the matter of his 
health. 

I shall never forget the strange look 
hat came into Mr. Betterton’s face when 
first the Subject was mentioned He 
and some Friends—Ladies as well as 
Gentlemen—were assembled in the 
small reception room which hath lately 
been fitted up behind the Stage. Up- 
holstered and curtained with a pleasing 
shade of green, the Room is much fre- 
quented by Artists and their Friends, 
and it is always crowded during the 
performance of those Plays wherein 
one of the leading Actors or Actresses 
has a part. 

We have taken to calling the place the 
Green Room, and here on the occasion 
of a performance of Mr. Webster’s 
“Duchess of Malfy,” in which You. dear 
Mistress, had no part, a very brilliant 
Company was assembled. Sir William 
Davenant was there, as a matter of 
course, so was Sir George Etherege, 
and that brilliant young dramatist, Mr. 
Wycherley. In addition to that, there 
were one or two very great Gentlemen 
there, members of the Court Circle and 
enthusiastic Playgoers. who were also 
intimate Friends of Mr. Betterton. I 
am referring particularly to the Duke 
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of Buckingham, to my Lord Rochester, Gq pyri SS SSS ——— => 
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Assembly forsooth, which testified to | | 
the high esteem in which the great 
Artist is held by all those who have the 
privilege of knowing him. 

I told You that when first the name 
of the Lady Barbara was mentioned in 
the Green Room, a strange Glance which 
I was unable to interpret shot out of 
Mr. Betterton’s eyes, and as I gazed up- 
on that subtle, impalpable change which 
suddenly transformed his serene Ex- 
pression of Countenance into one that 
was almost evil, I felt a curious sinking 
of the heart—a dread premonition of 
what was to come. You know how his 
lips are ever ready to smile: now they 
appeared thin and set, while the sen- 
sitive Nostriis quivered almost like 
those of the wild Beasts which we have 
all of us frequently watched in the 
Zoological Gardens, when the Attend- 
ants bring along the food for the day 
and they, eager and hungry, know that 
the Hour of Satisfaction is nigh. 

“The fair Lady Babs,” one of the 


* 
is only one 
young Gallants was saying with studied ° t bd 
ippan “is more beautiful than ever, 
bat, con Souk tr aoe et point in any agreement 


garbed in the robes of sorrow.” 

“Poor young thing!” commented His 
Grace of Buckingham kindly. “She has 
been hard hit in that last affair.” 

“I wonder what has happened to 
Wychwoode,” added Lord Rochester, 
who had been a known Friend of Lord 
Douglas. 

“Oh! he reached Holland safely 
enough,” another Gentleman whom I 
did not know averred. “I suppose he 
thinks that jt will all blow over pre- 
sently and that he will obtain a free 
pardon 6 
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between you and John Hallam Limited when 
you buy your furs by mail and that is: 
you must be satisfied. 


Satisfaction must be yours—satisfaction in price— 
in quality—in appearance—in style—in wear. 


ull 


When you buy furs you want them to wear well 
for a long, long time. 


We secure the raw furs direct from the Trapper, 
select the most suitable, make them up into Hallam 
Fur Coats or Sets in the latest fashions, and sell them 
direct to the wearer by mail. 


ke my Lord Stour,” commented 
Mr. Betterton drily. 

“Oh! that’s hardly likely,” interpos- 
ed Sir George Etherege. ‘“Wychwoode 

¢ ry ¢ h el ; + > tone racy 
er Ae ellen Se ts to toe All under our direct supervision; this is why we 
of the whole affair.” know HALLAM FUR GARMENTS are good. 

“How do you know that?” Mr. Better- 
ton asked quietly. 

“How do I know it?” retorted Sir 
George. “Why? . How do we all 
know it?” 

“I was wondering,” was Mr. Bet- 
terton’s calm rejoinder. 

“I imagine,” broke in another Gentle- 
man, “that at the trial "5a 

“Stour never stood his trial, now you 
come to think of it,” here interposed 
my Lord of Rochester. 

“He was granted a free pardon,” as- 
serted His Grace of Buckingham, “two 
days after his arrest.” 

“At the instance of the Countess of 
Castlemaine, so I am told,” concluded 
Mr. Betterton. 
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15 inches tong with skirt 80 inches in width. Has 


4 deep rolling collar, cuffs, patch pockets and full 
é From belt, all of finest quality HUDSON SEAL. Beaw- 
lifully lined with heavy corded silk poplin, fan 


Tr apper pouch pockets . arm shields and fancy ruching alj 


around the edge. Sizes $2 to 42. 
to Price delivered to you: 
No. 325 Coat..... $189.00 
Weearer 99 No. 326 Muff.......... $ 25.00 





you see, he only put in a Word here 
and there, but always to some pur- 
pose; and oh! that Purpose I simply 
dared not guess. I was watching him, 
remember, watching him as only a de- 
voted Friend or a fond Mother know 
how to watch; and I saw that set look 
on his Face grow harder and harder 
and a steely, glittering light flash out 
of his eyes. 

My God! how I suffered! For with 
that intuition which comes to us at times 
when those whom we love are in deadly 
peril, I had suddenly beheld the Abyss 
of Evil into which my Friend was about 
to plunge headlong. Yes! I under- 
stood now why Mr. Betterton had plead- 
ed with my Lady Castlemaine for hi 
Enemy’s life. It was not in order to 
confer upon him a lasting benefit and 
thus shame him by his Magnanimity; 
but rather in order to do him an Injury r 
so irreparable that even Death could Buy your Furs by Mail from Hallam 
not wipe it away. 

But You shall judge, dear Mistress; 
and thus judging You will understand 
much that has been so obscure in my 
dear Friend’s Character and in his ac- 
tions of late. And to understand all is 
to forgive all. One thing you must re- 
member, however, and that is that no 
Man of Mr. Betterton’s worth hath ever 
suffered in his Pride and his innermost 


Then by our pclicy of selling direct from Trapper 
to Wearer you save all the middlemen’s profits. 
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And how easy for you; simply look through 
HALLAM’S Fur Fashion Book, select the articles you 
think you like and send the order to us by mail. No 
time wasted—no noise. No waiting in a busy store; 
no bother and no urging by an anxious sales clerk. 
Then by return you receive your furs; the whole family 
can examine them in your own home without interfer- 
ence and at your leisure. 


If you are not satisfied for any reason, simply 
send the goods back and we return your money in full 
at once, as this is our positive guarantee under which 


all HALLAM FUR GARMENTS are sold. 


You cannot lose—be up to date. 
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It is easier—more pleasant—and cheaper. 





The beautiful 1920 Edition of Hallam’s Fur Fasn- 
Address in full as below. ion Book—this book contains 48 pages andcover, 

with over 300 illustrations of Haliam's Fur Coats 
and Sets—all of these are actual photographs 
showing the articles as they really are—no 
exaggeration and every article listed isa rea 
bargain. The book shows you a much greater 
variety tham you can see in most stores and will 
save you many dollars. Write to-day for your 
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Stops Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Heartburn, 
Gases, Sourness and Stomach Distress 


Eat “‘Pape’s Diapepsin”’ like Candy— 
Makes Upset Stomachs feel fine 


Large 50 cent case. Any drug store. Relief in five minutes! Time it! 
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Sanitary 
Liquid 
Hair 
Remover 


; 
The “Womanly” Way 


to Remove Hair 


El-Rado is a sanitary lotion that simply washes the hair 





off by dissolving it— leaving the underarms soft, smooth 
and dainty. You can wear chiffon sleeves without any 
dress shields and enjoy a delightful sensation of comfort 
and cleanliness after removing the hair with El-Rado. En- 
tirely harmless. Users of powdered hair removers and 
blades will find an occasional use of El-Rado liquid is good 
for the skin. Ask for “El-Rado”™ hair remover at any 
toilet goods counter Two sizes, 00c and $1.00. @oney 


back guarantee 


Orders filled direct on receipt of 
stamps if dealer cannol supply you 


PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. 3, 1IZE. 19th St., New York 
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This bird ranges over 
the whole of North Amer- 
ica and the northern part 
of South America, and is usually 
foundon marshy ground. The favor- 
ite feeding grounds are river mead- 
ows and moist land along small 
streams. Like the woodcock, it gets 
its living by boring in the ground. 

By some hunters it is considered 
the finest of game birds, and it 
surely surpasses many birds on the 
table. It rises quickly and has a 
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¢* G2 um It lies well to a dog particularly on 
Ca 3 still, warm days, but wherethebirds 
; i are very numerous the dog is likely 
' ae. to become confused and useless 
ae except for retrieving. This bird 
jae a rarely travels in flocks. It migrates 
largely at night. 
have the speed and accuracy 
necessary for snipe shooting. 
Use No. 8 shot in Canuck, \ \ 
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weapons, which were those of Contempt 
and of Ridicule. He meant to wound 
there, where he himself had suffered 
most, in Reputation and Self-Respect. 

I saw it all, and was powerless to do 
aught save to gaze in mute heart-agony 
on the marring of a noble Soul. Nay! 
I am not ashamed to own it: I did in 
my heart condemn my Friend for what 
he had set out to do. I too hated Lord 
Stour, God forgive me! but two months 
ago I would gladly have seen his arro- 
gant Head fall upon the Scaffold; but 
this subtle and calculating Revenge, 
this cold Intrigue to ruin a Man’s Repu- 
tation and to besmirch his Honour, was 
beyond my ken, and I could have wept 
to see the great Soul of the Man, whom 
I admired most in all the World, a prey 
to such an evil purpose. 

“We all know,” one of the young 
Sparks was saying even now, “that my 
Lady Castlemaine showed Stour marked 
favour from the very moment he ap- 
peared at Court. 

‘We also know,” added Mr. Betterton 
with quiet irony, “that the whisper of 
a beautiful Woman often drowns the 
loudest call of Honour.” 

“But surely you do not think 
riposted Lord Rochester indignantly, 
“that—that i 

“That what, my Lord?” 
Betterton calmly. 

“Why, demme, that Stour did any- 
thing dishonourable?” 

“Why should I not think tha 
torted Mr Betterton, with a slight 
elevation of the eyebrows. 

“Because he is a Stourcliffe of Stour, 
Sir,” broke in Sir George Etherege in 
that loud, blustering way he hath at 
times; “and bears one of the greatest 
names in the land.” 

“A great name is hereditary, Sir,” re- 
joined the great Actor quietly. “Honesty 
is not.” 

“But what does Lady Castlemaine say 
about it all?” interposed Lord Orrery. 

“Lady Castlemaine hath not been 
questioned on the subject, I imagine,” 
interposed Sir William Davenant drily. 

“Ah!” rejoined His Grace of Buck- 
ingham. “There you are wrong, Dave- 
nant. I remember speaking to her Lady- 
ship about Stour one day—saying how 
glad I was that he, at any rate, had 
nothing to do with that abominable 
affair.” 

“Well?” came eagerly 
one. “What did she say?” 

His Grace remained thoughtful for 
a time, as if trying to recollect Some- 
thing that was eluding his memory. 
Then he said, turning to Mr. Betterton: 

“Why, Betterton, you were there at 
the time. Do You recollect? It was at 
ene of Her Ladyship’s supper parties. 
His Majesty was present. We all fell 
to talking about the Conspiracy, and 
the King said some very bitter things. 
Then I thought I would say something 
about Stour. You remember?” 

“Oh, yes!” replied Mr. Betterton. 

“What did Lady Castlemaine say?” 


” 
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querie | Mr. 


+o 


from every- 


“IT don’t think she said anything. 
Methinks she only laughed.” 
“So she did!” assented His Grace; 


“and winked at You, you rogue! I re- 
collect the circumstance perfectly now, 
though I attached no importance to it 
at the time. But I can see it all before 
me. His Majesty frowned and contin- 
ued to look glum, whilst the Countess 
of Castlemaine vowed with a laugh 
that, anyway, my Lord Stour was the 
handsomest Gentleman in London and 
that ’twere a pity to allow such a beau- 
tiful head to fall on the Scaffold.” 

“It certainiy sounds very strange,” 
mused my Lord Rochester, and fell to 
tulking in whispers with Sir George 
Etherege, whilst His Grace of Buck- 
ingham went and sat down beside Mr. 
Betterton and obviously started to dis- 
cuss the incident of the supper party 
all over again with the great Actor. 
Other jsolated groups also formed them- 
selves, and I knew that my Lord Stour’s 
name was on everyone’s lips. 


"T’RADUCEMENT and gossip is meat 

and drink to all these noble and 
distinguished Gentlemen, and here they 
had something to talk about which would 
transcend in Scandal anything that had 
gone before. The story about my Lord 


Stour would spread with the rapidity 
which only evil-loving tongues can give. 








Alas! my poor Friend knew that well 
enough when he shot his poisoned Ar- 
rows into the air. I was watching him 
whilst His Grace of Buckingham con 
versed with him: I saw the feverishly 
keen look in his eyes as he, in his turn, 
watched the ball of Slander and Gossip 
being tossed about from one group to 
another. He said but little, hardly gave 
answer to His Grace; but I could see 
that he was on the alert, ready with 
other little poisoned Darts whenever 
he saw signs of weakening in the 
volume of backbiting which he had so 
deli berate ly set going. 

“I liked Stour and I admired him,” 
Lord Rochester said at one time. “I 
could have sworn that Nature herself 
had written “honest man” on his face.” 

“Ah! * interposed Mr. Betterton, 
with that quiet sarcasm which I had 
learned to dread. “Nature sometimes 
writes with a bad pen.” 


III 


I’, is not to be wondered at that the 
S« 








indal s my Lord Stour, 

ch was arted in the Green Room 

( if the Theatre, grew in magnitude with 
amazing rapidity. I could not tell you, 
lear Mistress, what my innermost feel- 
ngs were in regard to the Matter: be- 


ing an humble and ignorant Clerk and 
d one Man to whom I owe 
everything t makes life pleasing, I 
had neither the wish nor the mental 
power to tear my heart to pieces in or- 


levoted to the 





der to find out whether it beat in Sym- 
pathy with my Friend or with the Vic- 
tim of such a complete and deadly 
Revenge 


don. He too, like many of his Friends 
otably the Marqui s of Sidbury and 
otners not ad ac “used of partici- 
pation in the ab lr Ph had retired 
to his country Estate, bend unwill- 
ing to witness the gaieties of City life 
while those he cared for most were in 
such dire Sorrow. But now that the 
Lady Barbara and her father were once 
more in Town, there was little doubt 
that he too would return there present- 
ly. Since he was a free Man and Lord 
Doug!as Wychwoode had succeeded in 


Ve 
My Lord Stour was not then in Lon- 
n 


evading the Law, there was no doubt 
that the natural Elasticity of Youth 
supled with the prospect of the happy 


fut ire which lay before him, would soon 
enable him to pick up the Threads of 
Life there where they had been so un- 
expectedly and ruthlessly entangled. 
imagine that when his Lordship 
Town and once more 
established himse If in the magnificent 
lansion in Canon’s Row which I had 
bitter cause to know so well, he did not 
truly visualize the atmosphere of 
brooding suspicion which encompassed 
‘er he went. If he did 
one or two of his former 
give him something of a 
lder, I believe that he would 
1is more to political than to 
asons. He had undoubtedly 
‘ated in a Conspiracy which 
was universally condemned for its 
Treachery and Disloyalty, and no doubt 
for a time h would have to bear the 
brunt of public Condemnation, even 
though the free Pardon which had so 
unexpectedly been granted him proved 


first arrive d in 





that he had been more misguided than 
really guilty 

His arrival in London, his appear- 
ance in Public Places, his obvious ignor- 
ance of the cloud which was hangi ng 
over his fair Name, were the subject of 
constant discussion and comment in the 
Green Room of the Theatre as well as 
elsewhere. And I take it that his very 
Insouciance, the proud carelessness 
wherewith he met the cold .reception 
which had been granted him, would 
soon have got over the scan jalous tale 


which constant G ssip alone kept alive, 
except that one tongue—and one alone 


never allowed that Gossip to rest. 
And that tongue was an eloquent as 
well as a bitter one, and more cunning 


than even I could ever have believed. 
How oft in the Green Room, in the 
midst of a brilliant Company, have I 
listened to the flippant talk of gay 
young Sparks, only to hear it drifting 
inevitably toward the Subject of my 
Lord Stour and that wholly unexplain- 
able Pardon which had left him a free 
Man whilst all his former Associates 


MacLean’ 


had either perished as Traitors or were 
forced to lead the miserable life of an 
Exile, afar from Home, Kindred and 
Friends. 

Drifting, did I say? Nay, the Talk 
was invariably guided in that direc- 
tion by the unerring Voice of a deeply 
outraged Man who, at last, was taking 
A Word here, an Insinua- 

on there, a witty Remark or a shrug 
of the shoulders, and that volatile 

rite Public Opinion would veer back 
from any possible doubt or leniency to 
the eternally ® unanswered _ riddle 


> 
his Re venge. 


' Wi hen so many of his Friends perished 


ipon the Scaffold, how was it that my 
Lord Stour was fre 1 ty 

How it had come about I know not, 
but it is certain that very soon it be- 
came generally known that his Lord- 

p had been } entrested by his Friends 
| } Manifestos 
Waverers 
to the cause of the Conspirators. And 

was solemnly averred that it was in 
consequence of a Copy of this same 
Manifesto, together with a list of prom- 
nent Names, coming into the hands 

f my Lady Castlemaine, that so many 
Gentlemen were arrested and executed, 
and my Lord Stour had been allowed 
to go scot free. 

How could I help knowing that this 
last Slander had emanated from the 
Green Room with the object of laying 
the final stone to the edifice of Calum- 
nies, which was to crush an Enemy’s 
reputation and fair fame beyond the 
} pe of retrieval? 


which were to rally certain 
’ 





IV 


DAY or two later my Lord Stour, 


- walking with a Friend in St. 
James’s Park, came face to face with 
Mr. Betterton, who had Sir William 


Davenant and the Duke of Albemarle 
with him as well as one or two other 
Gentlemen, whilst he leaned with his 
wonted kindness and familiarity on “4 
arm. Mr. Betterton would, I think, 
have passed by; but my Lord Stour, 
ignoring him as he were dirt under 
aristocratic feet, peat with ostenta- 
tious good-will to speak with the Gen- 
eral. 

But his Grace did in truth give the 
young Lord a very cold shoulder and 
Sir William Davenant, equally osten- 
tatiously, started to relate piquant 
Anecdotes to young Mr. Harry Words- 
ley, who was just up from the Country. 

I saw my Lord Stour’s handsome face 
darken with an angry frown. For 
awhile he appeared to hesitate as to 
what he should do, then with scant 
Ceremony he took the Duke of Albe- 
marle by the coat-sleeve and_ said 
hastily 

“My Lord Duke, You and my Father 
fought side by side on many occasions 
Now, I like not your attitude towards 
me. Will you be pleased to explain?” 

The General tried to evade him, en- 
deavored to disengage his coat-sleeve, 
but my Lord Stour was tenacious. A 
nd of brooding obstinacy sat upon his 
-ood-looking face and after awhile he 
reiterated with almost fierce insistence: 

“No! no! you shall not go, my Lord, 
until You have explained. I am tired,” 
he added roughly, “of —— ous looks 
and covert smiles, an atmosphere of i 
will which greets me at every turn. 
Politically, many may differ from Me, 
but I have yet to learn that a Gentle- 
man hath not the right to his own 
Opinions without being cold-shouldered 
by his Friends.” 





r 
‘ 
) 


f fern Duke of Albemarle allowed him 
o talk on for awhile. His Grace 
ybviously was making up his mind to 
take a decisive step in the moatter. 
After a while he did succeed in disen- 
gaging his coat-sleeve from the 
tent clutch of his voung Friend. and 
then, looking the | 


nersIs- 


latter straight be- 
tween the eves, he said firmly: 

“My Lord. as you say, vour Father 
and I were Friends and Comrades in 
Arms. Therefore you must forgive an 
old Man and a plain Soldier a_pertin- 
question. Will you do that” 

“Certainly,” was my Lord 
quiet reply. 

“Very well then,” continued His 
Grace, while all of us who were there 
held our breath, feeling that this 
cclloquy threatened to have a grave 


1 
i 
ent 


Stour’s 
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issue. “Very well. I am glad that you 
have given me this opportunity of hear- 
ing some sort of Explanation from you 
for in truth, rumour of late hath been 
over busy with your Name.” 

“An Explanation, my I 
young man said, with 

“Ave!” replied His 
just the word. An Explanation. For 
[, my Lord, as your Father’s Friend, 
will ask you this: how is it that while 
Teammouth, Campsfield and so many 
of your Associates perished upon the 
Scaffoid, You alone, of those impli- 
cated in that infamous plot, did obtain 
an unconditional Pardon?” 

Lord Stour stepped back as if he had 
been hit in the face. 3oundless 
astonishment was expressed in the gaze 


sord” the 
an added frown. 
Grace. ‘“That’s 


which he fixed upon the General, as 
well as wrathful indignation. 
“My Lord!” he exclaimed, “that 
ee 


question is an insult! 
“Make me swallow mine own words,” 


retorted His Grace imperturbably, “by 
giving me a straight answer.” 

“Mine answer must be straight,” re- 
joined Lord Stour firmly, “since it is 
based on truth. I do not know.” 

The Duke shrugged his shoulders, 
and there came a sarcastic laugh from 
more than one of the Gentlemen there. 


“I give your Lordship my 
honor,” Lord Stour insisted 
Then, as His Grace 
with those: Geep-set 
searchingly upon the young Man, the 
latter added vehemently: “Is then 
mine honour in question?” 

Whereupon Mr. Betterton, 
erto had remained silent, 
very quietly: 


“The honour 


word of 
haughtily. 
remained silent. 


eyes of his fixed 








who hith- 
interposed 


of some Gentlemen, my 
Lord, is like the manifestation of 
Ghosts—much talked of. but al- 
ways difficult to prove!” 
you know his Voice, dear Mistress, 
and that subtle carrying 
which it has, although he never seems 
to raise it. After he had spoken You 
could have heard the stirring of every 
little twig in the trees above us, for no 
one said another word for a moment or 
two. We al! there, a compact 
little group: Stour facing the 
Duke of and Mr. Betterton 


power 


stood 
Lord 
Albemarle 


standing a step or two behind His 
Grace, his fine, expressive face set in 
a mask of cruel irony. Sir William 


Davenant and the other Gentlemen had 
closed in around those three. They 
must have felt that some strange storm 
of Passions was brewing, and _ instinc- 
tively they tried to hide its lowering 
clouds from public gaze. 


Fortunately there were not many 
Passers-by just then, and the little 
scene remained unnoted by the idly 
curious, who are ever wont to collect 


in Crowds whenever anything strange 
to them happens to attract their at- 
tention. 

My Lord Stour was the first to recov- 
er speech. He turned on Mr. Better- 
ton with unbridled fury. 

“What?” he cried, “another 
from that venomous Wasp? I might 
have guessed that so miserable a 
calumny came from such a vile Caitiff 
as this!” 

“Abuse is not Explanation, my lord,” 
interposed the Duke of Albemarle firm- 
ly. “And I must remind you that you 
have left my question unanswered.’ 

“Put it more intelligibly, my Lord,” 
retorted Lord Stour haughtily. “sy 
might then know how to reply.” 


sting 


“Very well,” riposted His Grace, still 
apparently unmoved. “I will put it 
differently: I understand that your 
Associates entrusted their treasonable 
Manifestos to you. Is that a fact?” 

“T'll not deny it.” 

“You cannot,” rejoined the Duke 
drily. “Sir James Campsfield, in the 
course of his Trial, admitted that he 
had received his summons through you. 


3ut a Copy of that Manifesto came into 
he hands of my Lady Castelmaine just 
in time to cause the Conspiracy to 


abort. How was that?” 
“Some traitor,” replied Lord Stour 
hotly, “of whom I have no cognizance.” 


“Yet it was You,” 
eral quietly, “who received a free par- 
don. ... no one else. How was that?” 
he reiterated more sternly. 

“IT have sworn to You that I do not 


riposted the Gen- 
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know,” protested my Lord Stour fierce- 


] 


y- 

He looked now like a Man at bay 
trapped in a net which was closing in 
around him and from which he was 
striving desperately to escape. His 
face was flushed, his eyes glowed with 
an unnatural fire. And always his rest- 
less gaze came back to Mr. Betterton 
who stood by, calm and mpassive, 
parently disinterested in this colloquy 
wherein a man’s Honour was being 
tossed about to the winds of Slander 
and of Infamy. Now Lord Stour gazed 
around him, striving to find one line of 
genuine Sympathy on the stern faces 
which were confronting him. 


ng 


ap- 


“My word of Honour, Gentlemen,” 
he exclaimed with passicnate « 


arnest- 
ness, “that I do not know! 


ONESTLY I think that one or two 

of them did feel for him and were 
inclined to give him credence. After all, 
these young Fops are not wicked; they 
are only mischievous as Children or 
young Puppies are wont to be, ready to 
snarl at one ancther, to yap and to tear 
to pieces anything that happens to 
come jn their way. Moreover, there 
was the great bond of Caste between 
these people. They were, in their in- 
nermost hearts, loth to believe that one 
of themselves Gentleman, one bear- 


ing a great Narme—could be guilty of 
Ie ) 














t-is type of foul crime which was more 
easily attributable to a Plebeian. It 
Was only their love of scandal-monger- 
ing an backb ting that had kept the 
story ve all tl weeks. Even now 


there were one or two sympathetic mur- 

) ‘nt when my 

Lord Stour swore by his honour. 
I 





> ’ . 
vetterton s voice 


was heard quite distinctly above that 





rely difficult word 


stage,’ he was say- 
Davenant, apparent- 


1”) on th + 


ing to Sir William 


apropos of something the latter had 
remarked ju fore “You try and 
say it, Davenant; you will see how it 
almost dislocates your jaw, yet pro- 
no effect 
y . 





Actor,” Lord Stour 
broke in roughly, “it should only be 
n | have a glorious 
Ancestry behind them to teach them 
ts true signilicance.” 


“Well spok 





» Lord,” Mr. Better- 
ton rejoined ly. “But you must 
remember that but few of His Ma- 
jesty’s Servants have a line of glorious 
ancestry behind them. In that way 


they differ from many Gentlemen, 
wh», having nothing but their Ances- 
try to boast of, are very like a turnip 

the best of ihem is under the 
ground.” 

This sally was greeted with loud 
laughter and by a subtle process which 
I could not possibly define, the wave 
of Sympathy, which was setting in the 
direction of my Lord Stour, once more 
receded from him, leaving him wrath- 
ful and obstinate, His Grace of Alber- 
marle stern, and the young Fops flip- 
pant and long-tonvued as before. 

“My Lord Stour,” the General now 
broke in once more firmly, “tis you 
sought this Explanation, not I.. Now 
you have left my question unanswered. 
Your Friends entrusted their Mani- 
festos to You. How came one of these 
in Lady Castlemaine’s hands?” 

And the young Man, driven to bay, 
tacing half a dozen pairs of eyes that 
held both contempt and enmity in their 
glance, reiterated hoarsely: 





Ss 


“T have sworn to You that I do not 
know.” Then he added: “Hath loy- 
alty then left this unfortunate land, 
that You can all believe such a vile 
thing of me?” 

And in the silence that ensued, Mr. 
Betterton’s perfectly modulated voice 
was again raised in quietly sarcastic 
accents. 

“As you say, my Lord,” he remarked, 
“loyalty hath left this unfortunate 
Country. Perhaps,’ he added with a 
light shug of the shoulders, “to take 
refuge with your glorious ancestry.” 

i 

HIS last gibe, however, brought 

my Lord Stour’s exasperation to a 
raging fury. Pushing unceremoniously 
past His Grace of Albermarle, wh) 
stood before him, he took a step for- 





ard and confronted Mr. Betterton, 


eye to eye, and, drawing himself up to | 


his full height, he literally glowered 
down upon the great Artist, who stood 
his ground, placid and unmoved. 

“Insolent Varlet,” came in raucous 
tones from the young Lord’s quivering 
lips. “If you had a spark of chivalry 
or of honour in You—” 

At the arrogant insult every one 
drew their breath. A keen excitement 
flashed in every eye. Here was at last 
a quarrel, one that must end in blood- 
shed. Just what was required—so 
thought these young Rakes, I feel sure 

to clear the atmosphere and to bring 
abstruse questions of Suspicion and of 
Honour to a level which they could all 
of them understand. Only the Duke 
of Albermarle, who, like a true and 
great Soldier, hath the greatest p)s- 
sible abhorrence for the gentlemanly 
Pastime of Duelling, tried to interpose. 
But Mr. Beiterton, having provoked 
the quarrel, required no interference 
from anyone. You know his way, dear 
Mistress, as well as I do-—that quiet 
attitude which he is wont to assume, 
that fraction of a second’s absolute 
Silence just before he begins to speak 
know of no Elocutionist’s trick more 
elling than that. It seems to rivet 
he Attention and at the same time to 
key up Excitement and Curiosity to 
its greatest strain. 

“By your leave, my Lord,” he said 
slowly, and his splendid voice r>se just 
to a sufficient pitch of loudness to be 
tinctly heard by those immediately 
near him, but not one yard beyond. 
“By your leave, let us leave the word 
‘honour’ out of our talk. It hath be- 
come ridiculous and obsolete now that 
every Traitor doth use it for his own 
ends.” 

But in truth my Lord Stour now was 
beside himself with fury. 

“By gad!” he exclaimed with a harsh 
laugh, “I might have guessed that it 
was your pestilential tongue which 
stirred up this treason against me. 
Liar!—Scoundrel!—” 

He was for heaping up one insult 
upon the other, lashing himself as it 
were into greater fury still. when Mr 
Betterton’s quietly ironical laugh 
broke in upon his senseless ebullitions. 

“Liar?—Scoundrel, am I?” he said 
lightly, and still] laughing, he turned 
to the Gentlemen who stood beside 
him. “Nay! if the sight of a Scoundrel 
offends his Lordship, he should shut 
himself up in his cwn room—and break 
his mirror!” 

At this, my Lord Stour lost the last 
vestige of his self-control, seized Mr. 
Betterton by the shoulder and verily, 
I thoucht, made as if he would strike 
him. 

“You shall pay for this insolence!” 
be cried. 

But already, with perfect sang-froid, 
the great Artist had arrested his Lord- 
ship’s uplifted hand and wrenched it 
away from his shoulder. 

“By your leave, my Lord.” he said, 
and with delicate fingers flicked the 
dust from off his coat “This coat 
was fashioned by an honest tailor, and 
has never been touched by a traitor’s 
hand.” 

I thought then that I could see 
Murder writ plain:v on My Lord’s face, 
which had suddenly become positively 
livid. The excitement around us now 
was immense. In truth I am convinced 
that every Gentleman there present at 
the moment felt that something more 
deep and more intensely bitter lay at 
the root of this quarrel between the 
voung Lord and the great and popular 
Artist. Even now some of them would 
have liked to interfere, whilst the 
younger ones undoubtedly enioyed the 
spectacle and were laying, I doubt not, 
imaginary Wagers as to which of the 
two Disputants would remain master 
of the situation. 


] 
t 











' IS Grace of Albermarle tried once 
more to interpose with all the 
authority of his vears and of his dis- 
tinguished Position, for indeed there 
was something almost bestial in Lord 
Stour’s wrath by now. But Mr. Better- 
ton took the words at once out of the 
great General’s mouth. 

“Nay, my Lord,” he said with quiet 
firmness, “I pray you, do not inter- 
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To-day, every housewife 
should make a thorough 
search for quality in all 
that she buys. Only the 
best is a 200d investment. 


This is true particularly 
of silverplate, in which 
“quality” easily may be 
only skin-deep. The 
makers’ reputation should 
be consicered first. The 
trade-mark should be re 
membered. Ask vourself 
every time, “Will this 


9? 
{ 
last? 


In deciding on 1847 
Rogers Bros. Silverware, 
look for the trademark on 
the back of every spoon, 
fork, ete. This mark is 
put there to remind you 
that this well-known 
brand of silverplate has 
heen tested and found 
worthy as a good invest- 
ment for more than 
seventy years; it is attrac- 
tive; it will last. 

Several very attractive 
patterns may be seen at 
leading dealers. 


The Puritan design, here 


Puritan 





Fine Sterling Silver 


From the precious metal, our craftsmen have 
skillfully fashioned several attractive patterns. 
illustrated, 
favor with those who like the simple flowing 
lines. Look for the mark “M. B. Co.,” stamped 
on all of our sterling patterns. 
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New 


Louvain 








Pattern 


is 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERWARE 
The Family Plate for Seventy Years 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, Limited 


Hamilton, Ontario 


Made in Canada by Canadians and sold by leading Canadian dealers throughout the Dominion 
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MONARCH - KNIT 
SWEATER: COATS 


As the illustration suggests, Monarch Knit Sweater 
Coats possess good style as well as snug warmth. 
Designed from the woman’s point of view, they 
exemplify) all the worthwhile features of the new 
spring fashions. Much study, for example, has been 
given to the selection of trimmings and the arrange- 
ment of colors. Now would be the best time tosee 
the display at your dealer’s while it is still complete. 

(The Monarch Knitting Company, Limited 

Dunnville, Ontario, Canada 


Also manufacturers of Monarch Floss and Monarch Down and Hosiery 
and Sweater Coats for Men, Women and Children 


















Toilet Brushes combine real 
utility with artistic appear- 
ance. Selected white bristles, 
with fine French Ivory and 
Ebony carefully and exact- 
ingly fashioned, give ‘“Key- 
stone” Toilet Brushes merit 
and distinction 


““KEYSTONE”’ 


FRENCH IVORY AND 
EBONY BRUSHES 
represent perfection in the 

brush making art 

Sold by all leading Drug 
jewelry and Departmental 
Stores. 


Made in Canada by 


STEVENS-HEPNER CO., Ltd. 
Port Elgin, Ont. 
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fere. I am in ao danger, I assure you. 


My Lord Stour would wish to kill me, 
no doubt. But, believe me, Fate did 
not ordain that Tom Betterton should 
die by such a hand....the fickle Jade 
hath too keen a sense of humour.” 

Whereupon he made a movement as 
if to walk away. I felt the drag upon 
my arm where his slender hand was 
still resting. he others were silent. 
What could they say? Senseless Num- 
skulls though they were for the most 
part, they had enough perception to 
realize that between these two Men 
there was hatred so bitter that no mere 
Gentlemanly Bloodshed could ever wipe 
it away. 

But ere Mr. Betterton finally turned 
to go, my Lord of Stour stepped out 
in front of him. All the rage ap- 
peared to have died out of him. He 
was outwardly quite calm, only a weird 
twitching of his lips testified to the 
Storm of Passion which he had mo- 
mentarily succeeded to keep under con- 
trol. 

“Mr. Actor,” he said slowly, “but a 
few weeks ago you asked me t) cross 
swords with you... .I refused thea, 
for up to this hour I have never fought 
a Duel save with an equal. But now, 
I accent,” he added forcefully, even 
while the words came veiled and husky 
from his throat. “I accept. Do you 
hear me? ... for the laws of Eng- 
land do not permit a Murder, and as 
sure as there’s a Heaven above me, 
I am going to kill You.” 

Mr. Betterton listened to him until 
the end. You know that power which 
he hath of seeming to tower above 
everyone who stands nigh him? Well! 
he exercised that power now. He step 
ped quite close to my Lord Stour, and 
thouch the latter is of more than aver- 
age height, Mr. Betterton literally ap- 
peared to soar above him with the 
sublime Magnificence of an outraged 
Man coming into his own at last. 

“My Lord of Stour,” he said, with 
perfect ouietude, “a few weeks ago 
you insulted me as Man never dared 
to insult Man before. With every blow 
dealt upon my shoulders by your Lac- 
onevs, You outraged the Majesty of 
Genius. ... yes! its Majesty!... . its 
Godhead! .... You raised your in- 
solent hand against be—against me, 
the Artist. whom God himself hath 
crowned with Immortality. For a mo- 
ment then, my outraged Manhood clam- 
oured for satisfaction. I asked You to 
cross swords with me, for You seemed 
tome .... then worthy of that 
H >nour. But to-day, my Lord of 
Stour,” he continued, whilst every word 
he spoke seemed to strike upon the 
ear like blows from a relentless ham- 
mer; “Traitor to your Friends. Liar 
and Informer!!! Bah! His Majesty’s 
Well-Beloved Servant cannot fight 
with such as You!” 

In truth I do not remember wha: 
happened after that. The unutterable 
Contempt. the Discust, the Loathine 
expressed in my Friend’s whole atti- 
tude, seemed to hit even me between 
the eves. I felt as if some giant hands 
had thrown a kind of filmv grev veil 
over my head, for I heard and saw 
nothing save a blurred and dim vision 
of uplifted arms. of clenched fists and 
of a ceneral scrimmage, of which my 
Lord Stour appeared to be the centre 
whilst my ears only caught the veiled 
echo of words flung hoarsely into the 
ai: 

“Tet me go! Tet me go! I must 
kill him! I must!” 

Mr fetterton. on the other hand, 
remained perfectiv calm. I felt a 
slight pressure on my arm and pres- 
ently realized that he and I had turned 
and were walking away down the 
avenue of the vark and leaving some 
way already behind us a seething mass 
of excited Gentlemen, all intent on nre- 
venting murder being committed then 
end there. 

What the outcome of it all would be, 
T could not visualize. Mr. Betterton 
had indeed been able to give Insult for 
Insult and Outrage for Outrave at 
last: for this he had schemed and 
worked and planned all these weeks 
Whether God and Justice were on his 
side in this terrible Revenge, I dared 











not ask myself, nor yet if the Weapon 
which he had chosen were worthy of 
his noble character and of his integ- 
rity. That public opinion was on his 
side, I concluded from the fact that 
the Duke of Albermarle and Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant both walked a few yards 
with him after he had turned his back 
on my Lord, and that His Grace con- 
stituting himself Spokesman for him- 
self and Sir William, offered. their 
joint services to Mr. Bettert»n in case 
he changed his mind and agreed to 
fight my Lord Stour in duel, 

“IT thank your Grace,” was Mr. Bet- 
‘erton’s courteous reply; “but I am not 
likely to change my mind on_ that 
score.” 

CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
I 
The Lady Pleads 

AM not able quite to determine in 

my own mind whether the Lady 
Barbara Wychwoode did hear and see 
something of the violent Scene which 
I have just attempted to describe 

I told you, dear Mistress, that for- 
‘ly for us all this part of the 
Park where the Scene occurred was 
for the moment practically deserted. 
At any rate, no Crowd collected around 
us, for which, methinks, we were, every 
one of us, thankful. If a few of the 
Passers-by heard anything of the alter- 
cation, they merely hurried past, think- 
ing no doubt that it was only one or 
two young city Sparks, none too sober 
even at this morning hour, wh) were 
ouarrelling among themselves. 

When we walked away down the 
Avenue which leads in the direction 
of Knightsbridge, Mr. Betterton’s well- 
known, elegant figure was remarked 
by a few Pedestrians on their way to 
and fro, as was also the familiar one 
cf the Duke of Albemarle, and some 
People raised their hats to the great 
Artist while others saluted the dis- 
tinguished General. 

Presently His Grace and Sir William 
Davenant took leave of Mr. Betterton, 
and a few moments later the latter 
suggested that we should also beg 
to wend our way homewards be 

We retraced our steps and turned 
back in the direction of Westminster. 
Mr. Betterton was silent; he walked 
quite calmly, with head bent and firm 
footsteps, and I, knowing his humour, 
walked along in silence by his side. 

Then suddenly we came upon the 
Lady Barbara. 

That she had sought this meeting I 
could not doubt for a moment. Else, 
‘ow should a Lady of her Rank and 
Distinction be abroad, and in a public 
Park, unattended? Indeed, I was quite 
sure that she had only dismissed her 
maid when she saw Mr. Betterion c)om- 
ing along, and that the Wench was 
lurking somewhere behind one of the 
shrubberies, ready to accompany her 
Ladyship home when the interview 
was at an end 

I said that I am even now doubtful 
as to whether the Lady Barbara saw 
and heard something of the violent 
Altercation which had taken place a 
quarter of an hour ago between her 
Lover and the yvreat Actor. If not, 
she certainly displayed on that occa- 
sion that marvellous intuition which is 
said to be the prerogative of every 
Woman when she is in love. 

She was walking on the further side 
1f Rosamond Pond when first I caught 
sight of her, and when she reached the 
Bridge, she came deliberately to a 
halt. There is no other way across 
the Pond save by the Bridge, so Mr. 
Setterton could not have escaped the 
meeting even if he would. Seeing the 
Lady, he raised his hat and made a 
deep bow of respectful salutation. He 
then crossed the Bridge and made as 
if he would pass by, but she held her 
Ground, in the very centre of the Path, 
and when he was quite near her, she 
said abruptly: 

“Mr. Betterton, I desire a word with 
you.” 

He came at once t> a halt, and re- 
plied with perfect deference: 

“T await your Ladyship’s commands.” 

To be continued 
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parties’ surnames much in_ classic 
times.” . 

The glad cry of breakfast put an 
end ts Mr. Tubbs’s exposition of my- 
thology. 

So does reality clog the feet of 
dreams that it proved impossible to 
begin the day by digging up the trea- 
sure. Camp had to be arranged, for 
folk must eat and sleep even with the 
wealth of the Indies to be had for the 
turning of a sod. The cabin was re- 
roofed and set apart as the bower of 
Aunt Jane and Miss Browne. I de- 
clined to make a third in this sanc 
tuary. You could tell by looking at 
her that Violet was the sort of person 
who would inevitably sleep out loud. 

“Hang me uf in a tree or anywhere,” 


| I insisted, and it ended by my having a 


tarpaulin shelter rigged up in a group 
of cocoa-palms. 

Among our earliest discoveries on 
the island was one regrettable from 
the point of view of romance, though 
rich in practical advantages; the woods 
were the abode of numerous wild pigs. 
This is not to write a new chapter oa 
the geographical distribution of the 
pig, for they were of the humdrum 
domestic variety, and had doubtless 
appertained to the copra gatherer’s 
establishment. But you should have 
seen how clean, how seemly, how self- 
respecting were our Leeward Island 
pigs to realize how profoundly the pig 
of Christian lands is a debased and 
slandered animal. These quadrupeds 
would have strengthened Jean Jacques’ 
belief in the primitive virtue of man 
before civilization debauched him. And 
I shall always parupnrase the familiar 
line to read: “When wild in wood3 
the noble porker ran.” 


AUNT JANE had been dreadfully 
4Aalarmed by the pigs, and wanted 
to keep me immured in the cabin o’ 
nights so that I would not be eaten 
But nothing less than a Bengal tiger 
would have driven me to such ex- 
tremity 

“Though if a pig should eat me,” I 
suggested, “you might mark him to 
avoid becoming a cannibal at second 
hand. I should hate to think of you, 
Aunt Jane, as the family tomb!” 

“Virginia, you are most unfeeling,” 
said Aunt Jane, getting pink about the 
eyelids. 

“Ah, I didn’t know you Americans 
went in much for family tombs?” re- 
marked the beautiful youth interest- 
edly. 

“No, we do our best to keep out of 
them,” I assured him, and he walked 
off meditatively revolving this. 

If the beautiful youth had been beau- 
tiful on shipboard, in the informal cos- 
tume ‘he affected on the island he was 
more splendid still. His white cotton 
shirt and trousers showed him lithe 
and lean and muscular. His bared arms 
and chest were like cream solidified to 
flesh. Instead of his nose peeling like 
common noses in the hot salt air, every 
kiss of the sun only gave his skin a 
warmer, richer glow. With his striped 
silk sash of red and blue about his 
waist. and his crown of ambrosial 
chestnut curls—a development due to 
the absence of a barber it would not 
have needed an especially ruileless 
savage to take the Honorable Cuthbert 
Vane for the island’s god. 

Camp was made in the early hours 
of the day. Then eame luncheon, pre- 
pared with skill by Cookie, and eaten 
from a table of packing cases laid in 
the shade. Afterwards every one, hot 
and weary, retired for a siesta. It 
was now the cool as well as the dry 
season on the island, yet the heat of 
the sun at midday was terrific. But 
the temperature brought us neither ill- 
ness nor even any great degree of lassi- 
tude. Always around the island blew 
the faint, cooling breath of the sea. No 
marsh or stagnant water bred insect 
pests or fever. Every day while we were 
there the men worked har’ and grew 
lean and sun-browned, and thrived on it. 
Every afternoon with unfailing regu- 
larity a light shower fell, but in twenty 
minutes it was over and the sun shone 
again, greedily lapping up the mois- 
ture that glittered on the leaves. And 








forever the fea Sang a 


low muttering 


bass to the faint threnody of the wind 
in the palms. 
( N this first day we gathered in the 
cool of the afternoon about our 
table of packing-boxes for an event 
which even I, whose role was that of 
skeptic, found exciting. Miss Browne 
was at last to produce her map and re- 
veal the secret of the island. So far, 
except in general terms, she had im 
parted it to no on Everybody, in 


coming along, had been buying a pig 
in a poke—though to be sure Aunt 
Jane had paid for it The Scotchman, 
Cuthbert Vane had told me incidental- 
ly, had insured himself against loss by 
demanding a retaining fee beforehand. 


Somehow my opinion both of his hon- 
esty and of his intelligence nad risen 
since I knew this As t Cuthbert 
Vane, he had come purely in a spirit 
of adventure, and had paid his own 


expenses from the 
However, now 


start 
the great moment was 
at hand 3ut before it comes. I will 
here down the treasure-story of 
Leeward Island, as I ¢ later, 
a little here and thers pieced it 
together into a coherent whele through 
many dreaming hours 
In 1820, the city of 
being threatened by t 
under Bolivar an@ Sar 


set 





Lima, in Peru, 
he revolutionaries 
Martin, cautious 


folk began to take thought for their 
possessions. To send them out upon 
the high seas under a foreign flag 


secme? to offer the 
and soon there wa 


the Pacific than at 


best hope of safety, 
more gold afloat on 


any time since the 
sailing of the great plate-galleons of 
the seventeent}! century Captain 
Sampson, of the brig Bonny Lass, 


found himself with a passenger for no 
where in particular in the shape of a 
certain Spanish merchant of great 
wealth, reputed custodian of the pri 
vate funds of the bishop of Lima. This 
gentleman brought with him, besides 
some scanty persenal baggage—for he 
toek ship in haste—a great iron-bound 
chest. Four st-ut sailors of the Bonny 
Lass staggered under the weight of it. 
The Bonny Lass cruised north along 
the coast, the passenger desiring to 
put in at Panama in the hope that word 
might reach him there of quieter times 
at home. But somewhere off Ecuador 
on a dark and starless night the mer- 
chant of Lima vanished overboard 
“and what could you expect,” asked 
Captain Sampson in effect, “when a 
lubber like him would stay on deck in 
a gale?” Strange to say, the mer- 
chant’s body-servant met the fate of 
the keedless also 
shoulders at the 
passengers, Cap- 
awry to Leeward 


SHRUGGING his 
‘ carelessness of 
tain Sampson bore 
Is!and. perhaps from curiosity to 
this old refuge of the buccaneers, 
where the spoils of the sack of Guaya- 
avil were said to 


i 
have been buried. 

Who knows but that he, too. was bent 
on treasure-seeking? Be that as it 
may, the little brig found her way in 
to the bay on the northeast side of the 
island. where she anchored. Water was 
needed. and there is refreshment in 
tropic fruits after a diet of salt horse 
and hardtack. So all hands had a holi- 
day ashore, where the captain did not 
jisdain to join them. Only he went 
apart, and had other occupations than 
swarming up the palms for cocoanuts. 
One fancies, then, a moonless night, 

a crew sleeping off double grog, gener- 
ously allowed them by the captain; a 
noat putting off from the Bonny Lass, 


see 








n which were captain, mate, and one 
Bill Halliwell, able seaman, a man of 
mighty muscle; and as freight an ob 


ject large, angular and ponderous, so 


that the boat lagged heavily beneath 
the rower’s strokes. 

Later, Bill, the simple seaman, 
vrows presumptuous on the strength of 
this excursion with his betters It is 
a word and blow with the captain of 
the Bonny Lass, and Bill is convenient 
ly disp fef, Dead, as w is living, 
he serves the purpose of the captain, 
hut of that later 

Away sailed the Bonny Lass, saling 
once for all out of the story. As for 
Captain Sampson, there is a_ long 


gap in his history, 


hazily filled by the 
storv of his having been lieutenant to 


SOLUBLE (INSTANT) 


Barrington Hall 


Coffee 


Benito Bonito, and one of the two sur- 
vivors When Bonito’s black flag was 
brought down by the British frigate 
Espiegle. But sober history knows 
nothing of him until he re-appears 
years later, an aged and broken man, 
na back street of Bristol. Here was 
living a certain Hopperdown, who had 
been boatswain on the Bonny Lass at 
the time she had so regrettably lost 
her passengers overboard. He too had 
been at Leeward Island, and may have 
somewhat wondered and questioned as 


to the happenings during the brig’s 
brief stay there. He saw and recog- 
nized his old skipper hobbling along 
the Bristol quays, and perhaps from 
pity took the shabby creature home 
with him. Hopperdown dealt in sail- 


ors’ slops, and had a snug room or two 
behind the shop. Here for a while the 
former Captain Sampson dwelt, and af- 

swift illness here he died. With 
the hand of death upon him, his grim 
lips at last gave up their secret. With 
stiffening fingers he traced a rough map 
to refresh Hopperdown’s memory after 
the lapse of time since either had seen 
the wave-beaten cliffs of Leeward Isl- 
and. For Captain Sampson had never 
been able to return to claim the treasure 
which he had left to Bill Halliwell’s 
silent guardianship. Somehow he had 
lost his own vessel, and there would be 
rumors about. no doubt, which would 
nake it difficult for him to get an- 
other. If he had, indeed, sailed with 
Bonito, he had kept his secret from his 
formidable commander. Even as he 
had dealt with Bill Halliwell, so might 
Bonito deal by him—or at least the 
share must be yielded to the pir- 
ate captain. And the passion of Cap- 
tnin Sampson's life had come to be his 


ter a 


or ’s 


gold—his hidden hoard on far-off Lee- 
ward Island. It was his, now, all his. 
The only other who knew its hiding- 


place, his former mate, had been killed 
in Havana in a tavern brawl. The 
secret of the bright, unattainable 
treasure was all the captain’s own. He 
dreamed of the doubloons, gloated over 
them, longed for them with a ceaseless 
cnawing passion of desire. And in the 
end he died, jn Hopperdown’s little shop 
in the narrow Bristol by-strect. 
Hopperdown, an aging man him- 
self, and in his humble way contented, 
fell straightway victim to the gold- 
virus. He sold all he had, and bought 
passage in a sailing ship for Valpar- 
1iso, trusting that once so far on the 
way he would find means to accom- 
plish the rest. But the raging of the 
fever in his thin old blood brought him 
to his bed, and the ship sailed without 
him. Before she was midway in the 
Atlantic Hopperdown was dead. 


The old man died in the house of a 
niece, to whom by way of legacy he 
‘eft his map. For the satisfaction of 
his anxious mind, still poring on the 
treasure, she wrote down what she 
could grasp of his instructions, and 


then, being an unimaginative woman, 
gave the matter little further heed. For 
vears the map lay among other papers 
in a drawer, and here it was at length 
discovered by her son, himself a sailor. 
He learned from her its history, and 
having been in the Pacific and heard 
the tales and rumors that cling about 
Leeward Island like the everlasting 
surf of its encompassing this 
grand-nephew of old Hopperdown’s, by 


seas, 


name David Jenkins, became for the 
rest of his days a follower of the 
ignis fatuus. An untaught, suspicious, 
vrasping mam, he rejected, or knew 
not how to set about, the one course 
which offered the least hope, which 
was to trade his secret for the means 
of profiting by it. All his roaming, 


restless. hungry life he spent in wan- 
dering up and down the seas, ever on 
watch for some dimly imagined 
chance by which he might come at the 
treasure. And so at last he wandered 
into the London hosnital where he died, 

And to me the wildest feature of the 
whole wild tale was that at last 
he should have parted with the cherish- 

secret of a lifetime to Miss Higgles 
by Browne 


+ 


he 
the 


1 general way, every one of us 
knew this history. Even I had had 
en outline of it from Cuthbert Vane 
Rut so far nobody had seen the map. 
And now we were to it; the time 


see 
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that intervened before that great 
event had aiready dwindled down to 
minutes, to seconds— 

But no; for Miss Browne arose and 
began to make a speech. The begin- 
ning of it dealt in a large and general- 
izing manner with comradeship and 
loyalty, and the necessity of the proper 
mental attitud in approaching the busi- 
ness we listen 











rad in hand I did no 
closely. truth is, I wanted to see 
that map. Under the spell of the is 
land, 3 had almost begun to believe in 


the chest of doubloons 

Suddenly I awoke with a start to the 
fact that Miss Browne was talking 
about me. Yet, I indubitably, was the 
Young Person whose motives in attach 
ing herself to the party were so at 





variance with the amity and mutual 
confidence which filled all other 
breasts. It was I who had sought to 
deprive the party of the presence, 
counsel and support of a member lack 
ing whom it would have been but a 
body without a soul. It was I who had 
uttered words which were painful and 
astounding to one conscious of unim- 
pugnable motives. In the days of toil 
to come, we were reminded, that the 
Young Person, to wit, myself, would 
have no share. She would be but skep- 
tic, critic, drone in the busy hive. 
‘hus it was obvious that the Young 
Person could not with any trace of jus- 
tice claim part or lot in the treasure. 
Were it not well, then, that, the Young 
Person be required to make formal and 
written renunciation of all interest in 
the golden hoard soon to reward the 
faith and enterprise of the Harding- 
Browne expeditions? Miss Browne re- 
quested the sense of the meeting on 
the matter. 

Under the fire of this arraignment I 
sat hot-cheeked and incredulous, while 
a general wave of agitation seemed 
to stir the drowsy atmosphere Aunt 
Jane was quiveri ng, her round eyes 
fixed on Miss Higg! lesby Browne like a 


fas 1 











ted ges on a serpent Mr. 
Hamilton H. Tubbs had pursed his lips 
to an inaudible whistle, and alternately 





ed the summits of the palms 
e swift ferret-glances at the 
faces of the company. Captain Mag 
nus had taken a sheath-knife from his 
belt and was balancing it on one 
ger, casting about him now and then a 
furtive, crooked, roving look, to meet 
which made you feel like a party to 
some hidden crime. Mr. Vane had re 
mained for some time in happy uncon- 
sciousness of the significance of Miss 
Browne’s oration. It was’ something 
to see it gradually penetrate to his per- 
ceptions, vexing the alabaster brow 
with a faint wrinkle of perplexity, then 
suffusing his cheeks with agonized 
and indignant blushes. “Oh, I say, 














really, you know!” hovered in unspo- 
ken protest on his tongue. He threw 
imploring looks at Mr. Shaw, who 


alone of all the party sat impertur 
bable, except for a vic iously bitten lip 


= Higglesby-Browne had drawn 
a deep breath, pre i 
resuming her verbal 
sprang to my feet. 
“Miss Browne,” I said 


1.37 nd : 
; m than I coul 









coldly 
“if you ha I t : 
to orate at this length merely to tel 
me that I am to have no share in 
ridiculous treasure - yours, you 
wasted a great deal r energy. In the 
first place, I don believe in your 
treasure.” (Which, of course, despite 
my temporary lapse, I really didn’t.) 























! you are—sillier than any 
grown-up people I ever saw. In the 
second place, anything you do find you 
are welcome to keep. Do you think f 
came along with people who didn’t 
want me, and have turned my own aunt 
against me for the sake of filthy lucre’ 
Did I come intentionally at all, or be- 
eause I was shanghaied and couldn’t 
help myself? Aunt Jane!” T demand- 
ed, turning to my stricken relative, who 
was gazing in anguish and doubt from 
Miss Browne to me, “haven’t you one 
spark left of family pride—I don’t talk 
of affection any longer—that you sit 
still and hear me made speeches at in 
this fashion? Have you grown so sor- 
did and grasping that you can think of 
nothing but this blood-stained pirate 
gold?” 
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Aunt Jane burst into tears. 
“Good gracious, Virginia,’ she 
wailed, “how shocking of you to say 


such things! I am sure we all got along 


very pleasantly until you came—and 
in that dreadfully sudden way. You 
might at least have been considerate 
enough to wire beforehand As to 
blood-stains, there was a preparation 
your Aunt Susan had that got them 
out beautifully—I remember the time 


the little boy’s nose bled on the draw- 
ing-room rugt. But I should think just 
washing the gold would 2 

It was im vossible to fee] 
remarks helped greatly to clear the 
situation. I opened my mouth, but 
Miss Browne was beforehand with me. 

“Miss Virginia Harding has herself 
admitted that she has no just or equit- 
able claim to participate in the profits 
of this expedition 
gist of your words, Miss Harding?” 


yy 


10 Very Well 
that these 


“Have it your own way,” I said 
shrugging. 
“I move, then, Mr. Secretary”—Miss 


Srowne inclined her head in a stately 

manner toward Mr. Tubbs—“that vou 
offer for Miss Virginia Harding’s sig- 
nature the document prepared by you.” 

“Oh, I say!” broke out Mr. Vane 
suddenly, “I call this rotten, you know!” 

“In case of objection by any person,” 
said Miss Browne loftily, “the matter 
may be put to a vote, All those in 
favor say aye!” 

An irregular fire of ayes followed. 
Mr. Tubbs gave his with a cough meant 
so far as possible to neutralize its ef- 
fect—with a view to some future turn- 
ing of the tables. Captain Magnus re- 
sponded with a sudden bellow, which 
caused him to drop the gleaming knife 
within an inch of Aunt Jane’s toe. Mr. 
Shaw said briefly, “I think the distri- 
of the treasure, if any is re- 
covered, should be that upon 


agreed 
by the original members of the party. 


bution 


Aye!” 

Aunt Jane’s assenting voice issued 
from the depths of her handkerchief, 
which was rapidly becoming so briny 
and inadequate that I passed her mine. 


Vane alone there came 
a steadfast no—and the Scotchman put 
a hand on the boy’s shoulder with a 
smile which was like’ sudden sunlight 
in a bleak sky. 


\ | R. Tubbs 


From Cuthbert 


then produced a legal- 
looking document which I took 
to be the original agreement of the 
members of the expedition. Beneath 
their signatures he had inscribed a sort 
of codicil, by which I relinquished all 
claim on any treasure recovered by the 
party. Mr. Tubbs took evident pride 
in the numerous aforesaids and there- 
ofs and other rolling legal phrases of 
his composition, and Miss Browne lis- 
tened with satisfaction as he read it 
off, as though each word had been a 
nail in the coffin of my hopes. I sign- 
ed the clause in a bold and defiant 
hand, under the attentive eyes of the 
company. A of sigh went round, 
as though something of vast moment 
had been concluded And indeed it 
had, for now the way was clear for 
Violet’s map 
I suppose that with a due regard for 
my dignity I should have risen and de 
parted. I had been ly’ rele- 


sort 


so definitely 
gated to the position of outsider that 
to remain to witness the unveiling of 


} 


the great mvstery seemed indecently 
intrusive, Let it be granted, then, that 
I ought to have got up with stately 
grace and gone away. Only, I did 


nothing of the sort. In spite of my ex 
clusion from al! its material benefits, 
I had an amateur’s appreciation of that 
I felt that I should gloat over it 


map. : 

Perhaps of all those present I alone, 

free from sordid hones, would get the 
fe 3 


true romantic zest and essence of 
Covertly I watched the faces around 
me, Mr. Tubbs’ eyes had grown bright; 


he licked his dry lips. His nose, tip- 
tilted and slightly bulbous, took on a 
more than usually roseate hue. Cap- 


tain Magnus. who was of a 
and jerky habit at the best of times, 
‘like a leashed animal scenting 
blood. Beneath his oven shirt you saw 
the quick rise and fall of his hairy 
chest. His lips, drown back wolfishly, 
displayed yellow, fang-like teeth. U n- 
der the raw, crude greed of the man 


restiess 


was 


I believe I give the’ 
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you seemed to glimpse something in- 
describably vulpine and ferocious. 

The face of Dugald Shaw was con- 
trolled, but there was a slight rigidity 
n its quiet. A pulse beat rapidly in 


his cheek. All worldly good, all hope of | 


place, power, independence, hung for 
him on the contents of the small, flat 
package, wrapped in oil-silk, which 
Miss Browne was at this moment with- 
drawing from her pocket. 

Only Cuthbert Vane, seated next to 
me, maintained without effort his ser 
enity. For him the whole affair be- 
longed in the category known as sport- 
ing, where a gentleman played his 
stake and accepted equanimity 
the issue, 


with 


AS Miss Browne undid the package 
4 everybody held his breath, except 
poor Aunt Jane, who most inopportune- 
ly swallowed a gnat and choked. 

The dead sailor’s legacy consisted of 
a single sheet of time-stained paper. 
Two-thirds of the sheet was covered by 
a roughly-drawn sketch in faded ink, 
giving the outline of the island shores 
as we had seen them from the Rufus 
Smith. Here was the cove, with the 
lame it bears in the Admiralty charts 

-Lantern Bay—written in, and a dot- 
ted line indicating the channel. North 
of the bay the short line was carried 
for only a little distance. On the south 
was shown the long tongue of land 
which protects the anchorage, and 
which ends in some detached rocks or 
At a point on the seaward side 
of the tongue of land, about on a line 
with the head of the bay, the sketch 
ended in a swift backward stroke of 
the pen which gave something the ef- 
fect of a cross. 

To all appearance the map was mere- 
ly to give Hopperdown his direction for 
entering the cove. There was abso- 
lutely no mark upon it to show where 
the treasure had been buried. 

Now for the writing on the sheet 
below the map. It was in another 
hand than that which had _ written 
Lantern Bay across the face of the 
and which, though labored, was 
precise and clear. This other was an 
uneven, wavering scrawl: 

He sed it is in a Cave with 2 
mouths near by the grave of Bill 
Halliwell wich was cut down for 
he new to much. He sed you can 
bring a boat to the cave at the 
half Tide but beware the turn for 
the pull is strong. He sed to find 
the Grave again look for the stone 
at the head marked B. H. and a 
Cross Bones. In the Chist is gold 
Dubloons, a vast lot, also a silver 
Cross wich he sed leve for the 
Grave for he sed Bill walks and 
thats unlucky. 

That was all. A fairly clear direction 
for any friend who had attended the 
obsequies of Bill and knew where to 
look for the stone marked B. H. and 
a Cross Bones, but to perfect strang- 
ers it Was vague. 

A blank look crept 
faces about the table. 

“It—don’t happen to say in more de- 
tail jest precisely where the cave might 


islets. 


cove, 


into the intent 


be looked for?” inquired Mr. Tubbs 
hopefully. 
“In more detail?” repeated Miss 


Browne challengingly. “Pray, Mr. 
Tubbs, what further detail could be re- 
quired?” 

“A good deal more, I am afraid,” re- 
marked the Scotchman grimly. 
Mss Browne whirled upon him. In 
“ her cold eve a spark had kindled 
I had a new 
longer as 


And suddenly vision of 
her. I saw her no the de- 
luder of Aunt Jane. but as herself 
the deluded. Her belief in the treasure 
was an obsession. This map was her 
talisman, her way of escape from an 
existence which had been drab and dull 
enouch, I dare say. 

“Mr. Shaw, we are given not one, 
hut several infallible landmarks. The 
cave has two mouths. it can be ap- 
proached by sea, it is in the immediate 
neighborhood of the grave of William 
Halliwell, which is to be recognized by 
its headstore. As the area of our 
search is ecurcumscribed by the nar- 
row limits of this island, I fail to see 
what further marks of identification 
ean be required.” 
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“A grave ninety years old and hid- 
den beneath a tropical jungle is not an 
easy thing to find, Miss Browne. As 
to caves, I doubt but they are numer- 
ous. The formation here makes it 
more than likely. And there’ll be more 
than one with two mouths, I’m think- 
ing.” 

“Mr. Shaw”—Miss Browne gave the 
effect of drawing herself up in line of 
battle—“I feel that I must give expres- 
sion to the thought which comes to me 
at this moment. It is this—that if the 
members of this party are to be chill- 
ed by carping doubts, the wave of en- 
thusiasm which has floated us thus 
far must inevitably recede, leaving us 
flotsam on a barren shore. What can 
one weak woman—pardon, my unfal- 
tering Jane!—two women, achieve 
against the thought of failure firmly 
held by him to whom we looked to 
lead us boldly in our forward dash? 
Mr. Shaw, this is no time for crawling 
earthworm tactics. It is with the bold 
and sweeping glance of the eagle that 
we must survey this island, until, the 
proper point discerned, we swoop with 
ee flight upon our predestined 
goal! 

Miss Browne was somewhat exhaust- 
ed by this effort, and paused for 
breath, whereupon Mr. Tubbs, anxious 
to retrieve his recent blunder, seized 
with dexterity this opportunity. 

“TI get you, Miss Browne, I get you,” 
said Mr. Tubbs with conviction. “Vic- 
tory ain’t within the grasp of any in- 
dividual that carries a hear‘ like a cold 
pancake in his bosom. What this party 
needs is pep, and if them that was cal- 
culated on to supply it don’t, why 
there’s others which is not given to 
blowin’ their own horn, but which 
might at a pinch dash forward like 
Arnold—no relation to Benedict— 
among the spears. I may be rather a 
man of thought than action, ma’am, 
and at present far from my native 
heath, which is the financial centres 
of the country, but if I remember right 
it was Ulysses done the dome-work for 
the Greeks. while certain persons that 
was depended on sulked in their tents 
Miss Higelesby-Browne. vou can count 
—count, I say—on old H. H.!” 

“TI thank you, Mr. Tubbs, I thank 
vou!” replied Miss Browne’ with 
emotion. As for Aunt Jane, she gazed 
upon the noble countenance of Mr. 
Tubbs with such ecstatic admiration 
that her little nose quivered like a 
cuinea-pig’s. 

VI 

BSCURE as were the directions 

which Hopperdown’s niece had tak- 
en from his dying lips, one point at least 
was clear—the treasure-cave opened 
on the sea. This seemed an immense 
simplification of the problem, until 
you discovered that the great wall of 
cliffs was honeycombed with fissures. 
The limestone rock of which the island 
was composed was porous as a sponge. 
You could stand on the edge of the 
cliffs and watch the green water slide 
in and out of unseen caverns at your 
feet, and hear the sullen thunder of 
the waves that broke far in under the 
land. 

One of the boats which had convey- 
ed us from the Rufus Smith had been 
left with us. and in it Mr. Shaw, with 
the Honorable Cuthbert and Captain 
Magnus, made a preliminary voyage 
of discovery. This yielded tae 1 forma- 
tion above set down. plus, however, the 
thrilling and significant fact that a 
cave seemingly predestined to be the 
hiding place of treasure. and moreover 
a cave with the specified two openings, 
ran under the point which protected 
the anchorave on the south, connecting 
the cove with the sea. 

Although in their survey of the coast 


the vovagers had covered only a little 


distance on either side of the entrance 
to the bay, the discovery of this great 
double- doored sea-chamber under the 
point turned all thoughts from further 
explorations. Onlv the Scotchman re- 
mained exasperatingly calm and de- 
clined to admit that the treasure was 
as good as found. He refused to be 
swept off his feet even by Mr. Tubbs’ 
undertakine to double evervbody’s 
money within a year, through the favor 
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of certain financial parties with whom 
he was intimate. 


“I'll wait till I see the color of my 
money before I reckon the interest on 
.” he remarked. “It’s true the cave 


would be a likely and convenient place 
for hiding the chest; the 
Wouldn’t it be too likely 
venient? Sampson would 
choose the spot of all others 
first-comer had got 


question 1s: 
ani 

maybe 
where 


vind of 


con- 
not 
the 
who the 
story would be certain to look.” 

Miss Browne, at this, exchanged 
darkly significant glances with her twe 
main supporters, and Mr. Tubbs came 
to the fore with an offer to clinch mat 
ters by discovering the grave of Bill 
Halliwell, with its marked stone, on 
the point above the cave thin twenty- 
four hours. 

“Look for it if you like,” 
Mr. Shaw impatiently. “But 





replied 
don’t for- 


get that your tombstone is neither 
more nor less than such a boulder as 
there are thousands of on the island, 
and buried under the tropic growth of 
ninety years besides.” 

Miss Browne murmured to Aunt 
Jane, in a loud aside, that she well un- 
derstood now why the eminent explorer 





had not discovered the South Pole, and 
Aunt Jane murmured back that to her 
there had always been something so 
sacred about a tombstone that she 
couldn’t help wondering if Mr. Shaw’s 
attitude were really quite reverential. 

“Well, friends,” remarked Mr. 
Tubbs, “there’s them that sees nothin’ 
but the hole in the doughnut, and 
there’s them that see the doughnut 


that’s around the hole. I ain’t ashamed 
to say that oid H. H. is in the dough- 
nut class. Why, the Old Man himself 
used to remark—I guess it ain’t news 
to here about me bein’ on the 
inside with most of the leading’ finan- 
cial lights of the country—he used to 
remark, ‘Tubbs has it in him to bull 
the market on a Black Friday.’ Ladies, 
I ain’t one that’s inclined to boast, but 
I jest want to w: “. you not to be too 
astonished when H. H. makes acquaint- 
ance with that tombstone, which I’m 
willing to lay he does yet.” 

“Well, good luck to you,” said the 
grim Scot, “and let me likewise warn 
all hands not to be too astonished if we 
find that the treasure is not in the 
cave. But I'l! admit it is as good a 
place as any for beginning the search, 
and there will be none gladder than 
I if it turns out that I was no judge 
of the workings of Captain Sampson’s 


mind.” 
i - cave which was 
of our hopes—I say 
somehow or other I found 
ing and fearing along with the rest, 
though carefully concealing it—ran 
under the point at its farther end. The 
sea-mouth of the cave was protected 
from the full swell of the ocean by 
some huge detached rocks rising a little 
way offshore, which caught the waves 
and broke them The distance was 
about sixty feet from mouth to mouth, 
and back of this transverse passage @ 
great vaulted chamber stretched far 
under the land. The walls of the 
chamber rose sheer to a height of fif- 
teen feet or more, when a broad ledge 


some 


now the centre 
our, because 
myself hop- 


broke their smoothness. From this 
ledge opened cracks and fissures under 
the roof, suggesting in the dim light 
infinite possibilities in the way of ‘hid 
ing plsces. Besides these, a wide 
stretch of sand at the upper end of the 
chamber, which was bare at low ti de, 


invited exploration. At high water the 


sea flosded the cavern to its farthest 
extremity and beat up on the Walls 
Then there was a great surge and 
roar of waters through the passage 
from mouth to mouth, and at turn of 
tide—in hopeful agreement with the 
lerend—the suck and commotion of 

whirlpool, almost, as the sea drew 
back its waves Now and again, it 
was to prove, even the water-worn 
pavement between the two archways 
was left bare, and one could walk dry- 
shod along the rocks under the high 
land of the point from the beach to 
eave. But this was at the very bottom 
of the ebb. Mostly the lower end of 
the cave was flooded, and the ex- 
plorers went back and forth in the 


boat. 
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4 certain drawback to boating in 
our island waters was the presence of 
hungry of sharks. You might 
forget them for a moment and sit hap- 
pily trailing your fingers overboard, 
and then a huge moving shadow would 


1 
hordes 


darken the water, and you saw the 
ripple cut by a darting fin and the 
flash of a livid belly as the monster 


rolled over, ready for his mouthful. I 
could not but admire the thoughtful 
ness of Mr. Tubbs, who, since his sub- 
mergence on the occasion of arriving, 
had been as delicate about water as a 
cat, in committing himself to strictly 
lend operations in the search for Bill 
Halliwell’s tombstone 

Owing, I suppose, to the stoniness of 
the soil, the woods upon the point were 
less dense than elsewhere, and made an 
agreeable parade ground for Mr. Tubbs 
and his two companions—for he was 
accompanied in these daring explora- 
tions with unswerving fidelity by Aunt 
Jane and Miss Higglesby- Browne. Each 
of the three carried an umbrella, and 
they went solemnly in single file, Mr. 
Tubbs in the lead to ward off peril in 
the shape of snakes or jungle beasts. 

‘To think of what that man exposes 
himself to for our sakes!” Aunt Jane 
said to me with emotion. “With no 
protection but his own bravery in case 
anything were to spring out!’ 

But nothing ever did spring out but 
an angry old sow with a litter of pig- 


lets, before which the three umbrellas 

beat a rapid retreat. 

psa routine of life on the island 
was now established for everyone 


but me, who belonged neither to the 
and nor sea divisions, but dangled for- 
lornly between them like Mahomet’s 
coffin. Aunt Jane had made a mag- 
nanimous effort to attach me to the 
umbrella contingent, and I had felt 
almost disposed to accept, in order to 
witness the resultant delizht of Miss 
Higglesby-Browne. But on second 
thoughts I declined, even though Aunt 
Jane was thus left unguarded td the 
blandishments of Mr. Tubbs, prefer- 
ring, like the little bird in the play, 
to flock k all alone, except when the 


Honorable Cuthbert could escape from 


his toil in the cave. 
What with the genius of Cookie and 
the fruitfulness of our island, not to 


speak of supplies from the Army and 
Navy Stores, we lived like sybarites. 
there were fish from stream and sea, 
cocoanuts and bananas and oranges 
from the trees in the clearing. I had 
hopes of yams and breadfruit also, but 
if they grew on Leeward, none of us 
had a speaking acquaintance with them 
Cookie did wonders with the pigs that 
were shot and brought in to him, 
though I never could sit down with ap- 
petite to a massacred infant served up 


on a platter, which is just what little 
pigs look like. 

“Jes’ yo’ cas’ yo’ eye on dis yere 
nnahcent,.” Cookie would request, as 
he placed the suckling before Mr. 


Tubbs. “Tendah as a new-bo’n babe, 
he am. Jes’ lak he been tucked up to 
sleep by his mammy. Sho’ now, how 
yo’ got de heart to stick de knife in 
him, Mistah Tubbs?” 

It was significant 
after occupying for a day or two an 
undistinguished middle place at the 
board, had somehow slid into the carv- 
er’s post at the head of the table. 
Flanking him were the two ladies, so 
that theland forces formed a solid and 
imposing phalanx. Everybody else 


that Mr. Tubbs, 


had a sense of sitting in outer dark- 
ness, particularly I, whom fate had 
placed opposite Captain Magnus. Since 


landing on the island, Captain Magnus 
had forsworn the effeminacy of forks. 
Loaded to the hiit, his knife would 
approach his cavernous mouth and dis- 
appear in it. Yet when it emerged 

Captain Magnus was alive. Where did 
it go? This was a questien that agi- 
tated me daily. 

The history of Captain Magnus was 
obscure. It was certain that he had 
his captain’s papers, though how he had 
mastered the science of navigation suf- 
ficiently to obtain them was a prob- 
lem. Though he held a British navi- 
gator’s license, he did not appear to be 
an Englishman. None of us ever knew, 
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I think, from what country he original- 
ly came. His rough, mumbling, un 
ready speech might have been picked 
ap in any of the seaports of the 
English-speaking world. His manners 
amacked of the forecastle, and he was 
altogether so difficult to classify that 
{ used to toy with the theory that he 
tad murderec the real Captain Magnus 
for his papers and was masquerading 
in his character. 

The captain, as Mr. Vare had re- 
marked, was Miss Browne’s own find. 
Before the objections of Mr. Shaw— 
evidently a negative influence from the 
veginning—had caused her to abandon 
the scheme, Miss Browne had planned 
to charter a vessel in New York and 
wail around the Horn to the island. 
When nursing this project she had 
formed an extensive acquaintance with 
persons frequenting the New York 
waterfront, among whom was Captain 
Magnus. As I heard her remark, he 
was the one nautical character whom 
she found sympathetic, by which I 
judge that the others were skeptical 
and rude. Being sympathetic, Captain 
Magnus found it an easy matter to 
attach himself to the expedition—or 
perhaps it was Violet who annexed 
him, I don’t know which. 

Mr. Vane used to view the remark- 
able gastronomic feats of Captain 
Magnus with the innocent and quite 
unscornful curiosity of a little boy 
watching the bears in the zoo. Evi- 
dently he felt that a horizon hitherto 
bounded mainly by High Staunton 
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Manor was being greatly enlarged. I 
knew now that the Honorable Cuth- 
bert’s father was a baron, and that he 
was the younger of two sons, and that 
the elder was an invalid, so that the 
beautiful youth wap quite certain in 
the long run to be Lord Grasmere. I 
had remained stolid under this infor- 
mation, feelingly imparted by Aunt 
Jane. I had refused to ask questions 
about High Staunton Manor. For al- 
ready there was a vast amount of 
superfluous chaperoning being done. I 
couldn’t speak to the b. y.—which is 
short for beautiful youth—without 
Violet’s gray eye being trained upon 
us. And Aunt Jane grew flustered 
directly, and I could see her planning 
an embroidery design of coronets, or 
whatever is the proper headgear of 
barons, for my trousseau. Mr. Tubbs 
had essayed to be facetious on the 
matter, but I had coldly quenched him. 





UT Mr. Shaw was much the worst. 
My most innocent remark to the 
beautiful youth appeared to rouse sus- 
picion in his self-constituted guardian. 
If he did not say in so many words. 
Beware dear lad, she’s stringing you! 
or whatever the English of that is, 
it was because nobody could so wound 
the faith of the b. y.’s candid eyes. But 
to see the fluttering, anxious wing the 
Scotchman tried to spread over that 
babe of six-feet-two you would have 
thought me a man-eating tigress. And 
I laughed, and flaunted my _ indiffer- 
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ence in his sober face, and went away 
with bitten lips to the hammock they 
had swung for me among the palms— 

The Honorable Cuthbert had a voice, 
a big, rich, ringing baritone like floods 
of golden honey. He had also a 
ridiculous little ukulele, on which he 
accompanied himself with rhythmic 
strumming. When, like the sudden 
falling of a curtain, dusky, velvet, 
star-spangled, the wonderful tropic 
night came down, we used to build a 
little fire upon the beach and sit around 
it. Then Cuthbert Vane would sing. Of 
all his repertory, made up of music- 
hall ditties, American ragtime, and 
sweet old half-forgotten ballads, we 
liked best a certain wild rollicking song, 
picked up I don’t know where, but won- 
derfully effective ou that island where 
Davis, and Benito Bonito, and many 
another of the roving gentry—not to 
mention that less picturesque villain, 
Captain Sampson of the Bonny Lass— 
had resorted between their flings with 
fortune. 


Oh, who’s, who's with me for the free 
life of a rover? 

Oh, who’s, who’s with me for to sail 
the broad seas over? 

In every port we have gold to fling, 

And what care we though the end is 
to swing? 

Sing ho, sing hey, this life’s but a day, 

So live it free as a rover may. 


Oh, who’s, who’s with me at Fortune’s 
call to wander? 


Then, lads, to sea—and ashore with 
gold to squander! 

We'll set our course for the Spanish 
Main 

Where the great plate-galleons steer 
for Spain. 

Sing ho, sing hey, this life’s but a day, 

Then live it free as a rover may. 


Then leave toil and cold to the lubbers 
that will bear it. 

The world’s fat with gold, and we’re 
the lads to share it. 

What though swift death is the rover’s 
lot? 

We've played the game and we'll pay 

e shot. 

Sing ho, sing hey, this life’s but a day, 

Then live it free as a rover may. 


th 
th 


“Sing ho, sing hey!” echoed the au- 
dience jn a loud discordant roar, Cookie 
over his dishpan flinging it back in a 
tremendous basso. Cookie was the 
noble youth’s only musical rival, and 
when he had finished his work we 
would invite him to join us at the fire 
and regale us with plantation melodies 
and camp-meeting hymns. The negro’s 
melodious thunder, mingled with the 
murmur of wind and wave like a kin- 
dred note, and the strange plaintive 
rhythm of his artless songs took one 
back and back, far up the stream of 
life, until a fire upon a beach seemed 
one’s ancestral hearth and home 

I realized that life on Leeward Is- 
land might rapidly become a process 
of reversion. 

Tc be continued 
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lived jn the companion house next door, 
who had no son to send, was perfectly 
sure she could not have gone, if it had 
been her two boys who were going 
away. She was too sensitive and full 
of imagination. But some people, she 
agreed, were not so fine in the 
and it was well for them. 

It was a dull winter morning, with 


a cloudy, red sunrise, and deep white 


grain, 


frost on the trees, when the boys went 
away. A winter morning before sun- 
rise is always dull and shivery, and 
does not make for cheerfulness: but 
there was no voice steadier than Mrs. 
Brown’s, when she said goodbye to her 
two boys. 

Mrs. Wilson noticed how she 
trembled, when she helped her into the 
back seat of their car, but it was not 
Mrs. Brown who was crying as they 
rode together on their way back from 
the station. : 

Mrs. Wilson did not try to frame any 
casual word of sympathy as she watch- 
ed her friend, in deep admiration. At 
the top of the street they stopped to 
watch the train as it throbbed its way 
across the prairie. The smoke wreath 
lay against the sunrise, and was touch- 
ed by the first beams that came over 
the edge of the earth. 

“There’s nothing more beautiful than 
smoke!” said Mrs. Wilson, absently. 

Mrs. Brown did not hear her. Her 
eyes were fixed on the disappearing 
train, and her ears were strained to 
eatch the last echo of its strident 
whistle. 

When it was gone from her view, 
something like a sob broke from her, 
but she sat very straight, and her voice 
was steady when she said, as if to her- 
self— 

“It seems right that they should go 
together.” 


= the front seat, Mr. Wilson was 
speaking:— 

“Brown, I congratulate you with all 
my heart. It’s a wonderful service, to 
fight for the liberty of the whole world, 
when a terrible danger threatens it, and 
you’re able to send two men to fight for 
all of us. I’m not going to tell you I 
sympathize with you—I don’t, I envy 
you—and I’m very humble, in your 
presence.” 

Billy Brown’s face was pale and 
twitching with many emotions, but he 
made no reply. He probably did not 
hear what the other man said. There 
was a little scene being enacted in the 
dark recesses of his memory, and he 
saw himself opening the door of his 
house and calling: 

“John Brown!” 

From a litter of homemade toys he 
saw his eldest son, in a blue romper suit, 
with a tangled head of yellow curls, 

ise to his feet, and placing his little fat 
heels together, and lifting one plump 
pink hand in token of salute, answer: 

“Present.” 

“They have answered the call,” he 
said brokenly. “They have answered!” 


T was a lonely house, when the boys 
were gone, although Mrs. Brown did 
not spend a moment in idle grieving. 
She went bravely to the boys’ room 
that afternoon, and carefully put away 
their things, sometimes pressing a 
kiss on a cap or coat. 

Her neighbor across the fence ran fn 
to see her that afternoon, and found her 
in the midst of her work. She took it 
as a further proof of Mrs. Brown's lack 
of sentiment. “She never seems to 
think anything will happen, and actu- 
ally talks of when the boys come home 
I can’t understand a mother being so 
composed at a time like this. And 
shes’ going to take boarders! I would 
have thought she would want to keep 
that room just as the boys left it, with 
everything in it to remind me of them 
I_know if it were my case, I couldn't 
bear to touch a thing. But then—every 
one isn’t like me!” 

By her efforts in keeping boarders, 
Mrs. Brown was able to supply her two 
boys with many comforts, 
thought that she was able to follow 
them, with the ministry of her love, 
comforted her in many a tragic mom 


and the 


ent, when the horror of it all seemed 
more than she could bear. Then it was 
that, to keep the bitter waters from 
yoing over her head, that she sang as 
she worked, sang—to keep herself from 
thinking—and her neighbor, hearing 
her singing, wondered at her lightness 
f heart. She forgot that people some- 
times whistle going past a graveyard, 
and it isn’t because they are light- 
hearted, but only frightened. 


hc the first Victory Loan was 
launched, there were many reasons 
why Herbert Wilson was made the 
Chairman of the Committee. He knew 
the business men: he had time: he had 
enthusiasm: he was a good speaker: he 
was a heavy subscriber. 

His first address made a great im- 
pression. 

“I have, unfortunately,” he said, “no 
one to send”——and his voice trembled 
with deep emotion. “I am one of those, 
whose life has not been blessed with 
children—but I will fully, freely, glad- 
ly give myself and of my means, to the 
cause of human liberty!” 

To the first loan, he _ subscribed 
twenty thousand dollars: His picture 
was published in the city papers: A 
large poster hung in the plate-glass 
window of the drawing-room in the big 
house! 


S wy war js over now. The Armistice 

is signed. The nations are explain- 
ing! 

If this were a story—a piece of fic- 
tion—a romance—I would give it a 
different ending! 

But it is not my story, and I have 
no option. 

It was in August, 1917, when the 
sweet peas were spilling their perfume 
all over the garden, and the tomatoes 
were turning red upon the vines, that 
the news came! 


Mr. and Mrs. Brown had come in 
from church, and were getting dinner 
ready, working together as usual. Two 
S. O. S. boys, working on farms near 
by, had come home with them for din- 
ner, and to them Mrs. Brown was tell- 
ing an episode in Tom’s life, when he 
had run away to the swimming pool, 
and some of the boys had stolen his 
clothes, and he had to stay hidden in 
the rushes until it got dark enough for 
him to make his way home unobserved, 
and how he had dressed himself in his 
best suit, and gone out to find the gang 
who had robbed him. 

They were laughing so much, they 
did not hear the door-bell, and the boy 
with the telegram came around to the 
back door. 

The telegram regretted to inform 
them that Private Thomas Brown had 
been hit by a piece of shell and in- 
stantly killed, on August Ist. 


The next Sunday, the other telegram 
came. It regretted to inform them 
that Private John Brown had been hit 
by a piece of shell on August 8th, and 
instantly killed! 


ta the front window of the small 
house, still in need of repairs, the 
scarlet leaves of the Service Flag have 
been changed to gold. A small woman, 
whose hair is all gray now, goes softly 
about her work, often stopping absent- 
mindedly, as if she were listening for 
some sound which she does not expect 
to hear. The springiness has gone 
from her movements, and the neighbor 
across the fence says Mrs. Brown is 
“ogeing.” But she still has a smile 
when her husband comes home, and to 
him she often says: “It seems right 
that they should go together!” 

At the desk in the inside office of the 
implement house, Billy Brown. still 
keeps the accounts of the firm. People 
say he bears up wonderfully well. 
Sometimes when he is all alone, his 
shoulders sag a little, and he has been 
known to talk to himself, generally just 

word, a name, “John Brown!” he 
whispers. .. . and then, away back in 
he garden of memory, he sees a chubby 
fist go up; he sees a sudden flash of 
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There 

is no 
royal 
roadto 
learning, 
but there is 

a plain road 
to health — 
easy to find, 
simple to follow. 
The signs to 
heed on the 


When 
you find 
that the 
stomach, 
liver, bow- 
els or kid- 

neys are not 
acting mnatur- 
ally, a dose or 
two of Beecham’s 
Pills will give the 
needed assist- 
health road are; ance to renew the 
moderate eating, healthy activ- 
moderate  drink- ity of these im- 
ing, proper ex- portant organs. 
ercise, sufficient T hese depend- 
‘sleep, bodily, able family pills 
cleanliness and are prompt, safe 
regular move- and effective, 
ments of the kid- and to all who 
neys and bowels. need guidance, 
These organs they point the 
point the way to way to renewed 


HEALTH 


Sold everywhere in Canada. In boxes, 25 cents and 50 cents 
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Hunt This Fall in Real 
Haunts of Red Deer 


The Highlands of Ontario 


Magnetawan River, French River, Muskoka, Georgian 
Bay, Lake of Bays, Timagami, Northern Ontario 
and other Famous Regions 





Write to any Agent, Grand Trunk System, for 
“Playgrounds” Booklet, giving game laws, etc., or to 


J. Quinlan, Bonaventure Station, C. E. Horning, Union Station 
Montreal Toronto 
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Genuine Diamonds 


ly CASH OR CREDIT 
Terms: $1-$2-$3 Weekly 


A Preventive | | Sx wuseet It takes a 


Write for catalogue to-day 


Jacobs Bros, P!sMonn. joint of 


Dept. A 


ailments or injuries long neglected. 15 Toronto Arcade, TORONTO 
Absorbine, Jr., gives nature the pro- ee to 
tection which she so constantly needs. 


A slizht burn, neglected, may soon make a 
become an ugly sore. 4A trifling cut 
or seratch may easily become infected ttl f 


Most of the serious ills fr 
we suffer are the result 



































and lead to serious consequences 


Absorbine.J® 


TRE: ANTISEPTIC LIMIMENT 


TRAM MAE AOD SE ee. Oe 


applied to cuts and bruises helps Young man, are you 
nature to heal herself, taking the mechanically inclined? 
soreness out of bruises, Come to the Sweeney 


“ > . hool. Learn to 
preventing infection an expert. I teach 


; he “ting sk with tools not books. 
where the protecting skin Ts tha seock souanert 
is cut or broken. that’s the secret of the 


Absorbine, Jr., is abso- SWEENEY SYSTEM = 
ale - aaf. 4 ractical training by ws 5,000 
lutely harmless @ sate jers were trained f for U.S. . Gov e 
and sure remedy that nen and over 20,000 expert 
should be in every medi- mechanics. Learn in a few weeks; no previous 


“ine chest experience ne-essary. 

oie gage FRE Write today for illustrated free catalog 

$1.25 a hottie, at druggists ~& showing hundreds of pictures men 
or postpaid working in new lion Dollar Trade Sc 


Liberal s } eipt of - 
iberel sample on receipt of | | LEARN A TRADE 


W. F. YOUNG, Ine. 
506 Lymans Bidg., Montreal. 


On sale at all 
Druggists and Stores. 





SCHOOL @ AUTO-TRACTORMVIATION 
80 SWEENET BLOG. Kansas City, moO. 




















































Lady Randolph C hurc pall is the mother oy 
Winston Churchell, Secretary for W arin 
the British Government, and the sister-in- 


law of the Duke of Marlborough. 
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“the Ean 3 z a{ ‘ (Her letter) ; 

POT é Edison is. He perfects his phono- 


gtaph to a point where its realism is 
astounding. Then he determines to 
make each Edison Phonograph, even 
the least costly, an attractive piece of 
furniture. Instead of the usual 
dentist-like looking cabinet, his 
designers have succeeding in putting 
the character and feeling of the best 
— into his phonograph cases. 

hese graceful and artistic produc- 
tions will be hailed with delight by 
all who can afford them, and will 
cause Mr. Edison’s new phonograph 
to be received in many houses where 
less worthy machines have not been 
welcomed heretofore.’ 
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2 What an extraordinary man Mr. 














This interior shows the Chippendale Cabinet. There 
are sixteen other Edison Period Paonographs 


HIS letter comes from the best furnished house in all England. Its writer natural conclusion that eee can be afforded by only the fortunate few. This is 
is England's greatest authority on furniture. Praise fromm Lady Randolph absolutely contrary to the fact. Mr. Edison has placed authentic period cabinets 
Churchill is the Old World’s stamp of approval on Mr. Edison’s adap- within the reach of every one. He has required that a period cabinet be 


tations of Europe’s richest furniture treasures developed for each New Edison,—even the lowest-priced models. 

A reading of her letter, however, shows that katy Churchill has been led by These wondertul instruments in their beautiful cases are pictured and 
her furniture-knowledge into a misconception. artistically conceived, so described in our new book, “Edison and Music”, Write forit. Thomas A. 
exquisitely made are these Edison Period Cabinets a thar she has drawn the very Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


She NEW: EDISON 
The Phonograph with a Sou 


The New Edison, as a musical instrument, is also distinctive from all other phonographs. There is 
absolutely no difference between the voice of a singer and the RE-CREATION thereof by the New Edison, 








blue eyes—and a toss of golden curls— 
and then he hears a childish voice make 
answer: 

“Present! 

“They did not fail,” he whispers— 
“when their country called—they an- 
swered.” ; 

He is not unhappy, for the past has 
its pleasures too, as well as the present. 


heen assigned pay ceased when the 
boys were killed; and there are no 
pensions paid, for their mother is not 
a widow, neither were they the sole 
support of anyone. There came, how- 
ever, from the Department at Ottawa, 
two typed letters, just alike, expressing 
polite sorrow! 

The Wilsons have enlarged their 
house again, and Mrs. Wilson has her 
own car now. Why not? The money 
which they loaned their grateful coun- 
try, has been a good investment. It 
pays five and a half per cent. interest, 
and is free from taxation. Twice a 
year the cheques come, which speak 
nation’s gratitude. 

For the loan of money, our Nation is 
very, very grateful. It is only the gift 
of men, that is forgotten! 


Idle Hands at Ottaw:z 


Continued from page 24 


hand it over to some wicked Tory fol- 
lower. They spend the entire afternoon 
on the subject and prolong their wails 
far into the night. Now all is changed. 
A question as_to Post-Office affairs 
brings the stereotyped answer from 
some member of the Cabinet: “I shall 
make inquiries and inform the Honor- 
able member.” And the subject drops. 
The Minister is not there. He is in the 
Serate. Why disturb the sleeping or 
try to awake the dead? 

There are other Ministers in the 
Senate. In fact it is a peculiar thing 
that the three departments of the Gov- 
ernment which are at present in the 
public eye are all represented by Min- 
sters sitting in the Red Chamber. 
These are Labor, Post-Office and Sol- 
en Civil Establishment. The Min- 

ster of Labor, Hon. Gideon Robertson, 
you have met before. Just recently, 
however, there has been a flash of the 
spotlight for him. Has he not been 
chairman of the Industrial Conference, 
that altruistic gathering that under- 
took to make the capitalistic lion lie 
down with the labor lamb without de 
creasing the supply of butcher’s meat? 
The net result of that conference ap- 
pears to be that the capitalists discov- 
ered that in the matter of oratory the 
labor leaders had them beaten a block. 
As to getting any closer together on the 
matter of wages and hours of work 
well, nobody expected they would any 
way. But that conference was a nice 
thing to hold. Also it made assembled 
labor and capital wonder why Sir Rob 
ert hadn’t selected a real labor man for 
Minister of Labor. For Hon. Gideon 
looked like a schoolboy when compared 
with many of the labor men he was 
supposed to represent in this Union 
Government that is supposed to be 
representative of all classes of the com- 
munity. Probably he answers the pur- 
pose for which Sir Robert Borden pick- 
ed him. Anyway, Sir Robert was never 
very much interested in the labor 
species of biped. There is another and 
different branch in the Senate—its 
leader, in fact is its representative 
whom the Premier has studied with 
much greater interest. For Sir James 
Lougheed is the kind of man Sir Robert 
Borden admires. If you don’t think 
so, turn to Sir Robert’s other friends, 
Sir George Perley and Sir Edward 
Kemp. All are men of vast possessions, 
each knows the true value of every 
nickel of those possessions—and each 
is entitled to write Sir in front of his 
name, in token of Knightly deeds he 
may have performed or contemplated. 
Save and Conserve is the motto that 
might yt written on the doormats of all 
three. And all are in the various stages 
of official holdings that Royal favor can 
confer. Sir James is still a Minister 
of the Crown He is re-establishing 
soldiers and doi ng it Gespi te their pro- 
tests against his personality. Nor will 














he allow protests to affect his judgment. 
He knows that money power and he 
has money to throw to the birds, albeit 
he doesn’t throw it. He has that “pub- 
lic-be-damned” frame of mind that was 
translated inte words by an American 
millionaire and that only a politician, 
who has found refuge in the Senate, 
can afford to carry. Few men even in 
tnat august if sleepy assembly would 
have the courage to state right out in 
open meeting: “If the Senate stands 
for anything, it stands as the bulwark 
of vested rights against the clamor and 


caprice of the mob.” Yet Sir James 
said this calmly and without effort. 
Neither has he ever taken it back or 
apologized for any part of it. He just 
plods along and does “as he darned 
pleases.” Hon. Gideon Robertson 


may 
not be a good representative of Labor: 
but there is ne question that Sir James 
Lougheed is a first-class representative 
of capital. If changing conditions ever 
demand a Minister of Capital Sir James 
should surely have the refusal of the 
portfolio. And withal Sir James has 
human traits. He plays golf at a medi- 
um priced club—and is more accessible 
to the average man than many states 
men with less work to do, less business 
ability and money 
spending. 


} 
iess 


to keep from 


Two of the Knightly Ministers 
I UT somehow you can’t refer to Sir 


James without thinking of the other 
two—Sir George Perley and Sir Ed- 
ward Kemp. It’s not that they are so 
much together as that they all possess 
in varying degrees the same kind of 
ability and the same lack of popularity 
with the general puklic. Of course Sir 
George is no longer in the Ministry but, 
as a personal friend and financial ad- 
viser of the Premier, he probably pos- 
more power at Ottawa than 
many a nominal member of the Cabinet. 
Moreover, he has been and will be again 
High Commissioner at London. While 
there during the war he helped to make 
Union Government unpopular’ with 
members of the C. E. F., not so much 
by what he did as by the way he did it. 
No matter what Sir George may be to 
his friends, to the general public he is 
about as warm and responsive as a 
graven image. He shares with Sir 
Robert Borden the ability to do a kind- 
ly act so graciously that the recipient 


sesses 


rushes for the open air and halloas 
for help. Moreover he carries large 
rolls of red tape into every transaction 


and generally makes his office a place 
that it pays to avoid unless you really 
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have to go. A worthy man Sir George, 
who understands political economy. 

Then there is Sir Edward Kemp. He 
too did his bit in England and stands 
as the reason why some of the soldiers 
will vote against Union Government. 
He has just come back and there is a 
strong possibility that he will finish his 
political career as Lieutenant-Governor 
of Ontario. That position, by the way, 
was meant for poor old Frank Cochrane 
whose death caused more genuine sor- 
row in the House and in Ontario than 
the demise of any other Minister in 
many a day. Yes, Hon. Frank was to 
have been Lieutenant-Governor and, if 
he had lived to occupy the big house in 
tosedale, he would have changed things 
a bit. “The chief would have made 
Government House a place to go to in- 
stead of a place to stay away from,” is 
the way one Ontario politician put it. 
For “Old Frank” was always “The 
Chief” among his old followers in On- 
tario and they gave him a homage it has 
been the lot of few leaders to receive. 

However, Hon. Frank Cochrane is 
gone. When Sir John Hendrie moves 
back to Hamilton, Sir Edward Kemp 
will likely reign in his place—and it 
remains to be seen whether Government 
House will be a place to go to or a place 
to stay away from. For Sir Edward is 
also of the cold business type whom Sir 
Robert loves to honor. He is sometimes 
called the Tin Pot King of Canada, for 
his sheet metal works are large and 
their business is widespread. He built 
up this business himself and he has em- 
ployed his business ability to his coun- 
try’s benefit as chairman of the War 
Purchasing Committee and Minister of 
Militia in Canada and as Overseas 
Minister in England. He has straight- 
ened out many a business muddle left 
by more popuiar predecessors. But he 
may even be a sufferer from his own 
competence, for the traits that enable a 
man to make a business a success sel- 
dom endear him to his followmen. 

3ut to return for a moment to the 
Cabinet situation. Sir George Foster 
and Hon. J. C. Doherty will probably 
postpone their retirement for the pres- 
ent. Hon. A. K. Maclean may do like- 
wise, though personally he favors get- 
ting back to party lines and get- 
ting busy. Whether Hons. Tolmie and 
Drayton have been fully initiated the 
by-elections will have told ere this 
is printed. Anyway, so long as the 
present policy of doing nothing is ad- 
hered to it matters not whether an oc- 
casional portfolio is looking for some- 
body to hold it. 





A Little Bit of Chickenfeed 


Continued from page 22 


her in, if she doesn’t, we’ve got plenty 
to go on with without hers. I aim to be 
a square man, and—ah, Mr. Ambler, 
quit your kidding! I might have known 
a man that treated me white as you've 
done wouldn’t wrong a girl. And, well 

if there aint my luck here, Mother 
and little 5 

“Little what?” asked Miss Pandora, 
as she and Mary entered the room. 

“I aint saying—yet,” replied Steve, 
looking into the shining eyes of the 
girl. “But—it sure is lucky to meet you 
both again.” 

“You've no idea just how lucky it 
was when you three first met,” declared 
Ambler. “This young lady,” indicat- 
ing Mary, “is the owner of the property 
you are so anxious to acquire!” 

“What!” exclaimed Steve, in 
ment. 

“And Miss Pandora Fulcher, 
who will be associated with you in your 
mining enterprise. Perhaps you have 
heard of Miss Fulcher?” 

The flush that spread over the young 
prospector’s sun-burned face bore 
quent testimony to the fact that he had 
heard of Miss Fulcher right enough. 
He blushed harder than ever when he 
thought of the five dollar bill he had 
surreptitiously handed her on the night 
of their three-cornered meeting. 
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“And now,” went on Ambler, briskly, 
to cover Steve’s embarrassment, “what 
are we to do about this young lady’s 
farm? Want to make her an offer for 
it, Steve, or do you think anything 
could be done in the way of a joining of 
interests?” 

It was Mary’s turn to blush. But she 
made jt quite clear, later, that she fav- 
ored the latter plan quite as much as 
the impulsive Steve. 





LIKES MACLEAN’S 
Quill Lake, Sask. 

I like the magazine for it seems 
to tell the truth about matters 
which most publications lack 
backbone enough to condemn. 

Tell Colonel MacLean for me 
that I neverthougkt, pure Tory 
that he is, he would give such a 
favorable report of Mackenzie 
King. 

Your “Ebb and Flow” story I 
consider to be one of the best I 
have read. 


W. L. MacKenzie. 
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ERE is a snug little 


house for a snug little 


price. Don’t think, how- 
ever, that, because the 
price is what it is, the 


house is not our best type. 


From start to finish it is 
made with our standard 
materials, in the best poss- 
ible way. 


Jord « 
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te Of Interest To You Who 
o: | Want A Greenhouse 


Our price covers everthing 
complete, with work room, 
heating 


and ventilating apparatus. 


The greenhouse is 18 feet 
wide and 25 long. 


Send for further particulars 


and price. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


ST. CATHARINES, ONT., CAN 
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Limited 
O. of Canada 


MONTREAL 


Transportation Building 
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700 Rooms 
450 with bath 


Headquarters for Motor Tourists. 
Further particulars and 








Dominion Square - 


Centrally located in the heart of the shopping and theatrical district. Service 
unsurpassed. Rates from $2 upwards per day. 
(Windsor) Station, and five minutes from Grand Trunk (Bonaventure) Station. 


CANADA’S LEADING HOTEL 


“The Windsor’ 


exclusively 


Montreal 


information on application. 


JOHN DAVIDSON, Manager. 


European plan 


One bieck from Canadian Paeifie 











End Gray Hair 
Let Science Show You How 


Convince Yourself Free 
For years science has sought a way of restoring gray hair 
to its natural color. Now that way is found. Thousands of 
women have restored the natural color of their hair witt 
Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer. 


©) ary, Goldin Cm a" 


Scientific Hair Color Restorer 








FREE Send today for a free trial bottle and r 
special comb. Be sure and state the exact color 
of your hair 
Try it on a lock of your hair. Note th 1 And how 
it differs from old-fashioned dyes, Write tode 
MARY T. GOLDMAN 
1478 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Accept no Imitations—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 





HANDY BOXES 


To tie, or tag or label, to mend 
minor accidents of domestic life, 


Handy Box is First Aid to 


Housewife. 
Writ 
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War Office Fought Tanks 


They Were “Put Across” Only By 
Defying Prejudices of Generals 
Galore 


OLONEL SIR ALBERT STERN, 

*K. B. E., C. M. G., who had more to 
do with the success of Tanks than any 
ether man, relates in the Strand how 
they had to fight the British War Office 
before they could fight the enemy. Cer- 
tain support was also given by Sir 
Eustace d’Eyncourt, Winston Church- 
ill and Lloyd George, which permitted 
Tanks to be made, though dilatorily, in 
sufficient quantities to figure largely 
in the final two months of the war. 
After relating the inception of the idea 
of a land car, Major Stern says: 

In those days we thought only of 
crossing the Rhine, and this seemed a 
solution, 

I remember Hetherington proposing 
to fire shells at Cologne by having a 
shell which, when it reached the top of 
its trajectory, would release a second 
shell inside it, with planes attached, 
and this second shell would plane down, 
making one hundred miles in all. It 
is strange that the Germans later tried 
and succeeding in firing about eighty 
miles, but not in this way. 

Mr. Churchill came to the dinner and 
was delighted with the idea of a cross- 
country car. He then set up a commit- 
tee to study the question, and Mr. 
Eustace Tennyson d’Eyncourt, C. B., 
the Director of the Naval Construction, 


was appointed chairman on the twenty- 
fourth of February, 1915. It was to be 
known as the Landship Committee. 
When I took over the duties of secre- 
tary of the Landship Committee in 
April, 1915,’Mr. d’Eyncourt was direct- 
ing affairs, assisted by Major Hether- 
ington, who carried out his instructions, 
with Colonel Crompton as engineer. On 
June 16th Mr. d’Eyncourt asked me to 
reorganize the committee on business 
lines. This was done and approved by 
Mr. d’Eyncourt. 

At this period no Government depart- 
ment could provide any office accom- 
modation for us, so on June 21st, 1915, 
I took an office at my own expense at 
83 Pall Mall, and installed in it my en- 
tire organization, which consisted of 
myself and Mr. Percy Anderson, at 
that time a petty officer in the Armour- 
ed Car Division. A controversy raged 
on this subject for six months between 
the Admiralty, the Ministry of Muni- 
tions, and the Office of Works. 

The Admiralty referred to it as a 
troublesome case, and informed the 
Office of Works that a temporary lieu- 
tenant, Albert G. Stern, R. N. V . 
had straightway proceeded to take an 
office for himself at 83 Pall Mall, and 
apparently did not understand the sub- 
tleties of the procedure in the Civil 
Service. 

On July 2nd, Squadron 20 of the 
Royal Naval Armoured Car Division, 
later to become famous as the “wet 
nurse” of Tanks, was placed, for this 
work, under the direction of Mr. d’Eyn- 
court. 

A number of experiments were made, 
and in August Mr. Tritton, of Messrs. 
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Foster and Co. of Lincoln, snd Lieu- 
tenant Wilson had started to draw out 
a machine on the same lines but of 
stronger material and better design. 
On August 26th, Mr. Tritton, Lieu- 
tenant Wilson, and I viewed the full- 
sized wooden model of this machine. It 
was known as the “Tritton” Machine, 
and later as “Little Willie.” On the 
same day, at a meeting at the White 
Hart Hotel, Lincoln, we discussed fresh 
requirements which we had just receiv- 
ed from the War Office. They asked 
that the machine should be able to cross 
a trench five feet wide with a parapet 
four feet six inches high. Lieutenant 
Wilson and Mr. Tritton thereupon start- 
ed work on a type designed to do this. 
It would, they told me, require a sixty- 
foot wheel, 

The contour of this sized wheel be- 
came more or less the shape of the un- 
derside of the new machine, which was 
called first the “Wilson” Machine, then 
“Big Willie,” and finally “Mother.” 

This machine, to all intents and pur- 
poses, was, and remains, the Heavy 
Tank of to-day—the Mark V. 

In August the whole of the Armoured 
Car Division was disbanded! 

This disbandment was stopped by 
the personal intervention of Mr. d’Eyn- 
court. It was one of the many occa- 
sions on which he saved the landships 
(and future Tanks) from extinction. 
I also made a personal request to the 
Minister of Munitions, and was told by 
him that the Admiralty informed him 
that the order was to be disregarded. 

Mr. MacNamara then suggested, for 
secrecy’s sake, to change the title of the 
Landships Committee. Mr. d’Eyn- 
court agreed that it was very desir- 
able to retain secrecy by all means, and 
proposed to refer to the vessel as a 
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“Water Carrier.” In Government 
offices, committees and departments are 
always known by their initials. For 
this reason I, as secretary, considered 
the proposed title totally unsuitable. In 
our search for a synonymous term, we 
changed the words “Water Carrier” to 
“Tank,” and became the “Tank Supply,” 
or “T. S.” Committee. This is how these 
weapons came to be called “Tanks,” 
and the name has now been adopted by 
all countries in the world. 

‘he first Tank, “Mother,” was finished 
on January 26th, 1916, and sent by 
train to Hatfield Station, where it was 
unloaded in the middle of the night 
and driven up to the special ground in 
Hatfield Park. A detachment of Squa- 
dron 20, under the command of Major 
Hetherington, had previously been 
sent to Hatfield. 

Colonel Sir Maurice Hankey arrang- 
ed for Mr. McKenna, Chancellor of the 
Iixchequer, to travel down to the Hat- 
field trials in my car. I explained to 
him our ideas of mechanical warfare 
and its value in the saving of life and 
shells. After the trials, Mr. McKenna 
said that it was the best investment 
he had yet seen, and that if the military 


approved, all the necessary money 
would be available. 
Mr. Balfour, amongst others, took 


a ride in the Tank, but was removed by 
his fellow-Ministers before the machine 
tried the widest of the trenches. This 
was a trench more than nine feet wide 
which Lord Kitchener wished to see it 
cross, but which it had never attempted 
before. As Mr. Balfour was being re- 
moved feet tirst through the sponson 
door, he was heard to remark that he 
was sure there must be some more art- 
istic method of leaving a Tank! 
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Sir William Robertson was well satis- 
fied with the machine. 

Colonel Swinton, who was acting at 
this time as Assistant Secretary to the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, was 
entrusted with the task of raising and 
training a corps to man the Tanks, and 
a camp was taken at Thetford, in Nor- 
folk. It was kept a great secret, and 
the whole ground, several miles in ex- 
tent, was surrounded by armed guards. 
Several displays were given there dur- 
ing the summer, and live six-pounder 
shells were used. The King, Mr. Lloyd 
George, and Sir William Robertson were 
among those who saw our displays; and 
in June Colonel Estienne, who later on 
was to command the French Tanks, 
visited the camp. 

It was decided that in September, 
Tanks should go to France. The Tanks 
at Thetford were entrained at night 
and taken by rail to Avonmouth. There 
they were shipped to Havre, taken to a 
village near Abbeville, and from there 
sent up to a point fifteen miles behind 
the line. 
days a very difficult business. The 
sponsons, each weighing tons, had to 
be unbolted and put on separate trucks, 
and in that journey from Thetford to 
the Front this process was gone through 
five times. The first party of the men 


of the Heavy Machine Gun Corps 
crossed to France on August 13th. Other 
parties followed, and on September 


15th, seven months after the first order 
was given by Mr. Lloyd George, the 
Tanks went into action. 

Tanks in Action 
September, 1916, to October, 1916 
The Tanks were already in France 

and waiting to go into battle, but the 
secret had been wel! kept—how well was 
shown by a thing that happened on the 
very morning in September when I was 
leaving for the Somme, for the first 
Tank action. 

A Civil servant, an assistant secre- 
tary, came to see me on this eventful 
morning just as I was starting, He 
told me as my department was of no 
real importance, since he had no know- 
ledge what it was, he had arranged that 
during the next Sunday all my papers 
and drawings were to be moved out into 
a small flat in a back street opposite 
the Hotel Metropole. 

This was no time to argue; my train 
left in a few minutes; once more the 
famous Squadron 20 to the rescue. I 
told him that the department could not 
move, as it was concerned in matters 
of the greatest national importance, 
and would require before long a very 
large building of its own. This had no 
effect on him, so I gave instructions to 
yne of my officers in his presence to put 
an armed guard on my office while I 
was away, ard to resist any attack. 
Should the assistant secretary make 
an attempt he was to be arrested. taken 


Moving Tanks was in those | 


to Squadron 20's headquarters at Wemb- | 


ley, tied to a stake for twenty-four 
hours, and the reason carefully ex- 
plained to ail and sundry, especially 
newspaper reporters. 

Fortunately no attempt was made. 


On Sunday, the 17th, Sir Douglas 
Haig appeared in front of General 
Butler’s office and congratulated 


Colonel Swinton and me. He said, “We 
have had the greatest victory since the 
Battle of the Marne. We have taken 
more prisoners and more territory, with 
comparatively few casualties. This is 
due to the Tanks. Wherever the Tanks 
advanced we took our objectives. and 
where they did not advance, we failed 
to take our He added: 
“Colonel Swinton. you shall be head of 
the Tank Corps; Major Stern, you shall 
be Head of the Construction of Tanks. 
‘;0 back and make as many more Tanks 
as you can. We thank you.” Imme- 
diately after my return we were ordered 
to build a thousand Tanks. 

The mere tactical record of what the 
Tanks did at Flers and Guendencourt 
gives no idea of the moral effect of the 
first appearance of this new and strange 
weapon. It astonished and terrified the 


Oe em ” 
opjyectives. 


enemy. It astonished, delighted, and 
amused its friends. War correspon- 
dents vied with each other to do 
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welded and case-hardened links for strength-—-with rust- 


proof rim-chains. 
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Berlin Gambles and 
Gambols 


Lid is OF, and Lower and 
/ IT nese nsate ly 
Gaming 


The 
Uppe r 
Dancing and 


j 
(USSER | | ve 


N Leslie's Jil 
Victor, a writer of 


ustrated Weekly, Charles 
keen observation, 
Berlin to-day, 
uppermost and 
and 


describes the orgies in 


and explains why the 


lowest classes indulge so freely 


promiscuously, while the middle class 


steers fairly clear of these ultra-indul- 


gences. He says: 

The riotousmess of the night life in 
all of the large German cities. the ap 
parently unquenchable thirst of the 
people for amusement, and the absolute 
disregard of the seriousness of the hour 
which the form of amusement indicates, 
have been the subject of wide comment. 
This remarkable condition has been ex 
plained as a psychological phenomenon 
which invariably accompanies revolu- 
tions—vide the French revolution, 
and the impression has gone abroad 
that all Berlin is dancing a sort of sin- 
ister bacchanale over the charred vic- 
tims of the latest “Putsch.” 

Let me correct this impression. In 
the first place it is not all Berlin that 
takes part in the bacchanale, The great 
steady middle class of Germans are 
about as steady as they always were, 
except that their nerves have get some- 
what on edge through underfeeding 
and over-excitement. I have met people 
living in the residential sections of 


3erlin who have seen nor heard no 
more of war and revolution than the 
average stay-at-home New Yorker, 
whose knowledge of events is based 


solely on the newspapers. This conser- 
vative sort of German is wont to com- 
ment upon the “fearful depravity,” the 


complete “moral break-down” of the 
masses about as glibly as an editorial 
writer several thousand miles away. 


As for the rest of the people, the great 
masses above and below, it is true that 
they are generally obsessed by 
to have as good a time as possible, but 
their motives differ as radically as the 
manner in which they arrive at their 
ends. The rich—especially the newly 
rich, who seem to be in the majority 

spend their money like the proverbial 
drunken sailor, to be gay while they 
sword of Damocles, the tax 
constantly hanging over 


desire 


ccilector, is 
heir heads. 
The poor 
still hungry, real 


who have suffered and are 
izing that they have 


| been cheated out of nearly five years of 


ruling class, are de- 
termined to mike up for lost time. But 
the sober middle ¢lass, whose state of 
mind apathy mixed with dis 
gust, merely tries to forget its troubles 
by an increased indulgence in the sort 
of pleasures which it always preferred. 
These are the people who nightly fill 
the theatres where serious plays are 


life by a corrupt 


is one of 


being given, the concert halls: where 
Beethoven reigns more supremely than 
ever, and the lecture halls ahem elo- 
cutionists recite classic poetry—with 


an occasional “revolutionary” evening 
thrown in—and where professors ex 
plain the psychology of everything with 


the usual German thoroughness. Not 
te forget the moving pictures, which 
flourish here as everywhere, and are 


notable only for the complete absence of 
all reference to war and _ revolution. 
Supposedly English detectives assist 
ed by London bobbies are still as popular 
as would-be American acrobats and 
“teams” in the vaudeville 

And the amusement business flour- 
ishes better than any other in Germany. 
Everybody goes, a little more than 
usual, and everything js sold out in con- 
sequence. As far as the great mass of 
people is concerned this is not a sign of 
depravity nor even superficiality; it is 
the normal result of the nervous ten- 
sion and the misery of the last few 
years. But this does not account for 
the really vicious aspects offered by the 
gambling clubs and the dance halls that 
are the most characteristic features of 
German night life to-day. These re- 


a 

















scrts are patronized by the rich 
profiteers and “upper 
vid régime—on the-one hand, and the 
“tenderloin” eiement on the other. But 
the really sad feature is the opportunity 
they offer to the morally weak section 
of. Germany’s rising generation, which 
is both physicaily and morally deterior- 
ated through lack of i] care, in 
adequate feeding and insufficient 
ing 


war 
asses” of the 





paren 


schovo]- 


The gambling establishments § are 
scattered all over Berlin. They spring 
up like mushrooms and thrive wonder- 


fully under government restriction, 
police prosecution and public censure: 
They have been “abolished” by decrees, 
taxed out of exist led and what 
not, but they are doing as well as ever 
Ir the most select section of the Tier- 
garten quarter, on the Kurfursten- 
dtmm, in Charlottenburg, everywhere 
that private houses or gorgeous apart- 
ments can be secured, these so-called 
“sport clubs” may be found. A few of 
them existed before the war, as town 
headquarters of real racing clubs, where 
the gambling instincts developed at the 
track could be indulged between sea- 
sons; now there are hundreds of others 
that have nothing whatever to do with 
any sport except the well-known indoor 
one, that are in fact not clubs at all, 
but private establishments where any- 
one may go upon proper “introduction.” 
The guest registers of these clubs would 
probably take the prize for pseudony- 
mity. 

The two occupations of the patrons 
are gambling and eating. The last is 
quite as important, for in many cases 
it furnishes the motive. Whatever the 
condition of Berlin’s larder you could 
always get geod food, even luxurious 
food, in the gambling clubs. In the 
darkest days of the armistice blockade, 
when the poor population was all but 
starving on its “rations,” I have seen 
cerpulent, greasy-looking gentlemen 
and disgustingly bejeweled ladies in 
gorgeous evening toilettes eating large 
slices of Westphalian ham alternating 
with soft-boiled eggs—three at a time 

washing it all down with quarts of 
cnampagne. In the cheap clubs it was 
bad German Ersatz, in the fashionable 
enes real pre-war champagne—‘“F'rie- 
densware”—always “Sekt” of one kind 
or another. In one of the clubs in the 
“West” the foliowing menu was served: 


ence, ra 





Lobster Patty 
Bouillon with Egg 
Birds’ Eggs with Sauce Bearnaise 
Calf’s Cutlet and Spinach 
Roast 
Apple Pudding 


Fow l, Lettuce 


Layer Cake 
Coffe: 


Price to most of the patrons is, of 
more 


course, no object. Money is 
plentiful with them than anything else. 


But the food bere is usually cheap in 
cumparison with restaurant prices 
that is one of the attractions. The 


buffet is in action constantly, and 
patrons take the much-needed nourish 
ment every now and then between 
games. Meantime the crowd around the 
baccarat tables never diminishes, money 
in sums that one thought 
after eight war loans: 
thousand marks at a 
And this constant 
roes on 


changes hand 
did not exist 
twenty, thirty 
turn of the hand. 
round of gaming and eating g 
literally all night—-no one thinks of 
leaving before dawn, and the faithful 
remain for breakfast 

If you ask the average German what 
kind of people frequent these places, 
he uses one word: “Schieber.” A 
Schieber is any kind of shady business 
man, a war profiteer, a smuggler, sneak- 
trade merchant or any one of the hun- 
dreds of varieties of human insect pro- 
duced by the war; “Kriegsgewinnler” 
and now there are also “Revolutions- 
gewinnler” (revolution profiteers), 
they say. But to believe that these are 
the only gambling patrons would be 
naive. I have seen many a Herr von 
So-atad-So, even barons and counts, 
displaying spotless shirtfronts and cuffs 
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with crowns engraved on the links, 
about the green table. Retired officers 
and officers’ wives are not infrequent 
visitors, and indeed the iron cross in- 
signia are as common here as anywhere 
Young lieutenants in “civils” 
have told me frankly that they expect- 
ed to improve their finances in this way 
before they leave—for Argentina or 
Brazil or Japan and whereall! they are 
going. None of them appears to want 
to remain in Germany—in such a 
“wreck.” The sumptuously decorated 
rooms of the “club” may not look much 
like wreck, but your officers know bet- 


} 
eise. 


ver. Aren’t many of them studying | 


stenography and bookkeeping? 

How is this sudden gambling fever 
among the Germans going to be explain- 
ed? Of all people none are naturally 
less inclined to take chances. In sport- 
ing parlance they are “pikers.” But 
the war and the great collapse have 
changed all that. They have got into 
the habit of trusting to chance and 
nothing else. ““What will happen next?” 
and “What are we coming to?” are the 
most common expressions. Was not 
the war itself the great example? 
Somebody high up took a big chance 
aand—lost. But he might have won. 
Ludendorff is very aptly called the 
great “hazardeur’—Scheidemann him- 
self gave him the title. And the same 
spirit of hazard has got into all classes 
(always excepting the conservative 
middle class) down to the ragged ex- 
soldier and the poorest shop girl. In 
the North Erd of Berlin the spectacle 
of the gaming “clubs” is repeated. On 
the open streets there one may see the 
roulette wheel whirling and the dice 
rolling day in and day out. Before the 
war such things were unknown to the 
people of Germany. 

The dance craze, which seems to have 
hit Germany with the same force as 
it hit America about six years ago, 
niay be more difficult to explain. Large 
halls, gaily decorated and lighted, some 
brilliant—even according to the scale 
of New York—are filled nightly with 
thousands of the young people of Berlin, 
with a general admixture of the elderly 
man-about-town. Girls—shop _ girls, 
chorus girls, anything that can get 
away from mother—go there in fancy 
costumes some of which would imme- 
diately cause police interference in 
New York, and dance with impromptu 
acquaintances. There are merry-go- 
rounds, swings and all sorts of foolish 
amusements, and almost the only re- 
freshment is wine. The food here is, 
‘n contrast to the gambling clubs, posi- 
tively miserable. Like the gambling 
clubs the dance halls are open all night, 
despite police regulations. When, dur- 
ing the March riots and again during 
the “peace mourning week” all public 
dance establishments were ordered 
ciosed, they simply constituted them- 
selvse into “clubs” and refused to 
mourn. While blood flowed in the 
streets, the bands “jazzed” in the halls 
and the girls screamed with laughter as 
they whirled around the “may pole.” 
They, too, knew that the revolution was 
on. They were told that at last Ger- 
many was free, but to them liberty 
meant license—which had been restrain- 
ed in the war. That Germany lost made 
no difference; the war was over and the 
lid was off. One voung dancing girl of 
eighteen explained it all to me: “You 
for four years and a half I starved 
soldiers—now I’m 
” Four years 
was 





see, 
and sewed for the 
roing to have a good time. 
fourteen, and life 


ago she was 

about to begin, Now it has begun, but 
’ > will it end? 

now will it ena. 
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Would you have a clear, colorful, 
biemish-tree skin — thick, lustrous, 
healthy hair—a figure of firmness and 
youthful contour? These can be yours 
if you will spend a few minutes’ time 
once or twice a week with The Star 
Electric Massage Vibrator. 

Atter shopping, motoring or any ex- 
perience that puts your nerves ‘‘on 
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Gotnell, dainty star of **Up in Ma- 
says “* There’: ne need to visit @ 
+ when the Star Electric Mas- 
r ts one of the adjuncts of your 
ing table Profitable advice for 
retain your beauty 
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edge,” you'll find soothing relief for 
your overtaxed muscles in an at- 
home electric massage treatment. 
The “Star” is now on sale in drug, 
department and electrical stores. 
Or we'll ship direct to you on re- 
ceipt of price and your dealer’s 
name. Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., Dept. 
222, Torrington, Conn. 
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Wholesome, Nutritious, Economical. 


M“Cormick’s 


Jersey Cream Sodas 


Sold fresh everywhere. 


Factory at LONDON, Canada. 


Branches at Montreal, 


ranc Ottawa, 
Winnipeg. Calgary, Port Arthur, St. John, N.B. 





In sealed packages. 


Hamilton, 


Kingston, 
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Your Hair Needs en 


Save your hair and double its beauty. 
long, thick, strong, lustrous hair. Don’t let it stay lifeless, 
thin, scraggly or fading. Bring back its color, vigor and 
vitality. Geta 35-cent bottle of delightful “Danderine” at any 
drug or toilet counter to freshen your scalp; check dandruff 
and falling hair. Your hair needs stimulating, beautifying 


“Danderine” to restore its life, color, brightness, abundance. 
Hurry, Girls! 





You can have lots of 





St. Andretw’s College 


TORONTO A RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS CANADA 
UPPER SCHOOL, LOWER SCHOOL 
Boys prepared for Universities, Royal Military College and Business. 
Calendar sent om application REV. D, BRUCE MACDONALD, @.A., LL.D., Headmaster 

















Lower Canada College 
MONTREAL C. S. FOSBERY, M.A., Head Master 




















Wrestling Book FREE 
Learn to be an expert wrestier. Know scientific 
wrestling, self-defense, and jui-jiteu. Develop a 
splendid physique, and have tere bealth. Join 
00) lea . amous 


r 
this popolar school aad on by mail The fi 
world’s champions-—-the marveious 


i GENUINE 


pi AMONDS 






st. ON APRROVAL Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 
$ 2-A MONTH sarily and quently learned at hame by mal, Wen 


yy q 
pn vs write now for @ book. 
UN arn ail the science and tricks. Be able to hapdie 
REAT be men with erse. Accept thie wonderful offer 
NOW. Send for trea book today, stating your age. 


Earmer Barus School of Wrestling 163  Ramge Bldg. Omaha, Neb 


a Wear a genuine, perfect diamond for 

Jag one week at our expense. Examine the 

y stone under all conditions, then don't 

buy unless we save you from 10°) to 

40%. We sell direct to you. at importer’s prices 
We can give ydu best values in Canada 


OPEN A CHARGE ACCOUNT Thove who 


sh 
ay pey aslow as$2amonth. Nonotes or mort- 
gages. Small deposit with order balance as desir- 
ed. All Charge Account dealings confidential 
10% cash discount. 74‘; increase guaranteed. 








STORM WINDOWS & DOORS 






a“ eee 7 os to suit your 

Diamonds purchased from us may be exchanged ee openin Fitted 
any time at a 7!2°% increase. . - Mtge. 
/< with glass. Safe de- 


livery guaranteed. 
Write for Price List 

[C). Cut down fuel 

; bills. Insure winter 


CATALOG FREES! *° or postcard brings 


catalog of 
exclusive diamond rings, pendants, tiepins, etc 
Gives history of the diamond, explains qualities 
and values, and how you may get one to wear a 


week without cost. A book every diamond-lover comfort. 
should have. Send to-day | Tne HALLIDAY COMPANY, Limited 
DIAMONDS LIMITED g HAMILTON FACTORY DISTRIBUTORS CANADA 








Dept. 4: 6 Temperance St., Toronto 
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‘War Office Fought Tanks 


Continued from page 103 


justice to its half-terrible, half-comic 
strangeness (and yet give away no 
secrets), and the humorists of the bat- 
talions sharpened their wits on it. They 
communicated their gaiety, through 
their letters, to the people at home. The 
jJolliest, most fantastic of them all was 
a letter from a soldier to his sweetheart, 
which appeared in the newspapers at 
the time. It could not be left out of 
an article on Tanks:— 


A Tommy on Tanks 
“They can do up prisoners in bundles 
like straw-binders, and, in addition, 
have an adaption of a printing ma- 
chine, which enables them to catch the 
Huns, fold, count, and deliver them in 


quires, every thirteenth man being 
thrown out a little further than the 
others. The Tanks can truss refractory 


prisoners like fowls prepared for cook- 
ing, while their equipment renders it 
possible for them to charge into a 
crowd of Huns and, by shooting out 
spokes like porcupine quills, carry off 
an opponent on each. Though ‘stuck- 
up’ the prisoners are, needless to say, 
by no means proud of their position. 

“They can chew up barbed wire and 
turn it into munitions. As they run 
they slash their tails and clear away 
trees, houses, howitzers, and anything 
else in the vicinity. They turn over on 
their backs and catch live shells in their 
caterpillar feet, and they can easily be 
adapted as submarines, in fact most 
of them crossed the Channel in this 
guise. They !oop the loop, travel for- 
wards, sideways, and backwards, not 
only with equal speed but at the same 
time. They spin round like a top, only 
far more quickly, dig themselves in, 
bury themselves, scoop out a tunnel, and 
come out again ten miles away in half 
an hour.” 

On October 10th, I received an official 
instruction from the Army Council can- 
celling the order for a thousand Tanks. 


All the manufacturers who had had 
any experience of the methods of the 
Tank Department up till then had work- 
with the greatest enthusiasm. This 
sudden cancellation came as a thunder- 
bolt. I immediately went to see Mr. 
Lloyd George, the Secretary of State 
for War. He said that he had heard 
nothing of the instruction 

The order for the production of a 
thousand Tanks was reinstated next 
day. 

In May, 1917, Sir Douglas Haig wrote 
a letter to Lord Derby, the Secretary of 
State for War, in which he said that 
the importance of Tanks was firmly 
established and that there should be a 
special department at the War Office 
to look after them. 

A Committee was therefore set up, 
with General Capper as Chairman. On 
July 27th, Sir Eustace d’Eyncourt and 
I ceased to attend the meetings of the 
Committee. We found that the three 
railitary members, who a month before 
had never even seen a Tank, laid down 
all rulings even with regard to design 
and production. They were in the 
majority and we could do nothing. 

Instead of orders being given for 
thousands of Tanks, as I hoped, Mr. 
Churchill told me that the requirements 
for the Army for 1918 were to be one 
thousand three hundred and fifty fight- 
ing Tanks. This I determined to fight 
with every means in my power, and I 
told Mr. Churchill so. 

On October 15th, I was told by Sir 
Arthur Duckham that three Generals 
at the War Office had asked for my 
removal. 

Next day, Sir E. d’Eyncourt and I 
asked for an interview with Mr. 
Churhill. He refused to see Sir E. 
d’Eyncourt and told me that, with re- 
gret, he had decided to appoint a new 
man in my piace, and, therefore, there 
was no object in discussing the situa- 
tion. He added that he was in power, 
and, therefore, it was his responsibility, 
and that he had taken the advice of the 
Council Member, Sir Arthur Duckham. 
I told him that I would not resign, as I 


believed it to be against the public in- 
terest, but that he could dismiss me. 
Next day I receive! the fvliowing 
letter from hin:— 
“Ministry of Munitions, 
“Whitehall Place, S. W. 
“October 16th, 1917. 


“DEAR COLONEL STERN,—As I told 
you in our conversation on Friday, i 
have decided, upon the advice of the 
Member of Council in whose group 
ycur department is, and after very care- 
ful consideration of all the circum- 
scances, to make a chanyre ig the heal 
ship of the Meeaan cal Warfare Sup- 
ply Lenartment 

“I propose, th:refore, to appoint 
Vice-Admiral Sir Gorden Moore to suc- 
ced you and this appointment will be 
announced in the next two or three 
Jays. 

“T shall be glal to hear from you 
without delay whether those other as- 
pects of activity in connection with the 
development of Tanks in France and 
America, on which Sir Arthur Duck- 
ham has spoken to you, commend them- 
selves to you. 

“Meanwhile, I must ask you to con- 
tinue to discharge your duties until 
such time as you are relieved. 

“Yours very truly, 
“WINSTON S. CHURCHILL.” 


I had an interview with Sir Arthur 
Duckham on the same day, and he told 
me that Mr. Churchill was unable to 
persuade the War Office to have a larger 
number of Tanks, but that as he was a 
believer in Mechanical Warfare, it was 
his opinion that America should be 
persuaded to arm herself with the neces- 
sary number of Tanks for next year’s 
fighting. 

He told me that Mr. Churchill con- 
sidered it my duty, as the War Office 
did not wish to develop Mechanical 
Warfare on a large scale, to undertake 
its development among the Allies, and 
chiefly the Americans. At this time I 
also saw the Prime Minister and said 
that I was willing to undertake any 
duties which the country might call 
upon me to perform. 

On October 29th, I accepted the posi- 
tion of Commissioner for Mechanical 
Warfare (Overseas and Allies). On the 
same day I warned Mr. Churchill once 
more that the progress of design and 
the output of the Tanks would most 
surely suffer. In the meantime, Ad- 
miral Sir A. G. H. W. Moore had been 
appointed the Controller of the Me- 
chanical Warfare Department. 

Up to the date of his appointment, 
Admiral Moorc had never even seen a 
Tank! 

On April 8th, 1918, Lord Milner, who 
up till this time had been Cabinet 
Minister at Versailles, and was now 
appointed Secretary of State for War, 
came to see me at the offices of the 
Mechanical Warfare (Overseas and 
Allies) Department in Paris. I explain- 
ed to him the development of Mechan- 
ical Warfare and told him that the 
Tanks had great power of destruction 
quite out of proportion to their own 
total cost of humanity, which was limit- 
ed to eight men a Tank. I told him 
that a special department, like the Air 
Ministry, should be formed, and that 
this Ministry or Board should be man- 
aged by those who had directed the de- 
velopment from the beginning. In this 
way a highly technical development 
could be carried out by a practical man 


with the advice of the military au- 
thorities. 
Finally, I begged him to see Sir 


Eustace d’Eyncourt and to discuss the 
question of some proper authority to 
control and develop Mechanical War- 
fare. 

From this date a new era of progress 
started for Mechanical Warfare at 
the War Office, with Sir Henry Wilson 
as Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
and General Harrington as Deputy 
Chief. 



































Did you ever hear of a horn or a megaphone that was square? 

Do you know why they never send water through a square pipe? 

Every phonograph or talking machine has a “horn,” but they call 
them “amplifiers.””. They are really the megaphones of the machine. It 
is their duty to round out the tone and send it to the listeners. 


Now what shape do you think this “horn” should be to give the best 
“tone’’—and what do you think it should be made of—resonant, vibrat- 
ing metal or wood—built on the violin principle? 

Before you buy any phonograph, find out the shape of the horn and 
what it is made of. 

One of the secrets of the Brunswick’s wonderful tone on ALL records 
is the exclusive patented OVAL tone chamber and throat—byilt 
entirely of wood, like a fine violin. 

DOES climinate all harshness, all the stridency, and that “tinny” 
1 necessary evil of the old style “Talking Machines.” 


* your own ears your own judgment see this wonderful 


- own eyes—-compare it with anything you like—at any ovrice. 


improvement 
You cannot afford to m#ke a mistake, and it costs you nothing to be sure. 
Remember, the Brunswick Oval Horn is built entirely 


of wood. There's a Brunswick dealer near 
you-—let your ears be the judge. 
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‘Twice a Month 
Beginning February lst, 1920 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE enters ona new stage with the February first 
issue, 1920. From that time on it will be published twice a month—on 
the first and fifteenth. It is expected that, within a reasonably short 
period, it will be possible to make the magazine a weekly. Such is the 
ambitious thought behind the forthcoming change. 


MACLEAN’S has made rapid progress in the past few years. To-day the circulation 
is running well over the 70,000 mark and from every indication will keep on breaking 
the altitude records. The news stand sales have reached a total of 20,000. Editorially, the 
magazine has been developing faster even than the circulation and to-day it presents the 
very best material that is being written about Canada by Canadians. 


Time and again, readers have said to the publishers, “Why don’t you issue MACLEAN’S 
oftener? We can’t get too much reading matter about our own country.” And so, in 
response to this demand, as well as in recognition of the fact that the road of further 
advancement lies in the direction of more frequent publication, it has been decided that 
from now on two issues of MACLEAN’S shall be put out each month instead of one. 


Under the new arrangement the magazine is going to be better, brighter, more vital than 
ever before. No effort or expense is to be spared to give the readers the very best pos- 
sible service. It is never possible to tell very far in advance the editorial plans of a 
magazine in any detail. But this can be said: The coming issues of MACLEAN’S will 
bulge with bright stories and the strongest kind of articles. Arrangements are being com- 
pleted with all the greatest Canadian writers. 


Among the contributors to MACLEAN’S in the past have been the quite illustrious 


names in the appended list. It is expected that all will appear more or less frequently 
duriny 1920: | 


Sir Gilbert Parker Agnes C. Laut 

Arthur Stringer Arthur E. McFarlane 
Stephen Leacock Nellie L. McClung 

W. A. Fraser L. M. Montgomery 

Robert W. Service Alan Sullivan 

Onoto Watanna Arthur Beverly Baxter 
Private Peat Janey Canuck 

George Pearson Theodore Goodridge Roberts 
Charles G. D. Roberts Archie P. McKishnie 


and many others. 


Among those to be added to the list are two of the very greatest of living novelists of Canadian 
birth: 


Ralph Connor, who starts a series of articles in this issue. 
Basil King, whose next novel, “The Thread of Flame,” starts in the December Number. 


In other words, MACLEAN’S is not only going to be twice as frequent a visitor, but twice as wel- 
come. Start the Twice-A-Month habit and we’ll guarantee to make it stick. 
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MARRIAGE and THE LAW he 


By LILLIE YOUNG McKINNEY 























































ry ® Buet oe ° a2 : ) } , i 
{ = first marriage of which we Come now John Doe and Mary 
| have any record was when Adam Smith desiring to enter into the holy 
i took Eve to be his wife. Since that bonds of matrimony. John Doe affirms 
time many marriages have that he will be to Mary Smith L 
taken place. Many have been a true and loving husband un- 
consummated with much pomp til death do them part. John 
and ceremony, and yet Doe agrees that any 
there has been little property that . Mary 
| more definiteness to Smith may have now, 
the transaction than to or in future earn in 
| | the first wedding in the business by herself and 
garden of Eden. We do thout his help, or 
| | not know whether any property which 
Adam said “With my may be given her, she 
worldly goods I thee may have to do with as 
endow” or not, but if she likes. (Ags this is 
| he d id he pl obab! y to be really legal John 
| meant it as little as Doe will forget to say 
| does the average mod- “with my wordly goods 
| | ern bridegroom. I thee endow.”’) 
| In casting about to see if other forms which the other does not wish. But Mary Smith in like manner affirms 
| of contracts have become more definite they soon discover that all human love that she will be a true and loving wife 
with the advance of time, I find that almost, except mother love, is selfish. to John Doe until] death do them part -¢e 
| ROTECT thei they have. The code of laws of the dif- We do not like to own it but it is true. Mary Smith further agrees, that the 
P he a af | ferent provinces invariably devote It would be far safer to form a business sgnardianshi ip of any children that may 
| th h- a 7 the rf row much space to partnership and com- partnership without legal provisions be born to them shall be vested in her 
ey wes let » feet grow r ‘ . : : > ; hasetes that hall as hat 
an Rib onll yf Pc led = ev ||P: pany acts. It is the object of these acts and safeguards than a marriage con- husband; that he shall say in what re 
| made in the shape of the Secret define the duties, responsibilities, and tract. The partners would at least ligion they shall be raised; and that at 
healthy foot--Chums Shoes. | liabilities, first of the companies and have an even start. gut in marriage '! leath he may give them (even if un 
| then of the indi vidval members; to de- the v ery “—_ of their love makes them born) to whoever he may see fit. She 
ig nes | fine their relations to each other, and less likely to be just. The desire to however having the right to bring suit 
ap - , ~iges* } at € Ios oh i ase s} t 
| cede tae rida safeguard their interests in every hold their happiness makes them s at King’s Bench in case she does not 
each shoe. Made for. boys and girls | Way. fish. Ver: ry few ever learn that in giv- Want what he wants. The said Mary 
| 3 to 14 years of age. I turn from these acts to the ones on jing and not getting is happiness. If Smith also agrees that all properties 
Chums Shoes give full toe room and marriage and nowhere do I find anef- ¢ lesson is learned it is often by only = that” are the result of their united 
| protect delicate foot bones, tendons fort to define marriage, or the duties one, so that the results of even a poe sabors Delong to her n usband oo in Doe, 
and muscles. Being a we'ted en. and responsibilities of either party, or thing may prove disastrous. and she agrees that at his death he may 
here are no threz or nails on t za f, + sory : 7 ; , } ‘ will ever nt ay > f i > *hildr 
| pees + Ags yo oth edly 20 San | to safeguard the rignts of either. The As human beings are and always will Wl!!! every cent away from he r children 
inside to i re ijer feet This “ ~ - AS man veiIngs al ana aiwas ial RaenE cle : a 1, “ep er 
helps to save stoc Sole is ex- ct tells who may marry, how they may he human, why not deal with this ques- ®"4 herself, (save only the homestead 
| ) plizble—-bends with the foot | marry, and little else. Now don’t tell tion in a human manner? Instead of whit h Some provinces give her the ust 
ee me that the reason for this is that that we attempt to pile on so much r for her lifetime. One province gives 
| <page esr | marriage is an older institution than § canctity that the lack of common sense ‘“¢ Wile a real dower right in all the 
Chums Shoes are made in all styles, | written law; certainly it is, ~ so are and common justice will not be noticed. property). [he said Mary Smith fur 
lace and button, high and low. Look | partnerships and companies. Abraham fz jt reasonable to expect that a man ther agrees (in most of the provinces) 
fog the Chums trade mark on the 1 Lot formed a partnershi 1 di Se are Been ang Ry ; that she will at all times live where the 
shoes you buy for your children. os ol tormed a partne! ship and dais- who is a very ordinary man in every ere D ata pty . 
| Protect their feet | solved jt too, satisfactorily to both as other connection of life, will become a - G ¢ onn. oe wishes, and agrees that 
far as appears. Joseph cornered the  yery paragon of a husband when he " ae ones ane | not live where 
| corn of Egypt and dispensed it to the 4. every opportunity to be otherwise? the said John Doe wishes, then John 
(liarkes A. N advantage of the king without a word  )r js jt likely that a woman, made of Doe is not beund to provide for her. 
| | being said about profiteering either. very common clay, and the daughter of ->J~yTS js the result of putting a part 
t d All this without written law so far as generations of men as well as of wo- I of wh t 1] ‘’ r - 
i : > easier ers “ ee vith . . ) at IS really one act, into one 
jimi id ve know. men, will be an angel wife if she feels contract H “eg } 5 a 
Not finding anything definite in our jniystice at every turn? And soto-day, jo. oC": op 0 you like it? I be 
. ' . g : injus z ry turn? : ‘ NTs ‘tiewa tt ie ie og 
1 KITCHENER, ONT. laws as to what marriage is, I turn to the husband because he has little to shag sh lat it is not legal, that , 
{ sae a te 2 a “hs im ~<a — _ . , ‘ it is not a contract, unless there is some 
: our old friend the dictionary. There I oyjde him but tradition, becomes the or als ; ‘ 
ice tle eiedlinkt ‘iidieinen tn the fo, ee ’ sige - consideration. Do you think that this 
| tnis definition: Marriage 18 the traditional husband. He wants (or contract would be leg Would 
act of uniting a man and woman for thinks he wants) the wife of long ago. ‘ Sis WO ~ ; i gal? ; oe it not 
” ’ ° “37 : ‘ . : “3 pe more i) > ( Sté » rr 
| life. Nothing very illuminating in (Can you find a greater anomaly than ars an tae bri ; genees x, 1¢ Lig oe 
| that; so I turn to the official titles of this?” The wife, who is a woman of to- th 4 aire t ¢ a vd. “in ene , - 
. : Ps Se ’ ' ; : e contrac 0 ree 1 ¢ sidera- 
the two contracting parties. I find that quy, rebels at having to be the wife of ct could read, “in considera 
| a husband is “: arried man” and : er ¢ - sie . tion of one dollar, the receipt of which 
a husband is “a married man” and a the long dead past; she frets and chafes  ;, hereby ac knowledeed?” PB tel] 
| wife is “a woman who has a husband.’ ind can you wonder if she becomes a pe why ‘the: f: ts _ 1 dmc he 
° A ne se s F: 
| Indeed, I had surmised as much. nagging wife? : bee oF ana oe Y f cil placed in 
“ : ; agg . é er of acts, insteé é 
Even the marriage covenant in any eran ; Pi: of acts, instead of all in one 
form known to the writer is explicit in In the partnership and companies contract form so that all could be plac- 
| f snov S exp! acts, responsibilities, privileges, dis- ed before the contracti ng pi arties. Sure- 
| one thing only, that these twain are : Hedi : 
now one. Which one, as the wag said bursements of profits, and winding up ly if these laws are all right and need 
| ae ied ‘ te dete ions ed Fn ’ —_ ’ the business are all embraced under one no ¢hanging, all parties will be glad to 
“mains to be dete ned. aws, pesaget aa : arriasa‘ Thy 
Te Bact nige e rs act. Now why not in marriage? Why have ame given as much publicity as 
which in every other form of contract not have under one act called for in- Ossibl Surel 
| | endeavor to be explicit, here in relation 4 4 hi : a. ‘ urely any man would be 
; ; seg Peay : stance “The Partnership of Marriage proud ra place such a contract before 
to marriage leave the individuals to "pad peapacten ] aan ard 1: . : 
¢ 7 Py * } the various acts called marr lage, guard- his sweetheart for her signature 
make of it what they will, or rather {,), hip of children, property rights of Ten. 
[ pres Tee “ire ney ta ho yer — women, wills, devolution of estates, etc.? A° women become better informed 
mascull > irectness “wigoe anc DY . ‘ . : < > 2 
| masculine ¢ rectness hedged about by Pray tell me why? The first is the con- 4 the contract form of marriage will 
agi = —— and ee tract, the rest the results or profits of be insisted upon by them unless the 
| laws. n the cther, woman's diplomacy , - awn ay - ees 
’ A ¢ > ac AWS ¢£ > £ , > s > o ac 
| handicapped by all of these things. If _ coneenes. a = bac — ar go ar ss 
there js not war in every household it is Now on the supposition that we are 1 1 er, will not be the above. The 
| spite of our laws and not because of geing to put a large part of the fore. nummer of contract marriages is_in- a 
them. : going into one act, we will just suggest ¢reasing every year, and their legality 
the following form, which should prove is now recognized. Woman will insist } 
i ee be sure these two have such a won-_ very popular, and it has the advantage upon this not only because she wants i 


derful love for each other that (or disadvantage) of being the facts in justice for herself, but because she can 


either will ever want to do anything the most of the provinces. never thoroughly respect a man who in- 
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Does washing tire you? Do you dread the day? Do 
you feel discouraged about the weary monotony of 
Do you hate the back break- 


ai lovuendll 


washing the old way? 


ing drudgery, the hopeless toil of the old fashioned 


method? 


Why put up with it? 
Time Saver Electric Washer. 
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There is an easy remedy. Get a 


are using them. Why not you? 








Let the Sime Saver 


Do Your Wash ing 













(TIME SAVER \, 
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It puts an end to the old time 
grind. 

It washes the clothes and leaves 
you free to do other things. 


You can get the breakfast or 
wash the dishes while the 
washer works. Come back in 
15 minutes and the tubful of 
clothes is clean. Then turn the 
power on the wringer and run 
them through the rolls. It is 
simple, quick and 





easy—ten times easier 
to handle than hired 
help. 
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16 Holborn Viaduct, London, England 


Thousands of women 


f Winnipeg, Man. 
og Edmonton, Alta. 
Vancouver, B.C. 














The Time Saver is not a 
luxury. It is a necessity in 
every Home, a necessity for 
the health and happiness of 
Wife or Mother. It is as 
great a necessity as a sewing 
machine. 


It makes the ideal Christmas 
Present. 


The best hardware dealers sell 
the Time Saver. If you do 
not know of a Time 
Saver shop in your 
neighborhood, write 


us for catalogue. 


Dep:. Q 402 


2> Beatty Bros. Limited 


London, Ont. 
Fergus, Ont. 
Montreal, Que. 
St. John, N.B. 
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I'll say so! 


Brand Sausages. 


as ‘‘ROSE”’ Brand. 


allthe best grocers, 
departmental stores. 


11d. Boxes 


Successors to 





ELICIOUS Flavor-— 


Matthews-Blackwell, Ltd. 
Manufacturers of “ROSE” Brand Products 
since 1852 





MacLean’s Magazine 


And so will you when you taste ‘‘ROSE’’ 


There is nothing that satisfies the hunger of both 
young and old like Pure Pork Sausages, and 
there is no sausage quite so pleasing in flavor 


Every pound of pork that enters our premises 
undergoes a rigid inspection, and bears the 
Government approved stamp before being used 
in the making of ‘*ROSE"’ 
Our special process of manufacture gives 
“ROSE” Brand sausages a most delightful 
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Supplied fresh every day 
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sists on marriage being such a one-sid- 
ed aftair. 

It is certainly true that this injustice 
is a constant menace to every home, and 
that it causes open rupture in many. 
The marriage contract of the future 
will be so worded that after the first 
statement the words man and woman or 
husband and wife will not be needed. 
It will be “the parties to this contract 
mutually agree.” Conditions have so 
changed that even the work of either 
cannot be stated. We find to-day too 
many women who are from necessity 
bread winners, for us longer to make 
any attempt at defining the duties of 
each. And legal partnership of all that 
they possess, both of children and pro- 
perty, is only justice. 

Do you say that that would lead to 
wholesale divorce? Granted that it 
wil! lead to some. In this Dominion 
are many women who are to-day lead- 
ing a life of very torment rather than 
leave their children. And this often 
with a man whom the neighbors call 
good man. The children are her hus- 
band’s, and the money with which to 
bring action in court is her husband’s. 
Granted that in such conditions as this 
(and they are not so rare as we would 
like to think) there would be a divorce 
or a separation if the woman had the 
power to get it. But had the marriag< 
cortract been a legal partnership in the 
first place would such a condition have 
existed? Is it not wiser that our legis- 
iation be direct ‘d toward avo'ding 
trouble rather than b‘dding for i 4 

When men are willing to meet and 
wed women on an absolutely equal foot- 
ing, with no special privileges for them- 
selves, then will be born in each sex a 
new admiration for each other. Men 
have never thoroughly respected wo- 
men, because they would allow them- 
selves to be so handicapped; and many 
women have in their inmost hearts a 
feeling which is just a little more than 
a lack of respect for men, because under 
the guise of protecting women, they are 
really handicapping them and _insist- 
ing upon such odds in their own favor. 
We know that all marriage should be 
truly a partnership, “a love that says 
not mine and thine, but ours for ours is 
thine and mine.” Shall we make of this 
a fact or a travesty? 


Potting Bulbs for 
Color Effects 


By ELIZABETH HOUSSER 


LITTLE originality jn potting 

bulbs for winter blooming adds im- 
measurably to the pleasure of waiting 
for results, and unusual effects may be 
gained by using forethought. 

A brown reed basket brimming over 
with gracefully drooping stalks of 
Reman hyacinths can lend just the 
right note of light to a sombre corner, 
while an equally interesting though dif- 
ferent effect can be gained by rose- 
crimson Darwin tulips in a lustre bowl 
of goblin blue. The Darwins are sel- 
dom forced indoors, but the beauty of 
their grey-green foliage alone makes 
them worth the growing. The flowers 
are more delicately shaded than when 
grown out of doors and the stem some- 
times seems insufficient to hold the 
bloom erect, which may be remedied 
and an attractive addition made, by 
using pussy willows as a supporting 
stake. 

The Dutch hyacinths are inclined to 
effect an air of stolidity which is diffi- 
cult to make artistic, but I have always 
had the most satisfaction by planting 
only one color or variety in a jar. 

The addition of maiden hair fern— 
even the “pressed” variety—materially 
aids in softening their stolid content- 
ment. 

The Narcissus group is a splendid 
forcer and embraces the well-known 
large trumpet daffodil, the double daffo- 
dil and the cup or chalice varieties. 
This group alone affords choice for a 
season’s bloom, and bowls of laughing 
daffodils radiating sunshine and 
warmth cheer even the bleakest of win- 
ter days. 
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Wants To Be a Doctor | 


The second of a Series of Articles on Choosing a Girl's Vocation. 


By ETHEL M. CHAPMAN 
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TT stork had 
made his peril- 
ous passage with 
safety, and the girl 
doctor was getting 
the new baby ready 
for its first sleep. 
She made an un- 
usual picture with 
her white gown and 
pink cheeks and 
burnished red hair 
under the light. She 
was only twenty- 
four years old but 
she worked with the 
deftness and assur- 
ance of training and 
experience, and the 
mother’s praises of 


her skill always 
ended with the 
tribute “And _ she’s 


so lovely and restful to have around. 
Perhaps just that in itself contributed 
more to her success than either she or 
her patients knew. She is a specialist 
in another line now with some remark- 
able cures to her credit, but the sunty, 
sympathetic, natural personality re- 
mains unspoiled. 

There was another girl who gradu- 
ated and started a practice when she 
was quite young. She was ambitious 
and highly efficient—so much so that 
she was soon performing operations 
with a skill that rather staggered older 
heads in the profession. These older 
doctors were not surprised when she 
announced her plans to specialize in 
surgery. It was her social friends who 
were shocked. They could not reconcile 
their impression of the operating-room 
with the winsome girl who always look- 
ed as though she might be setting out 
for the tennis-court instead of go'ng to 
see some patient whose life, so far as 
material considerations go, depended on 
her skill and judgment. 

After about two years’ general prac- 
tice in Toronto she went to take up 
surgery in the Women’s Medical! Col- 
lege at Ludhiana, India. When the war 
began she volunteered for service in the 
military hospitals. Her work in India 
had given her a high standing and she 
was the first Canadian woman surgeon 
appointed by the British War Office. 
The Hospital records show a long list 
of limbs saved and broken bodies made 
whole and perfect through the miracles 
of her hands but hospital records like 
other records tell only a part of the 
story. Her value on the hospital staff 
consisted not only in her efficiency but 
in her sparkle and character; she was 
a wholesome, wemanly presence in the 
ward. The boys whom she was able to 
save received something more than sur- 
gical treatment—an inspiring encour- 
agement that the standards they had 
tried to keep were right. And those 
whom she could not save, went out more 
comforted, no doubt, because she was 
there—for the woman who makes a 
successful doctor acquires a wonderful 
understanding of human troubles and 
how to help them. 


*O when we consider the question pf 
7 what natural qualities a girl must 
have in order to be a good doctor, we 
would not put first, what are commonly 
called “masculine” qualities. Even the 
girl who faints during her first observa- 
tion lesson in the operating-room need 
not worry, some men students have 
done it and have turned out to be ex- 
cellent surgeons afterwards But the 
virl must have yr od nerves and hands 
that can be skilful and 
steady, a brain canable of mastering 
some rather complicated studies in 
science, a love for humanity and a per- 
sonality that inspires confidence. It 
meant a creat deal to the nervous little 


mother that her gir! doctor was “so 


trained to he 











lovely and restful to 
have around.” The 
study and practice 
of medicine does not 
of itself interfere 
with a woman’s n@a- 
turalness. The 
woman doctor who 
lets it do this in an 
effort to be “pro- 
fessional,” sacrifices 
one of the finest 
traits she could 
bring to her work. 

Next to the mat- 
ter of personal fit- 
ness comes the ques- 
t.on of what special 
education is requir- 
ed and what it will 
cost. The standard 
set for the M. D. de- 
gree seems to be 
steadily going up. Last year at the 
University of Toronto it was increased 
from-five to six years. The fees are one 
hundred and fifty dollars a year and 
there is the cost of books and board 
besides. It is difficult to set any definite 
estimate on these because the cost of 
board varies appreciably with condi- 
tions, and the economical student may 
save a considerable amount by buying 
second-hand books. 


HEN comes the inevitable question: 

“Is the medical profession for wo- 
men overcrowded, or are there reason- 
able chances for advancement?” The 
profession is assuredly not overcrowd- 
ed: the more successful women doctors 
there are the more popular will the 
woman doctor become. It was the first 
one or two women who took their de- 
mrees and set out to build up a practice 
in a city where the woman doctor was 
1 strange thing to the people, it was 
‘hese pioneers who had a hard time. 
They had to work against a popular 
prejudice, but they didn’t let it dis- 
courage them and the confidence won 
by the ability and character of the fin- 
est of these women has paved the way 
for the girl entering the profession to- 
day. If there were any serious lack of 
faith in the woman-doctor now, we 
would not have, in one Canadian city, 
about thirty of them, each handling a 
hrising practice, and women special- 
ists in obstetrics, orthopedics, nose and 
throat, and nerve diseases each rank- 
ng well with the men specialists in her 
own line. It is rather strange that few 
of the women doctors make a specialty 
of children’s troubles—perhaps this is 
one of the greatest opportunities await- 
ing the girl entering the prefession to- 
cay. It would be something rather big, 
ten or twenty years from now, to be 
rated as one of the country’s leading 
child specialists, wouldn’t it? 


UT there are other lines of medical 

work apart from actual practice 
looming up for the future. Every 
where people’s minds are turning more 
and more to health protection instead of 
waiting to have a trouble cured after 
the disease has established itself. One 
of the objects of the municipal hospital 
scheme in the West is to have “health 
centres” throughout the country where 
people will learn to come regularly for 
advice—where they will learn to correct 
a wrong way of living before it has had 
time to seriously affect their health, 
and where inevitable troubles may be 
cured in their early stages. The idea 
is so sane that it can scarcely help 
catching on and spreading to other 
provinces. An Ontario doctor expresses 
the opinion that the time will come 
when the Department of Health of this 
province will have its Health Teachers 
in every municipality just as the De- 
partment of Agriculture has its repre- 
sentative in every county. The field of 
the Health Teacher’s work might ex- 
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Forty-— 
the Dangerous Age 


ANGEROUS, not because of the change Nature is 
making in her body, but dangerous because of the infecting 
Pyorrhea germs in her mouth. 

These germs breed in little pockets about the teeth, travel 
through the bloodstream, weaken the vital organs and fre- 
quently cause rheumatism, anaemia, nervous disorders or other 
serious ailments. Medical Science has proven this. 


Four out of five people over forty have Pyorrhea. This 
insidious disease begins with nothing more alarming than 
tender and bleeding gums, but proceeds to gum-shrinkage, 
tooth decay, and eventually to the loss of the teeth. 

Prevention is the best cure for Pyorrhea. Don't let it get 
established in your mouth. See your dentist often for tooth 
and gum inspection, and start using Forhan’s today. 

Forhan’s For the Gums will prevent Pyorrhea-—or check 
its progress —if used in time and used consistently. Ordinary 
dentifrices cannot do this. Forhan’s keeps the gums firm and 
healthy, the teeth white and clean. 


How to Use Forhan’s 


© 

Use it twice daily, year in and year out. Wet your brush in cold 
water, place a half inch of the refreshing, healing paste on it, then 
brush your teeth up and down. Use a rolling motion to clean the 
crevices. Brush the grinding and back surfaces of theteeth. Massage 
your gums with your Forhan-coated brush gently at first until the 
gums harden, then more vigorously. If the gums are very tender, 
massage with the finger instead of the brush. If gum-shrinkage has 
already set in, use Forhan’s according to directions and consult a 
dentist immediately for special treatment. 


35c and 60c tubes in Canada and United States. At all druggists. 


Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 
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tend to emergency calls and almost 
anything, as the scope of such an office 
usually does, but it would properly be 
the teaching of the health-care of the 
family in the home, public and home 
and school] sanitation, the teaching of 
home nursing classes and whatever else 
the time and occasion might require. 
The medical inspection of school chil- 
dren, which is already being made a 
constant, permanent thing in Ontario, 
and being extended to all the provinces 
will always, properly, be the work of 
a woman doctor. Then, with the new 
child welfare movement sweeping the 
country, baby clinics are going to re- 
quire the services of a lot of women 
doctors who can give all their time to it. 

And what of the unusual lines like 
the work which Dr. Annie Ross has been 
doing in connection with Macdonald 
Institute? She isn’t the college doctor, 
though when any of the girls are ill she 
usually directs the nursing on her own 
account—but she takes charge of their 
physical culture; and she teaches 
physiology in a way that has an ethical 
as well as a physical importance; and 
she teaches home nursing and child 
study an is, in geners al, a guiding per- 

mali about the place..... Dr. 
Hel ien ME 1cMur chy’s work for the feeble 
minded and as Inspector of Pub 
Institutions may be pri marily the ex- 
pression of a big soul and a natural 
understanding of human nature, but 
she couldn’t have done it without her 
professional training. There is no 
doubt about the future of the medical 
profession for women. 











N the first article of this series we 
mentioned that the serious-minded 
girl, considering the possibilities of any 
vocation, would not be satisfied with 
something that simply offered an inter- 
esting and remunerative future for her- 
self. She would also ask “Will it help 
anyone else—be of any real service to 
humanity?” The question is already 
partly answered. The red-haired gir]! 
doctor realized keenly just of how much 
service it was, every time she met the 
stork on a dangerous tri p and brought 
the two lives through:safely. She rea’- 
izes it now as an orthopedic spec t 
every time she takes a maimed or 
crooked limb her hands and makes it 
straight and perfect, every time a child 
with an arm hanging limp from in 
fantile paralysis comes to the hospital 
for treatment and goes away able to 
ise that arm almost as well as _ the 
other. The girl sur: a in the mili- 
tary hospital knew whether her profes 
n was of any service every time a 
mangled body was put on her table and 
carried away mended. with incredib! 
skill, with every chance of going back 
into the wor whole and uncrippled 
ar d able to « njoy living. Oh, there’s no 
question about the usefulness. 
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Rapes other day I was making some 
purchases in our corner drug store, 
and while waiting for my parcels, en- 
tered into a conversation with the pro- 
prietor, a weil-educated man of prob- 
ably fifty. 

“T suppose your holidays will soon be 
he reniarked. 

I replied. “In a couple of 
I'l] be commencing my work as 
a dietitian.” 

The druggist looked blank for a mo- 
ment, then his face brightened. 

“A dietitian. Oh yes, you diagnose 
people, do you not?” 

Being justly proud of my profession, 
such ignorance on the subject of dieti- 
tians and their work did not appeal to 
my sense of humor, especially as the 
ignorance see ms widespread, even among 
the supposedly most enlightened people. 

Having only recently attained the 
right to cali myse if a dietitian. perhaps 
I am over-sensitive on the subject. vet 
1 cannot repre a strong feeling of dis- 
appointment when I mention my newly 
acquired profession to intelligent ac- 
quaintances, and see that blank loek ap- 

















But we must mention one special line 
of missionary work where some of our 
Canadian women doctors have been 
most helpful—the work in the Women’s 
Christian Medical College at Ludhiana, 
India. Dr. Margaret Patterson, who 
was the first Canadian on the staff, and 
who has since devoted a great deal of 
interest to securing help for the Col 
lege from Canada, says that “A mission 
hospital and dispensary is a laboratory 
of Christianity.” It is a well-known 
fact that the death rate in maternity 
eases in India is appallingly high; and 
it is not surprising when we consider 
that at the present time in India there 
is less than cne trained woman of any 
degree, doctor, nurse or midwife, for 
three hundred thousand women of the 
populati As most of the native wo- 
men are in Purdah they can of course 
be cared for only by women, so it is th 
purpose of the College to train native 
young women to go out and practise 
among their own people. We see how 
plan is when we know 

College trains one 
’ 














practical th 


tnat one doctor in tne 


hundred and forty-seven native girls. 
. } “s + ai 
Incidenta!iy, the doctor gets some valu 
ble experience for himself. The 
Canadian women who have been on 





staff are Dr. Margaret Patterson; 
Edna Guest, who volun 
ilitary service at the 
the war and was the first ang 
woman surgeon appointed by the Br 
tish War Office—she is now returning 
to Canada; nurse Edith MacAlpine, 
and Miss Idonea Nourse; Dr. Susan 
Fotheringham, who died during the in- 
fluenza epidemic in India last fall. Dr. 
Fotheringham was a gifted musician 
as well as a clever doctor and the na 
tive girls and the College staff miss 
her music as much as her work. Dr. 
Mary Roberts, a specialist in surgery. 
Dr. Annabel McEwen and Dr. Anna 
Otta, with nurses Kathleen Tucker and 
‘ora Alexander, are still in India 
One more question the girl will ask 
herself—(we are so foolish about some 
things that she might hesitate to ask 
anycne else): “If I am married will it 
make me a better homemaker and wife 
and mother?” Well, one of a woman’s 
big problems in he r cwn home is takin 
care of the nealth of her family, isn’t 
t? A doctor knows how to do that 
And a mother should be infinitely wise 











ir. understanding people—that is an 
ther part of a doctor’s work. heor- 
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eticaliy it ougnt » be the best ing 





the world. In the practical work 
ng out—of the women doctors I know 
who have children of their own ot 
adopted ones, they are among the most 
‘companionable, lovely mothers I knew 
I don’t feel competent to judge what 


HA oO 
Ipani 


kind of wife any girl would make, but 
of the girl «octors I know, there ar 
many with whom some supposedly pret 


r 
ty far-seeing men wouid be willing *o 


take the risk 
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pear on their faces, or listen to theories 
similar to that expounded by the worthy 
druggist. 

It is true that the dietitian is com- 
paratively an innovation, and that our 
forefathers throve fairly l ] 
planned in ignorance ¢ t 
scientific laws of feed 





an increasing number of young women 
elect to spend four arduous vears in 
grappling with thi problem, it 
is advisable tl] orld at large 
should at least be able to att ich some 
ignificance to the term ‘“¢ itian. 
Having once mastered the di fic u It es of 
the meaning of the word, it is our fond 
hope that the world- will advance one 
step farther, and endeavor to assimilate 
some of the rudimentary lessons con- 
nected with the science of dietetics. 
The general inclination of those not 
intimately concerned, is to treat the sub- 
ject of balanced meals and _ scientific 
feeding in a bantering manner. In the 
case of really intelligent people, how- 
ever, one can detect, underneath, a 
genuine interest in the vague rumors 
of such things as calories and vitamines, 
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which are so often heard these days in 
connection with food. 

This summer a discussion in dietetics ; , ot: 5 TF Pet Ph rer SPT ee ee 
arose at the dinner table of a crowded La oS . init 3p 
hotel, where I had been endeavoring to ; 
instil some of my pet theories 

Everyone had eaten a very hearty 
meal and as we lingered over our coffee 


a jocular youth exclaimed: 9 
“By the way, what happens when you : 
consume too many calories? Is there ’ 
any danger of being blown up from in- : 
ternal combustion?” : . 


Before I cou 
tre THE FINEST IN THE 











y, an eminent bus 
ness man present confessed his entire 





orance of the nature of a calory and 
requested some it rmation on the 


1} 
suD- 


je 
‘Well, doubtless you know, that when 
od is taken into the body it under- 
zoes certain chemical changes, thus 


producing heat and energy. The heat : ee 2 { “io E F E 
produced is measured in calories, which : 
: IS AN A 


is merely a convenient unit used for SSORTMENT 


meal purpose. Scientists have been able » + - ~} 7 1 . 1? 
to estimate the number of calories that | ’ a of the finest Chocolat hat Canada’s 
=) : yer i P _f 
will be vielaed by definite quantities of I ‘ - . yremier maker s l \-gra ronfections 
g 


ingested, hence can produce. 
the number of 


eer ane i In the “DELECTO” Box, you get delect- 















rements vary with the : . L : able Cre ams, Crisp Nuts, delici ious Hard 
y a man engaged " . wae | P Ce mL eo ane j Nugatine s, rich a r imels anc ] 

‘al 1abdol has a higher ‘ . , i Milk Chocolate, and exquisite Fruits 
the man whose work F. 

is mental. The average man’s diet should 30xes, 

gield two thousand five hundred calories , : 5 ! 

ver day. Ma iny restaurants are print- ° % be hacia icin 

ing the caloric value of each dish in the gi 

m the menu. Thus every in- GANONG BROS., Ltd. ST. STEPHEN, N.B. 

a 


ee oe aera os Makers for 50 years 
ewledge of the subject. ; . te fe £ F oy ee 

lo you consider in plan- 4 ; 4 of Fine Chocolates, 
’ enquired a pretty ‘ 
young girl, whose left hand signified 
an approaching interest in all concerns 
of the kitchen 

“IT have mentioned the two most im- 
portant phas but in an accurate diet 
the exact amount of mineral matter in 
the form of calcium, phosphorus and 
iron is estimated. A definite amount of 
each of these is essential in the diet each 
day, but I won’t trouble you with the 
figures. They are best supplied by 
plenty of milk, fresh vegetables and 
fruit.” 

“Don’t forget the little vitamines,” 
interrupted the jocular youth, who was 
by this time beginning to look bored, 
although the « eminent businéSs man and 





the pretty girl still showed signs of in 
terest 

“Didn’t you say they were little 
ly things in the food, and that 
missed your mouth the result was slow 
leath 

I iw that my hour had passed A 
tone of levity was again creeping into 
t nversatior However, I hastened 





ature; they merely 
certain accessory bodies 
present in foods apart from the ordin- 
ary nutrients, which are essential for 
growth and development. If you have 
plenty of butter, milk and vegetables, 
you need not worry about the vitam 
‘My interest is centred in those ca- 
lories,” commented the eminent bus: 
ness man. “But how am [ to know 
whether my wif If my caloric re 
quirements a ? Henceforth, 
I will be filled w ” 
“T might len 
the subject,” I suggested. “Then you 
th the caloric 








ng of distrust. 





literature on 





soon become familiar wi 
value of the common foods. For ex 
ample, a mecium siice of bread yields 
one hundred calories, a teaspoon of 


butter, forty calories, an egg seventy- 
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Self-Promotion 
And Sales Promotion 


Are you interested in any of these fields,—power—metal working—marine? 
As a manufacturer, or purchasing agent, as a superintendent or foreman, as an 
ambitious mechanic or engineer? 


Use These Publications 


They will keep you strictly up-to-date in all branches of mechanical engineering. 
Edited by practical men. Cheerful, inviting, instructive, authoritative. 


POWER HOUSE CANADIAN FOUNDRYMAN 


Monthly—$1.00 per year. 
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Twice a month. $1.00 per year now—$2.00 January 1. 3 
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A company whose idea of service has made it the largest of its kind in the British Empire. 






Thirty years’ experience, and dozens of practical men in your own line, stand 
ready to serve you. Let them! Subscribe for your paper to-day. 







Men with selling problems will find a profitable tip in the statement made 
by a prominent manufacturer recently, “I use MacLean Publications 
because I am satisfied that papers with such a high standard of 
editorial excellence, MUST have an influential following.” 
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It's not just a habit 


The use of Williams’ is not a mere habit. It is the constant 
repetition of a deliberate choice, based on experience and satisfac- 
tion. Three quarters of a century ago men began to buy Williams. 
They kept buying it because it never failed to yield the same = — 
rich, velvety lather, because it did not dry on the face, because it oe 
left behind a feeling of complete comfort and well-grooming. I | s . 

The cream in the big tube is just one of the handy ways to ‘A 
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get this famous lather. 
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THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Canadian Depot, 655 Drolet St., Montreal 





